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INTRODUCTION 

The whole aim 6f modern edncation is so to correlate aJi 
the subjects^ in the curriculum that the pupil may be led 
to see that Geography (s^y) necessitates a knowledge of 
Mathematics and Science, and tjaat History is not so much 
a matter of dates'^of battles as of understanding the motives 
that adlFuate human conduct, and a training in Civics 
We no longer pretend that Arithmetic, Algebra, or 
Geometry is an abstract study m itself, divorced from all 
practical life, but rather try to link up each separate sub- 
ject of «tudy so that as the pupil grows he ma/ discover 
how everything he learns op€ms up avenues of thought in 
every direction. There is, for instance , no subject in which 
a knowledge of English is uflnecessary Men of science are 
continually complaining that even their most promising 
pupils are unable to express on paper in a clear, concise 
style exactly what has taken place* during an experiment 
in chemistry or physics. It is common knowledge that 
officers in the army are nearly always unable to send in a 
satisfactory report of a piece of country which they have 
been commanded to reconnoitre. Of all our failings as 
a nation this is by far the most marked. In our talk we 
are reticent ; in our writing we are incoherent and slipshod 
Every schoolmaster knows from sad experience that the 
average boy cannot produce a readable essay on any 
subject however hard he may try. He strives by every 
means in his power to instil a sense of originality in his 
classes, to teach his boys and girls to observe. He tells 
them, when they justly (*omplain that their experiences are 
7 



« INTRODUCTION 

of necessity limited, that the reading of the works of 
geniuses past and present will inspire them to creative work 
of their own, that though there may be nothing new under 
the sun, yet everything ^becomes new and of unending 
iliterest when it is regarded from one’s own original 
stahdpooit and not merely accepted as a dull fact. 

The object in writing this book is to stimulate a love of 
English in the mind of the boy and girl of average ability, 
to enable them, so far as I can, to experience some of the 
delights that come from appreciation of good writers and 
. to rouse in them a desire to emulate the great masters, so 
that they in their turn may write, if not beautiftlly, at 
least clearly and concisely. 

With this aim in view I have endeavoured to include a 
variety of the choicest gems I could find in the whole range 
of English Literature, all of which make idesfl exercises 
and will fully repay the closest study * indeed a great 
number of the prose and ^11 the verse extracts should be 
learnt by heart 

Stress has been laid on the necessity of adequate oral 
teaching, and hints are given to help those who would learn 
to express themselves by word of mouth as well as on paper 
A full bibliography should act as a guide to those who wish 
to form a library of, or at all events to have a nodding 
acquaintance with, the best authors, while the chapter on 
literary history is intended to help those who would acquire 
a sense of the continuity of English Letters. 

Selections from the most recent public examination 
papers are given ih order that candidates may be prepared 
to answer questions in great variety I wish to thank the 
University of London for their kindness in allowing me to 
reproduce their English papers As exercises they should 
prove of grea^b value. 

It only remains for me to add that I have reduced the 
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grammar and syntax to a minimum, in order to allow of a 
fuller treatment of more important matters. Finally, I 
should be obliged by any suggestions or criticisn,;u| that 
any reader may feel called upon tp offer. 

To .the anonymous critic who remarked that "*Arnold 
Bennett andjGr. JC. Chesterton would be^ stumped by quite 
fifty per cent, of the literary exercises proposed by Mr 
Mais,” I tender my sincere thanks 

I hope his criticisia proves that I have at any rate 
achieved originaljty in myself, ^having preached it so in- 
cessant! v to others 

There is no part/icular virtue in the order of the parts 
into whicji this book is divided They do. indeed, follow a 
rough kind of sequence, but their titles have been suggested 
by the headings of the English syllabus of certain public 
examinations This arrangement will be found useful by 
the*boy or girl who i« weak in* a certain branch of English 
and wishes to concentrat.e m^a particular direction 

S P B M 




CHAPTER 1 

GBAMMAB AND SYNTAX" 

§ 1. Grammar 

It is imperative to realist at the oijtset that the study of one 
language is, to soma extent, the study of all 

It is a gross mistake to imagine that English grammar is 
useful onTy as a guide to our native tongue. Most people can 
speak and write more or less grammatically without having to 
’“undergo a special course in grammar It comes, as we say, 
^ naturally. 

Moreow grammar is the servant, not the master. It has, 
freqi:(^ntly against its will, to conform to common rules which 
strictly spe^aking are qifite indefensible 

If we would profit by it, we^ought to be able to recognise 
wherein our own grammai varies from that of other languages, 
how far we rely on inflexions, how far English is analytic 
rather than synthetic and what Are the advantages of any one 
system over any othei, * * 

First we have to learn to differentiate between the various 
parts of speech. 

Few of us are likely to mLstake a noun (tlie name of anything) 
for any other part of speech, but it is as well to be able to 
recognise the difference between concrete nouns (which are 
names of things which can be apprehended by the senses, like 
hoar, table, ink) and abstract nouns (which are names of qualities, 
states or actions, like msdom, termrity, dathttess). 

Concrete nouns are further subdivided into Common, which 
denote any number of things of one kind; (bllective, which 
apply to collections, like crowd \ and Proper, which are the 
names given to objects to distinguish them from all other 
objects, like Kent * 

Verbal nouns aie abstract nouns denoting a state or action 

11 
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** Umtiing is excellent exercise ** ; ** To fis% is more 
pTO&tabte than to ride.’' 

Inflexions are used to denote number. The commonest 
of these is the addition of s to signify the plural. Gender may 
be shown by inflexions, as in the case of hero, heroine, or by 
using compound words or words of different origin, for the 
masculine and feminine. ^ 

The Genitive alone among the cases is inflected by the 
addition of ’5, the apostrophe denoting the pmission of an 
older c. 

Pronouns are words use(^ to take the place of nouns It is 
a pity that the beginner does not employ them more frequently 
in his early essays instead of repeating the noun adj^auseam, 
as if there were no permissible substitutes 

There are four classes of pronouns Personal—/, he, etc* ; 
Demonstrative — that, these. Relative- W/.o, .etc , and‘ 
Interrogative — whicn ^ who ^ whit ^ etc ' ^ 

Inflexions have been retained to decline proncfuns. far more 
than m nouns, as the pu])il w;ll easily see * 

A strengthened form of l^he personal* pronoun is to be found 
in such words as yourself, htms^lf, which aie called leflexive 
The genitive case of the personal pYonoun has two forms — 
my, rmve, our, 01m the former of these is frequently called a 
}>08sesBive adjective 

Demonstrative jironduns jxiint to a noun which has been 
used before and which is called the anteofnlent— e g “ The book 
you gave me is more interesting than that which I bought.*’ 
Kelative pronouns, in addition to pointing to a noun, join 
two sentences together : “ That book will explain lohat you 
want to know ” 

Adjectives are used to qualify nouns, and are of six kinds : 
Qualitative — bhw, grand, hard) Quantitative — much, some ; 
Numeral — one, Jirst. many\ Demonstrative — this, any \ 
Interrogative — whwh ^ whod ^ ; and distributive — each, 
neither. 

The deftnite and indefinite articles also come under the 
heading of adjectives 

Adjectives* are compared by the use of the inflexions er, 
est ; or, in the case of those containing more than two syllables, 
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by tbe addition of more and wmt to the positive degree. There 
are of course manyarlegular comparisons, as in all languages* 

Fer&s are used to make a statement about any^tlmg, and 
may be divided into three classes : ^ ^ 

Transitive, when they express an aetion performed by the doer 
upon s^me object ; Intransitive, when they e:jE;press an^ .‘action 
which concerns the^doer only ; and Auxiliary w^n they help to 
form a mood oS tense of another verb— c*^. ** I um coming.” 

Intransitive ^ verbs may be subdivided into two classes: 
verbs of complete predication, us in and verbs of incom- 
plete predication, as in He seems, w^ch lequires another word, 
or group of words^ called the complement, to complete its 
meamng — e.g. “ He seems content ’’ 

It is to be remembered that only transitive verbs can be 
used in the passive voic^ 

Moods are four in number * Indicative, to indicate an 
.^assertion, or a question ; Imperative, to denote a command ; 
Subjunctive, 4;o imply a condition, purpose or wish , Infinitive, 
whei^ there is no definition or liimtation of number or person. 

Strictly speaking, siflce the in^iitive by itself makes no 
assertion it is not a verb at all. ^ 

The infinitive can be ^)]it up under four heads 

The intiiiitive . hkefa to play fives 

The gerund . He likes flaying five.s 

The verbal noun . He likes playing 
The participle . He is playing to-day 

The simple infinitive is equivalent to a noun : “ To fray is 
better than to scoff 

The gerund and verbal noun both end in %ng, and name the 
action of the verb. Only transitive verbs can form a gerund : 
“ Playing fives is splendid exercise ’’ ; “ He likes flaying fives.” 

Verbal nouns cannot be followed by a laoun or pronoun 
in the accusative • “ He likes romng ” ; “ Rowing is a tiring 
past hue ” 

The participles are jeally verbal adjectives . “ The rushing 
wind ” ; He was writing,'’ 

Verbs may also be divided into strong and weak ; strong 
verbs forming their past tense by a change of vowel — sweaty 
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smre\ and weak (by fa3;the commoner kind) by tfie addition 
of d, ad, t — nrnrry, married, hak^, baked, 

Admrbe are us^ to modify verbs, and. are divided into two 
classes, simple and conjunctive. 

The simple adverb may be one of six kinds : Time — noWf 
when ; Place — here, where ; Manner — weU, hcMy ; Qu.antity — 
ahms% qwUe^ very ; Certainty — nor, ferhof ^ ; Cause — why. 

The word the is an adverb in the sentence : “ The more 
the merrier.” , 

Conjunctive adverbs, besides modifying verbs, join words, 
and are therefore partly c<j^n]unctions : “ Put it where you can 
easily find it.” ^ •* 

Adverbs which are formed for the most pai-t by the addition 
of ly to the adjective form their comparative and superlative 
by the use of more and most : qmckly ; more qt^jcUy ; most 
quickly. 

Prepositions express the relation between a thing and an 
action or quality^ and can be classified as Simple — et, by, on ; 
Compound — behind, outside, into ; and Participial — concerning^ 

Bui is a preposition in alU sentences where except can be 
substituted for it : “ They were all present hui Jenkins.” 

Conjunctions join sentences or words, and are either Co- 
ordinating — ^joining two sentences or words — or Subordinating 
— joining subordinate clauses to mam sentences. 

Co-ordinating conjunctions may be subdivided into four 
classes : Copulative — an>d, hut, both ; Adversative — i,e. con- 
trasting — hut, yet, still; Alternative — either, or, or else; and 
Illative — then, therefore, for. 

Subordinating con] unctions arc divided into seven classes . 
Time — when, h^ore, sinee ; Plme— whence, where ; Condition — 
ij, mless ; Concession — though ; Consecjuence — so that ; Cause 
—because, as ; 'Purpose — in order thcA ; Comparison — as, 
than 

Interjections arc merely cries, expressive oi difi’ering 
emotions: Oh! Alas! Hurrah! 

The student is hereby warned against a few grammatical 
pitfalls. 

Of these the commonest is the use of the split infinitive. 
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“ Tke tteie has come to oj%c^ again voice the general dia^ ^ 
content/’ ought to read : 

ThC)^ time has come to voice once again the general 
discontent/* 

So much stress has been laid upon, this etroi thet tmf people 
are in danger of faUing into it ; }t dbiould he remei|ihei:^» 
however, that this is not the only mistake to which we are 
pione, and it tt efsy to overestimate the importance oi it. 
Quite good^authors, notably George Meredith, are notoriously 
lax in this respect, but they do not cease to be great because 
of this quite minor oifenc^ against exactness. 

Oonfusion about tjbie use of negatfves is a much more serious 
error, and quite as common. To frame such a sentence as 
“ No one Vaicely really believes ” is a far more heinous offence 
than to ffse any number of split infinitives. 

• To omit %s after words like regard is another common gram* 
matical mistake — e.g. a sentence like “ What might be classed 

horizontal European triplice ” is obviously wrong. 

Tbgn, again, care should be taken not to confuse the im- 
personal om with other^pronouns. 

Its possessive is ane's^ not his^ and one should be repeated, 
not replaced by him, • 

on the other hand, is not the right possessive for man — 
manias or Ais is to he used in this case (.y., One does not forget 
one’s own name ” with “ One of them dropped his cigar.” 

Between is always to be followed by and, edJm by ur. 

The word a should never be placed between an adjectiVe 
and its noun, if it can be avoided. 

“A quite good essay,” not “Quite a good essay,” is 
correct. 

The verb (U) caimot re])resent be, oi an active verb supplied 
from a passive, nor yet an active veib in a compound tense, 
gerund or infinitive • 

“ You made the same mistake that 1 did ” ought to read 

You made the same mistake that 1 made.” 

Bo not use like for as, 

“ Sins that were degrading me, like they have many others ” 
is wrong. • 

The phrase those sort should be those mrts or this sort. 
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§ 2. Syntax 

Syntax is that part of grammar which deals with the relations 
of words to one another and the way in which they are 
arranged in a sentence. ^ 

These relations fall mainly into two departments — namely, 
Concord, which is the agreement of words connect^ as 
regards their number, case, etc. ; and 

Government, which is the influence exercised upon^ the case 
of a noun or pronouns by another word in the sentence 
Sentences may be simple, double or complex. 

Simple sentences expre^« statements, questions, desires or 
exclamations. 

Double sentences contain two or more co-ordinhte parts : 
“ He was very silly and 1 soon left him alone ” 

Double sentences may be either Copulative (as the above) j 
Adversative — “ He came back but no one welcomed him ; 
Alternative— “ He neither wished nor asked foi^ thinks ** ; of 
Illative . — “ He did not come back , so I sent for him.” 

Complex sentences contain one main predication and one 
or more subordinate predications 

Subordinate clauses may be subdivided into three clauses — 
namely, noun, adjective and adverb clauses. 

The sentence “ Th<U you have wronged w/c doth appear in 
this ” contains an example of a noun ( lause. 

Adjective clauses are introduced by a relative pronoun or a 
conjunctive adverb — e.g. 

“ It IS an ill wind that blows nobody any good.'* 

“ The town where I was born is no more ” 

Adverb clauses can be subdivided into those of Time — 
“ 1 was here before you came ” ; Place — “ Where the bee sucks, 
there suck 1 ” , Cause — “ Because they were such Jools they 
failed ” ; Purpose — “ I sent him in order to hear how yea 
were ” , Result He was so ill that he didn't recognise me ” ; 
Condition — “ If you can come to-morrow I shall be in ” ; 
Concession — ‘‘ Though everyone else fails, I wiU not ” ; Com- 
parison— He is taller than I am ” 

Be very careful to distinguish between phrases which are 
intended to be absolute but are not, and vice versa. The 
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bentence— “ Having gone to bed very late, the sun woke me 
at noon is absurd. The participle must be related to the 
subject of the sentence — e.g. “ Having gone to bed very hf te, 
I did not wake till noon.” ' * 

Remember that pronouns agree* with the nouns for which 
they are substituted in number, gendei ami person, but not 
necessarily in cas^ 

Compare “That is the man who spoke to me ” with “ That 
is the man wlu^m we saw yesterday.” 

'^rhe relative pronoun^ may be omitted when it is in the 
accusative case and is governed ^y the verb — “ There is the 
boy I saw.” Bui There is the boy T gave it to ” is awkward, 
and shqjiid be avoided. 

A very common erior is the use of the relative pronoun 
without ap antecedent in the main clause * 

“ He fell heavily, which caused him great pain,” is wrong 
“ This is one of the best editions that has ever been published ” 
18 wron^ • 

Other examples of errors in pronouns may be seen in the 
following instances • 

“ It is him ” ediuuld be “ It is he.” 

“ Let you and I go ” ,, “ Let you and me go.” 

“ Between you and I ” . “ Between you and me.” 

“ Whom do they say ,, “ Who do they say I ^ ^ ” 

I am ? ” ‘ 

Be careful not to compare more than two things — eg. 
“ He 18 stronger than any man living ” is wrong, and should 
read : “ He is stronger than any other living man ” 

Remember in dealing with verbs to preserve the sequence 
of tenses ; for instance, always use a past tense to follow a 
past tense ’ this is especially important in indirect speech. 

Adverbs should be placed immediately ‘before the words 
which they modify, except in the case of compound tenses, 
when they are usually placed after the auxiliary- eg. “I 
have seldom seen such an ignoramus.” 

The word only carries different meanings according to the 
position which it occupies in the sentence For example : 
“ Only he hurt his leg,” “ He only hurt his leg,” “ He hurt 

B 
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odly hi» leg,” and, “ He hurt his leg only,” have each^li&mit 
meanings according to the position of the word only* 

The word os is a conjunctive adverb in such a sentence as — 
I wonder as the days go by.” 

In the phrase as good as,” the first as is an adverb of 
degree. * 

Eemember that I am as good as him ” if wrong ; it ought 
to read : ** I am as good as he (is).” 

In the sentences — “ I walked all day/' “ 1 slept an horn " — 
day and fcow are in the accusative case and do duty as adverbs. 

The word ihatiy which us^d to be an adverb, is now simply 
used as a conjunction. • 

‘ Remember to use the correct ]>repositionH after certaip words : 
indifferent to, oblivious of, acquiesce vn, tamj)er with, absolve 
from, different from, averse from, de})end 07i, m^ke /row, 
expert in, insensible to, unconscious oj, tinker at, consist oj 
(material), consist vn (definition) 

An extremely common mistake in number ocfiir8» when a 
singular noun intervenes between a plural subject (or vice versa) 
and its verb. ♦ 

No one but schoolboys rand schooliiiasters knows ” is 
right. 

Remember that rmtJier, either and every when used as pro- 
nouns always take a singular Veib. 

Be careful to distinguish between defining and non- defining 
relative clauses — e g in tlie sentence — “ The man ivho called 
yesterday left no cards” — the lelativc clause is defining. In 
the sentence — “ The Emperor, who am preserdf listened 
attentively it is non-defining 

Note that a defining clause is not punctuated, while a non- 
defining clause is 

But a really infallible test is ]>rovided by tiying to remove 
the clause If you do so in the case of a defining clause you 
disturb the truth of the main statement, in the case of a non- 
defimng clause you do not. 

Many people get confused as to when they should employ 
that or who or which. 

That should be used as the defining relative, who and which 
as non-defining. 
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careful to dietinguiah between the relative claueee and 
the conjunctive clauses in the following examples • — 

(i) It is money that I want (Relative^) 

(ii) It was you that told me. j(Relative*) 

(iii) It was to you that I told this (Conjunctive ) 

4iv) It V as with a knife that f cut it. (Conjunctive.; 

There ought to be no confusion between these two kinds of 
clauses, because with a relative clause, but never with a con- 
junctive, the complemenf of the main piedicate is a noun or 
its equivalent. ^ 

Be careful to a>^id the very common mistake of writing 
such a fi^tence as — “ You may rely on nte doing all in my 
power.” 

Doing isjkere a gerund : therefore me should be my. 

The subject of the gerund (or infinitive) should be expressed 
^ if it is different from, and ormtted it is the same as, the subject 
of the senteifbe. 

. It«is sometimes difficult to know when to say doubt that, 
and when to say doiibt whether. • 

If there is nothing to show 4;liat the writer considers the 
doubt an unreasonable one the word is always whether — e y. 
“ 1 doubt whether this is true.” 

On the other liand, w^hen the alkeriiative is no longer 
offered and the sentence amounts to a positive affirmation on 
his part, that should be used— e.g. “ I do not doubt that . . ” 

Be careful to put in all fhe words in such a sentence as 
He was as great as, if not greater than, Napoleon.” 

l)o not indulge too freely in qualifying adverbs the words 
perhaps, possibly, probably, rather, a little, somewhat, and so 
om deserve a long rest 

The word also is an adverb to use it as a conjunction is to 
confuse its meaning. 

The expression all right consists of two words : alright 
might be excusable on economic grounds in a telegram, but in 
no other circumstances. 

Be careful to differentiate between the verbs ?a^and lie. 

Of. “ I have been lying dofvn all the afternoon ” with I 
have laid the table.” 
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Never use badly as a synonym for very much 

“ I want that book very much ” (not badly). 

To use jilerdy in the sense of rmny is wrong. 

“ Plenty of people say this,” ought to read : “ Many people 
say this.” 

The word once is an adverb . it cannot therefore be used as 
a conjunction in the place of when or ij — g. ‘‘ The team will 
do well once they get together,” ought to read : “ The team 
Will do well as soon as they get together ” ♦ 

The verb prefer is alwa}'S followe^d by the preposition tOy 
never by the conjunction tk<in. 

The words except and vntho^d are prepclsitions, and cannot 
be used as conj unctions. r 

Do not confuse beside with besideSy or within with m 

Do not omit essential prepositions or the persona l j)ronoun. 

“ Am writing him to-day ” must be amplified into “ I am ^ 
writing to him to-day ” 

Omit all such restrictive i)hrases as, I take J)erkap.Sy so to 
speak, whenever possible. »• ^ 

Do not use foreign phrases if tliere are l^higlish equivalents : 
they will tend to make yoin* writing artificial and stilted. 
To use de riguenr for customary is sheet affectation. 

The verbs can and may aie not synonymous. “ (’an 1 go 
to the pic-nic ’ ” mea^;is . “ Am I able ? ” “ May 1 go to the 

pic-nic '{ ” means “ Am 1 permitted ? ” 

The nouns centre snd m/fddle are not synonymous terms. 

To speak of mutual inend ” is wrong Mutual expresses 
what passes from each to each of two persons — e.g. “ Mutual 
regard of bi other and sister.” 

Do not confuse lose and loose. 

Individual is not a synonym for man It means one taken 
from a class. 

Umque must stand alone You cannot be rather perfect or 
quite unique You are either perfect or imperfect, unique or 
not unique In these cases there can be no limiting adverbs. 
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Exebcibes 

Point out the faults in the following sentences, and rewnte 

the passages in con’ect form - * 

• 

(i) Peter Galbraith could not fully understand his dflipghi^r's 
fascinatfon for the mighty beacon which made a*ci|^le of flame on 
the prairie, bun^ng^summer and winter, from (fiisk to daylight 

(ii) But, whatever his faults, not his wOrst enemy could accuse 
Dr Nevington yf Ijeing a resptjcter of persons unless he wke well 
assured beforehand whom such persons might be. 

(iii ) Nor should we omit to mention among the things which have 
furthered the spread of cheap comminications, the introduction of 
penny postage between any part of the United Kingdom in 1839 

(iv) Ai^ong the exponents and advocates of the Protectionists is 
Mr Underwood, who, if he bo not a Oolidenite, then it may be asked, 
what is Cobdenism 

(v) To piak one character out of many, there is Drisen, the descend- 
ant of a princely house, who is one of the most fascinating rogues 
that has enbvened the pages of fiction for many a day 

(vi ) Piarre #ame back in a few days to see how Shon was, and ex- 
pressed his determination of staying to help Sir Duke, if need be. 

(vif) Let them agree t<jB differ , for who knows but what agreeing 
to differ may not be a form of agrdbment rather than a form of 
difference • 

(viii ) The West Indian atmosphere is not of the limpid brightness 
and transparent purity such as are found in the sketch entitled “ A 
Street in Kingston.” . 

(ix) T then further observ^ed that, OhinaJiaving observed the laws 
of neutrality, how could he believe in the possibility of an alliance 
with Russia? 

(x) Those are men and women who profess to call themselves 
Christians, but I judged that they would soon mutually find each 
other out 

(xi) If you would kindly reply by return, I shall be obliged 

(xii ) We came to the same place as we had passed three hours before. 

(xiii) He never veiled his worship of that strong character of whom 

he admired most of all the spiritual concentration upon action 

(xiv) Society, to which he was introduced, thought that they beheld 
in him a Johnson redivwus 

(xv) No excuse 18 too ridiculous to be offered, no pretext too slight 
not to be seized upon, if it will extenuate the offence 

txvi) Hurrying along, the road dropped suddenly towards the 
river, about half a mile away 

(xvii) His best essay is on the literature of Germany, especially 
Goethe 

(xViii ) When it was my pleasure to address a mf»€»ting of over twa 
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thousand at the Royal Theatre, the opposition numbereci less than 
seven score. 

(xix) As one of those who was present, I can bear witness to the 
success of the lecturer, and the emphatic welcome it received from 
those who heard it. 

(xx) His use of alliteration can only in many oases be forgiven by 
the hero-worshipper, and in spite of the novel harmonies ^e intro> 
duoed us to, the swing of his anapaests and dactyls are apt to cloy. 

(xxi) Jeffreys was an exaggerated example of^the^acute but vulgar 
criminal lawyer, of which there have been plenty since his time. 

(xxii) I was rather impressed by the manner of thr3 orator than by 
his matter. • 

(xxiii) The soldiers were to<^ exhauste(^ to take the proper care they 
ought of their horses ^ 

(xxiv) I cannot help but think that the general did not fight so 
much by choice as by compulsion e 

(xxv) “ Amen,” said Yeo, and many an hone.st voice joined in that 
honest compact, and kept it too like men 

(xxvi) Between the junction of the two tn butanes* was a level . 
piece of ground on which the force encamped 

(xxvii) The later years of his life were much diversified from the^ 
former ones. • 

(xxviii ) It was while receiving a deputation that the bullet ^f the 
anarchist struck the Presidei^t * 

(xxix) A novel is usually criticised by whether its plot and char- 
acters are true to life. • 

(xxx) One thing that makes Arnold’s poetry so picturesque is be 
cause he always chooses his epithets with such judgment 

(xxxi) I am sorry that a previous engagement will prevent me 
being present on Wednesday evening 

(xxxii) The nation had settled the question that it would not have 
conscription 

(xxxiii) The fields ajid meadows looked a picture, being scattered 
with sheep and cattle feeding on the green grass 

(xxxiv) So far as medicine is concerned, 1 am not sure that physi- 
ology, such as it was down to the time of Harvey, might as well not 
have existed 

(xxxv) The Diet should leave to the Tsar the initiative of taking 
such measures as may be necessary 

(xxxvi) Be this a difference of inertia, of bulk, or of form, matters 
not to the argument. 

(xxxvii ) The railway has done all and more than was expected of it. 
(xxxviii) He will see the alterations that were proposed to be m^ie, 
but rejected 

(xxxix) Doing one’s duty generally consists of being moral, kind, 
and charitable 

(xl) Few ccuididates knew enough of the nature of discount m to 
bo aware that the charge for discounting a bill is calculated on the 
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period f:)etween the date of the transaction and that of the matimiy 
of the bilL 

(xli) The^ volunteer does not volunteer to be compelled to suffer 
long and neglected illnesses, and too often death, yet such ivijW South 
Africa on a vast scale, and is inevitable in "^irar upder me present 
official indifference. * ^ 

(xliij It is true that, disagreeing with M. Comte^ though I do. in all 
those fundamental views that are peculiar to hwn, I agree with him 
in simdry min^ vlSws. 

(xliii ) From liis conversatiorj I should have pronounced him to be 
fitted to excel iin whatever walk of ambition he had chosen to exert 
his abilities 

(xliv) If you should be sufficiently interested to pay a personal visit 
to the farm, you wilj he welcome and every facility will be shov n you 
(xlv) Beaumont was so accurate a judge of plays, that Ben Jonson, 
while h# lived, submitted all his writings to his censure, and ’tis 
thought used his judgment in correcting all his plots 

(xlvi) TJiere were only a few companies, comprised mainly of 
militiamen 

(xlvu) I beheld a man in the dress of a postilion whom I instantly 
i^oogmsed aj he to whom I had rendered assistance 
JfxviiifBvery Warwick institution, from the corporation to the 
scheols and the almshouses, have* joined hands in patriotic fellow* 
working * ^ 

(xlix) Swift’s plan was to offer to fulfil it on conditions so insulting 
that no one with a gram of self-respect could accept 

(1) I think sculpture and painting have an effect to teach us maimers 
and abolish hurry 

(li ) Their journeymen are far tocTdeclamatory , and too much addicted 
to substitute vague and puerile dissertatfbns for solid instruction 
(hi) Another stroke ot palsy soon rendered Sir Sampson uncon- 
scious even to the charms of Gnzzy’s conversation 

(Uii) Moderate churchmen, moving at length from their old moor- 
ings, are beginning to lift this question out of the party rut 

(liv) 1 have now seen him, and though not for long, he is a man who 
speaks with perfect frankness 

(Iv) The captain declared that his vessel had carried not less them 
three hundred passengers on any voyage 

(Iviy 1 hope the day is far distant when politicians will be guided 
less by the needs of their party than by the gbod of the nation, or 
that the electors will prefer to have their opinions ready made than 
to judge for themselves 

(Ivii) Though the rent was well adapted for his means, the locality 
was ill adapted to the residence of a man of his rank 

(Iviii) It was his intention to have travelled from Cologne to 
Mayence but he was compelled to return home • 

,(lix) Logically, either the proposition is true, or false ; either th© 
facts are correctly, or incorrectly stated. 



CHAPTER II 


ANALYSIS, PARSING, AND SYNT^SIS 


§ 1. Analysis 

Analysis is the flitting lip of sentence^ into their com- 
ponent parts Simple sentences can only be analysed into 
two parts, the subject and the predicate • 

The subject is that part which names the thing of which an 
assertion is made, and may be composed of a noun, ‘'adjective 
used as a noun, pronoun, infinitive, verbal noun, gerund or 

noun clause. * 

• % 

The meaning of the subject can be enlarged by the addition 
of an adjective or its equivalent, which is then known as* the 
enlargement of the subject The enlargement may be an 
adjective, noun in apposition, participle, an adjective clause 
or an adjective phrase 

The distinction between a phrase and a clause must be 
carefully boine in mind a clause contains a finite verb, a 
phrase does not 

The piedicate must contain a verb, which may have its 
meamng extended by an adverb, adverb phrase, adverb 
clause, or a plirase containing a nominative absolute. 

Foi simple sentences theiefore the following form of analysis 
should be used . — 


Subject I 


Subject jiroper. 
Enlaigement. 


Predicate 


Verb 

Extension. 

1 Object. 

v Enlargement of object. 


Double sentences can be analysed in a similar way, by 

^4 
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splitting up the sentences into two more simple sentences and 
then dealing with these separately, as shown aWve 
A complex sentence, you will remembci, contaii^ one 
principal clause, together with one or more subordinate ol&iises, 
which depend upon or amplify the prihcipal statement. These 
subordinate clauses may be classified under thre^ heads, ac- 
cording as theyj^ak# the place of nouns, adje(?tu^$s or adverbs 

(i) He told me that you had gone away. 

{a) He toW me . Principal sentence 

(6) that you had gon^ away Noun clause, object of told 

(ii) The t/Own where we now live i.s much healtbiei 

ia) The town i%much healthier principal sentence 
(6) where we now five Adjective (‘lause qualifying 

• foum 

(iii) We will stay where wf aie 

(a) will stay . Piincipal sentence 

{h) where we are Adverbial clause of place 

limiting nUiy 

(iv) He said Jihat he knew where the book was. 

• (a) lie said . Principal sentence. 

. •{h) that he knew ^whe!*e the Noun clause, object of satd 

book was ^ in (a ) 

(c) where the book was . • Norm clause, object of knew 

• * in (6) 


There is an alternative method of presentation ' 

Sentence He saiH he knew where the book was 

Subordinate clause he knew where the book was (noun) 

Sub-dependent clause where the book was {noun} 


Analysis of whole sentence 

Subject . 

1 * j f verb 

Predicate t obiect 

Analysis of subordinate clause 

Subject 


He 

said 

he knew 


He 

knew 

where 


Analysis of sub-dependent clause . 


Subject 

predicate 


/ subject proper . 

\ enlargement 
/ verb 

\ predicative adverb 


was 


was 


book 

The 

was 

where 
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Remember that in elliptical sentences — ie, sentences from 
which various words are missing — all missing words must be 
reinserted. 


§ 2. Parsing 


The word parsing comes from the Latin, Quae pars oraiionis ? 
— Lc. what part of speech ? * 

In the case of a noun or pronoun we are expected to state 
its kind, number, gender and case , in dealing with a verb, 
its voice, tense, mood, number and 'person ; and m the case of 
every word to slmw its exact relation to any other word in the 
sentence with wluch it is closely connected. 


Example — 

Parse the italicised words in the following senteuce . — 
Catching fish is a pleasant pastime for one who has plenty of 
leisure and patience^ hut it afifords me Utile enjoyment 


Catching . 
fish , , 

pleasant 

one 

of 

patience . 

and 

but 

affords 

me 

little . 
enjoyment 


Gerund of verb to Catoh nom case, subject 
Noun, collective, 3rd pern , sing , com gend , acc' 
case, obj tif catching 
Adj of qual , pdls deg , limiting paattme 
Pron., indef , 3rd pers , sing , com gend , acc case 
after for 

Prep, governing. in acc case 
Noun, abs., 3rd pers , sing , neut gend , acc. case 
after of 

Conj , joining the nouns leisure and pattence, 

Oonj . ad vers , joining the sentences . Catohtng . . 

patience and it . enjoyment 
Weak verb, trans . act , indie, pres , 3rd pers , sing , 
agreeing with ti, 

Pron , pers , 3rd pers , sing , com gend , dat case, 
indir. obj of affords 

Adj. of quantity xndef , limiting enjoyment 
Neun, abs , 3rd pers , sing., neut gend , acc case 
after affords 


§ 3. SsmtbeBis 

You ar^ occasionally ijalled upon to practise your skill in 
Synthesis, which is exactly the opposite to Analysis, for here 
you are given groups of short* sentences and asked to 
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weave them together into one or more harmonious complea 
sentences. ^ 

Emmpler-- ^ 

Narrate the following incident in three sentences, mlroduc 
ing all the facts supplied, and avoiding the use of the wore 
and.— 

Soon after the Spanish Governor sent for them They wen 
brought to Chaop. They were very well treated by the people there 
John Byron was asked to marry the niece of a rich old priest Th< 
lady m^e the suggestion through her uncle She wished him to b< 
converted first The old pnest magte the offer He took Johi 
Byron into a room * There were several large chests there The) 
were full ^ clothes He took a large piece of linen from one of them 
The linen was to be made into shirts for him This was only if h€ 
married the lady The thought of new shirts was a great tempta 
tion to Byr#n. He had only one shirt He had worn this ever since 
he had been wrecked. He denied himself this luxury He excused 
himself from the honour of marrying the lady 
• • 

Suggested anmer : 

Being brought (at the instigation ^of the Spanish governor) tc 
Chaco, where he in common with his comrades was well treated bj; 
the Inhabitants, John Byron found that he was expected to marry 
on condition that he embraced her faith, a lady who had made 
advances to him through her uncle, a rich old priest 

He was taken into a room contAining several large chests full ol 
clothes, from one of which the priest took & piece of linen, offering tc 
have the stuff made into shirts if Byron would accept his niece’s offer 

When we consider the fact that Byron possessed only' one shirty 
which he had worn ever since the day on which he was wrecked, we 
can realise how great was the temptation, but denying himself even 
this luxury he excused himself from the honour of marrying the 
lady 


Exercises 

(a) Write out the subordinate clauses *in the following 
passages, saying of what kind they are, and on what word 
each depends : — 

(i) Not that I think you did not love your father , 

But that I know love is begun by time ; 

And that I see, in passages of proof, 

Time qualifies the spark and ^ of it, 
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There lives withiu the very hame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it ; 

And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 

For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 

Dies m his own too-^much that we would do, 

We should do wheh we would ; for this would ” changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents 

• f 

(ii) Methinks a woman of this valiant spirit 

Should, if a covard hoard her speak these Vords, 

Infuse his breath with magna^iimity, 

And make him, iial^‘d, foil a man at arms 
r speak n#t this as doubting any heire , 

, For, did 1 but suspoct a fearful man, 

He should have leave to go away betimes , 

Lest, in our need, he might infect another, 

And make him of like spirit to himself 
If any such ])e hero, as God foibid > 

I^et him depart before we need hi*' help 

(in) The ills that J have done cannot be feafe, 

But by attempting gi^ater , and I fool 
A spirit within me •hides my sluggish hands, 

And says, they have b<ien innocent too long 
Was T a man bred great as Kofne herself, 

One formed for all her honours, all her glories, 

Equal to all her titles that could stand 
Close up with sustain her name 

As strong as he doth heaven, and was I, 

Of all her brood, marked out for the repulse 
By her no-voice, when I stood candidate 
To be commander in the Pontic war ? 

(iv") If it be so, Sii, that you are the man 

Must stead us all, and me among the rest , 

And if you break the ice, and do this feat, — 

Achieve the elder, set the yoimger free 

For our access, — whose hap shall be to have her 

Will not so graceless be to be mgrate 

(v) Though T am satisfied, and need no more 

Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to the minds of others such as ho, 

Whose Ignorant credulity will not 

Come up to the tnith ; so have we thought it good 

Prom our free person she should be confined 
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yi) And then he thinks he knows 
The Hills wheie his life rose 
And the Sea where it goes, 

’vii) I know not where his islands lift 
Their froiided palms in air. * 

[viu) Where Claribei low lieth 

The pause and die. 

(ix) What matters where 

A true manV. cross may stand 

(x) And that’s^youi Venus, whUioe we turn 

'ro yonder girl that fords the Lhni 

(xi) Not on the vulgar mass 

C'all’d “ work, ” must sentence pass, 

J'fungh done, that took the (‘ye and had tlie price ; 

O’er which, frimi level stand, 

The low woild laid its hand, 

•l^'oufid straighUvay to its mind, could value in a trice ; 

• 

But alt, the world’s coarse thumb 
And linger fail’d to plumb, 

(So p£/3s’d m malting up the mam account , 

All instincts immature, 

All puiposes unsure, 

That weigh’d not as his work, yet swell’d the man’s amount. 

(xii ) Lo I as a careful housewife luns to catch 
One of her feather’d creatures broke away. 

Sets down her babe and makes all swift despatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay, 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase. 

Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face. 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent ; 

So T-unn’st thou after that which flies from thee. 

Whilst I, thy babe, chase thee afar behind . . 

(xiii) If the reader has ever been present in a vast metropolis on 
the day when some great national idol was carried m pomp to his 
grave, and has felt powerfully, in the silence and desertion of the 
streets, the deep interest which at that moment held the heart of 
man, — if all at once he should hear the deathlike stfllness broken 
up by the sound of wheels rattling away from the scene, he will te 
aware that at no moment was his sense of the complete suspension 
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€ttid pause in ordinary human concerns so full and affecting as at 
that moment when the suspension ceases, and the goings^n of human 
Uf& are sudden]^ resumed. 

(b) Construct three complex sentences consisting of the 
following clauses : — 

(i) Pnncipal Sentence, Adverbial Clause of Condition, 

Noun Clause aa object. • « 

(ii) Principal Sentence, Adverbial Clause of Conces- 

sion, Adjectival Clause. • 

(lii) Principal Sentence, Noun .Clause xii ajiposition to 
the subject, Advirbial Clause of Cause, Adjectival 
Clause. * 

(c) Give one oi more examples of the use oi any pve ol the 
following constructions . — 

(i) A collective noun witii a jiiiiral \erb 

(ii) A transitive verb with a double object. 

(iii) The subjunctive in a principal sentence 

(iv) The infinitive dependent on aivadjecdi v e. - • 

( v) The nominative a b.^)lutc used witJi a present' pailiciple 

(vi) A gerund governing afl object. 

(Nij) An adverb modifying a preposition 

((/) Combine the lollowmg* detacdied statemeiiis into not 
more than three complex sentences 

r waK walking on a wild iouoj in Yoikshiic A iiainp oiakieuly 
appeared He b<‘gged hhkI he was "hji honest tiadesaian ofT his 
}ob.” I put tw^o pence m his duty pahn He smiled biiteily He 
remarkt^d » "'rhal ain’t no use to me* ” I put thtan back m my 
pocket I went, on niy w<iy I thought lie might follow Had 
language alone pursued irio 

(e) Ke write the following passage in ihiee sentences, 
avoiding semicoldns and the use of the word and ~ 

The (jrJ*oeks had been besieging Troy The siege had gone on for 
ten years It was all in vam. One of the Greeks contrived a device 
He made a horse of wood It was to be filled with aimed men. 
The Greeks weio to pretend to return homo They wei’e to hide 
behind an islimd. It was hoped the wooden horse would be taken 
inside the wall of Troy The Trojans found that the Greeks were 
gone The Greeks seemed to have returned home The Trojans 
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dragged the*wooden hem inside their oity» They were told it had 
been left tus a peaoe-oifering. They were told it was an ofiering to 
Minerva. They were warned by one of their priestB. The priest 
said they should leave the wooden horse alone. He said the Greeks 
were to be feared, even when they wero offering a gift Tlie Trojans 
held a feast that night They rejoiced. » Then they went to sleep. 
The armed men issued from the horse The Greeks had returned. 
The armed men opened the gates The Greeks “entered. They 
took the inhabitants surprise. They slew many of them They 
possessed themselves of the city 



CHAPTER HI 


.►UNCTUATION 

*' 1'he Wicked flee when no man jmitJiielh, hut righteouB is 
US bold as a lion.” 

Bendermg by Tomkins minor in Dfctatiou 

*^The wicked flea when nl' man pursueth hut the righteous, is as 
bold as a lion ” * 

Punctuation i« an artificial means oi end^vouring to re- 
produce on paper the different stresses and j}ause8 that 
would occur if the passage were spoken instead of being* 
written. 

There appears to have been no system of puno/^uation in’ 
ancient times, while the pi;esent system was not mtr^Auced 
until the end of the fifteenth century. As time went on men 
began to rely more and morfj on stops as an aid to exposition 
until quite recently, when a reactioA set in, and the tendency 
to-day is to write in such a way as to require the least possible 
use of punctuation marks. Legal documents, as you doubtless 
know, are so worded* as to require no stops at all, the con- 
stiuction of the sentences being so carefully considered that 
the interpretation of them is absolutely clear from the language 
itself. 

But the majority of writers have still to rely on punctuation 
to a certain degree in order to bring out the meaning of their 
arguments and to avoid ambiguity. 

The point to remember is to avoid sprinkling your text 
haphazard with* commas and other punctuation marks under 
the mistaken impression that they somehow heighten the effect 
of your work. 

There are four common stops, called respectively the Comma, 
Semi-colon, Colon and Full Stop or period. 

In Shakespeare’s time these represented little more than 
time-beats : they were put in partly as a guide to the actor 

. 32 
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«o that ha teould leaim to vary hia pauses cori^ctly, the comnatl. 
counting as one» the semi-colon as two, the e^Ion as thiee and 
the full t^op as four beats. 

Nowadays stops are used mainly "io show, or hint the 
grammatical relation between words, phrases, clauses and 
sentences, as well as to regulate the pace, to throw eajiphasis 
on particular words and to indicate tone. 

It is not to be imagined for a second that stops are 
devices to savg one the labour of getting words into- their 
right positions : they are meant to save the reader the 
moment or two that would sometimes be necessarily spent 
on rereading the sentence. * 

As ah experiment eliminate all "your punctuation marks 
from your nexfP essay : if any portion of it then reads badly 
there is projiably something ra<iically wrong with your style 
and the construction of your sentences. Stops are not meant 
to alter the meaning of a passage, though they frequently do 
so, butiio show it up. 

Thej»e is a tendency m much niodern work, notably in 
I\ir Masefield’s earlier books, to ma^e the full stop do all the 
work. Certainly such a method makes for simplicity, but 
it quickly becomes tedfous and jais the reader’s nerves 
considerably. 

Bearing in mind the excellent rule that understopping is 
better than overstopping, you will not* be likely to insert a 
3omma in such a sentence as He ashed whcU I should do. 

Nor will you be likely to fall into the trap of separatmg 
% verb from its subject, as in — ‘‘ Opposition to him, was 
jomparabie to the stand of blocks of timber before a flame.” 

The question becomes slightly more complicated when we 
5ome to the case of adjective clauses. 

Comlnas should not be used with a defining clause, but with 
i non-defining clause two commas should always be used. 

E^amjph — 

The river that r uns thro ugh London is turbid (Defining. ) 

The Thames, which runs through London , is turbid. (Non-defining. ) 

Adlverbial clauses are still more difi&cuit to deal with. There 
8 no working rule that I can give you. 
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But when an adverbial clause is to be stopped, add stopped 
incompletely, the omitted stop must alwa}^ be the one at the 
beginning and never the one'at the end. • 

Passages in parenthesis are commonly separated at each 
end from the rest of the^ sentence by means of comnias, but 
you must make sure that the passage under consideration 
IS really in parenthesis ; otherwise you will surround every 
adverb you meet with commas. 

In enumerations it is as well to use the fully stopped form, 
as in — “ Industry, honesty, and temperance are essential to 
happiness.” 

’ Semi-colons shpuld generally be employed between in- 
dependent sentences. The difficulty lies sometimes in being 
able to recognise sentences as independent. 

By independent sentences we mean sentences that are 
joined by co-ordinating and not by subordinating con- ‘ 
junctions. 

C/. “ I will not try ; for it is dangerous ” witJi ‘M will not ' 
try, because it is dangerous.” © 

We know that /or is co-<p:dinating and hecauae is subordinat- 
ing, but at first sight there se^ms very little difference between 
these sentences In case of doubt the following hint may be 
found useful. A subordinating conjunction maj^ be known 
from the other kind by its *being possible to place it with 
its clause before the previous sentence instead of after it 
without destroying the sense — e.g. we can say “ Because it is 
dangerous, I will not try,” but not “ For it is dangerous, 1 
will not try.” 


With regard to the use of the exclamation mark, it 
is worth while to remember Landor’s very instruct! vo^ 

saying : ^ — / 

“ I read warily ; and whenever I find the writings of a lad) 
the first thing I kIo is to cast my eye along her pages, to s^ 
whether I am likely to be annoyed by the traps and spring 
guns of interjection ; and if I happen to CBjiy them I do n^ 
leap the paling.” 

The use of the colon is quickly dying out : those whi 


use it seeifi to think it a prettier or more impressive sto 
than the semi-colon and use it instead of that ; some 
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it jtjLSt as\ vari^UA^ and resort to it when tired of the semi- 
colon. 

Few take the trouble to make certain of the rules which 
goTern its usage which are as follows : — 

• 

(i) B^een two sentences that are in clear antithesis, but 
not connected b^^an adversatiYe conjunction^ — e,g, “Man 
proposes : Ood disposes.” 

(ii) Introducyag a short quotation— e.g. “ -4Jways remember 
the ancient maxim : Know thyself.” 

(iii) Introducing a list of series — e.g. “ Chief rivers : Thames, 

Severn, Humber ” • ^ 

(iv) Inijfoducing a sentence that comes as fulfilment of a 
piomise expressed or implied in the previous sentence — e.g. 
“ Some thiqgs we can, and others we cannot do : we can walk, 

•but we cannot fiy.” 

(v) Introducing an explanation or proof that is not con- 
nected with tie previous sentence by for or some other con- 
juncti^n—e.^. “ Rebuke thy son, m private : public rebuke 
hardens the heart ” 

^ The dash, as readers of Sterne will immediately recogmse, 
is frequently employed in a very capricious and arbitrary 
manner, as a substitute for all* sorts of points, by writers 
whose thoughts, although sometimes striking and profound, 
are thrown together without order or dependence. 

The dash is only to be used very sparingly, but the following 
occasions arc legitimate : — 

(i) Adding to a phrase already used an explanation, exampU 

or preferable substitute — e g. “ Anybody might be an accuser— 
a personal enemy, an infamous person, a child, parent, brothel 
or sister.” • 

(ii) Inviting the reader to pause and collect his forces againsl 
the shock of an unexpected word that is to be used to close the 
sentence — e.g. “ To write imaginatively a man should 
imagination.” 

(lii) Assuring the reader that what is coming is 
witty. 
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(iv) Marking the arrival at the principal sentehce or the 
predicate after a subordinate clause or a subject that is long 
or compound. 

(v) Resuming after a parenthesis or long phrase, generally 

with repetition of some' previous words in danger of being 
forgotten. r 

(vi) Giving the air of an afterthought .to §i. final comment 

that would spoil the balance of the sentence if preceded only 
by an ordinary stop. » 

(vii) Marking a change of speakers when quotation 

^ marks and “ he said ” an^l other similar expressions are not 
used. • * 

(viii) With colon or other stop before a quotatiorf. 

(ix) Introducing a list. 

(x) Confessing an anacoluthon. 

(xi) Breaking off a sentence altogether. 

(xii) Doubled to serve the purpose of brackets. 

* • 

Hyphens ought to be voided wlien possible. There ar< 
three degrees of intimacy between words, of which the loosesi 
is expressed by their mere juxtapo'sition as separate words 
the second by their being hyphened, the closest by their beinj 
written continuously as one Word. 

Thus — hand workers, hand-workers, handworkers. 

Be careful to distinguish between walking stick, which migh1 
mean a stick that walks, or metaphorically as a descriptior 
of a stiffly behaved person, and walking-stick, a stick used ir 
walking. 

But it is worth remembering that the common tendenc} 
is rather to over-hyphen than to under-hyphen. 

There comes a time when compound words should drop the 
hyphen — e.g td-day and to-morrow ought certainly to be 
written today and tomorrow. 

Quotation marks, like hyphens, should be used sparingly.^ 

It is ridiculous to labour the point that passages hackneyed 

1 The remarks immediately following apply to the students’ writtei: 
exercises, which need not 1^ brought under the rules followed bj 
prinUTS. 
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by repetition are quotations, by confining them within quota- 
tion marks. 

No stop is really required at the end of a quotation to 
separate the quotation, as such, from what follows ^ that is 
sufficiently done by the quotation ifiarks. 

No step is needed at either end of such insertions m Sc said 
to part them fipm Jbhe quotation, that being sufficiently done 
by the quotation marks. 

^ Consequently the true stops should never stand bdEore the 
second quotation mark pxcept in obvious cases — e,g, the 
full stop. Words that interrupt (jLiotations should never be 
allowed stops to pa A them from the a notation 

• 

Examples — 

It is enough for us to reflect that ‘ such shortlived wits do 

• wither as they grow ’ ” 

“You are breaking the rules “ “ Well, the rules are silly “ 

• “ Certainly qpt ; “ he exclaimed “ I would rather have died “ 

“ cannot guess ’’ he retorted “ what you mean.** 

. “ Is<the question ‘ Wher^ was he U or * What was he doing ? * ? ** 

With regard to the use of double ana single quotation marks, 
the prevailing system is to use double marks for most purposes 
and single ones for quotations within quotations. 

The Oxford University Press, ^however, reserve the double 
marks exclusively for quotations within quotations. 

In conclusion I should like once more to emphasise the 
importance of punctuating sparingly. The good writer will 
imitate the good referee who blows his whistle only on the 
fewest occasions consistent with fair play. At the same time 
it must be remembered that the omission of a stop may alter 
the meaning of a sentence completely, as in — “ iMile children 
love one another,^' which means something very different from 
‘‘ TAUle children^ love one another . * 

There are still people who confuse the uses of the 
apostrophe. 

An apostrophe is used — 

(i) In the genitive case of the noun (but not of the 
pronoun) : “ He saw its tail disappear round the corner.” 

Ifs is short for it %s. 
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(ii) To replace omitted letters, as in ’twas, don’t, haven’t. 
Remember to place the apostrophe exactly above the place 

where the missing letter ought to be, just as you place the dot 
exactly over the i and not indiscriminately somewhere in the 
vicinity^ * 

(iii) To form the plurals of letters of the alphabet or of 

words taken by themselves — ^ 

“ You must dot your i^s and loop your Ts.” 

“ There are too many very\s in this essay.” 


Exercises 

(a) Punctuate the following passage and assign the dialogue 
to the two speakers — 

now did faithful begin to woncjer and stepping to Christian for he 
walked all this while by himself he said to him but softly what a« 
brave compcmion have we got surely tlus man will m*hke a, very 
excellent pilgrim at this Christian modestly smiled and said this 
man with whom you are s(v taken will oeguile with this tongue of 
his twenty of them that know lij^m not do you know him then know 
him yes better than he knows himself pray what is he his name is 
talkative he dwelleth in our town he is the son of one say well he 
dwelt in prating row and notwithstanding his fine tongue he is but 
a sorry fellow. 

(b) Write the following passage and punctuate it : — 

His birthday which occurred a week after his arrival was cele- 
brated \dth one of the most splendid fetes ever beheld at naples but 
notwithstanding the splendour wdth which he was encircled and the 
fiattenng honours with which all ranks welcomed him nelson was 
fully sensible of the depravity as well as weakness of those by whom 
he was surrounded what precious moments said he the courts of 
naples and Vienna are losing three months would liberate Italy but 
this court is so enervated that the happy moment will be lost 1 am 
very unwell and their miserable conduct is not likely to cool my 
irntable temper. 

(c) Punctuate the following passage : — 

r 

At length however his civility was so far awakened as to inquire 
of Klizabeth after the health oi her family she answered him in tbie 
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usual way after a moment’s pause added my eldest sister has 
been in town these three months have you never happened to see 
her there she was perfectly sensible that he never had but she 
wished to see whether he would betray any eonsciousness of what 
had passed between the Bmgleys and Jane and she ihieu^ht he 
looked a little confused as he answered *that he had never l>een so 
fortunate^as to meet Miss Bennet. 





CHAPTER IV 

VOCABULABT 

I 

lu working throngli the chapter on JEssay -Writing you will, I 
hope, put into practtce the following rules : — (i) the familiar 
word is tcb be given preference over the far-fetched ; (ii) the 
concrete over the abstract; (iu) the single word over the 
circumlocuti<^ ; (iv) the short over the long, and (v) (within 
limits) the Saxon over the Romance R you can obey 
jbhese five rules you are in a fair way to become a writer of 
English. • • 

. In tlsfe first place you igLUSt be warned against confusing the 
meanings of words. • 

Even well-known writers have Hbeen known to confuse such 
words as the^e : venal an& venial ; comprehensive and com- 
prehensible ; palatal and palatial ; veracity and voracity ; 
practice and practise ; luminous and vobiminous ; perspicuity 
and perspicacity ; reverend and reverent ; continual and 
continuous ; complaisant and complacent ; deprecate and 
depreciate ; predication and prediction ; ingenuous and in- 
genious ; temporal and temporary ; vocation and avocation ; 
ascetic and eesthetic ; proscription and prescription ; illusion 
and allusion ; supercilious and superficial ; transitory and 
transitional ; mendicity and mendacity ; personify and 
personate ; appreciable and appreciative ; punctual and 
punctilious ; deport and disport ; incredulous and incredible ; 
oificial and ofl&cious ; sentient and sententious , principal 
and principle. 

I do not propose to enlighten you as to the distinction be- 
tween the above pairs of words* but if theiee are any thjt you are 
ignorant of or doubtful about, do not rest until you have hunted 
down their exact meanings and committed them to memory. 

41 
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In tlte next place, if you attend to these rules you will not 
fall into the error of introducing numerous foreign phrases. 

It is tr^e that there are excellent foreign idioms which exactly 
express what no comhination of words in Eiiglish can convey, 
hut he careful before y6u employ even these useful phrases. 
You may make a gross mistake. t 

“ Arri^re-pensfee,” for instance, does'^npt ^ean “an after- 
thought.” 

“ Oui bono ? ” does not mean “ What is thcigood of it ? ” 

“Au pied de la lettre,” does notfmean “to the foot of the 
letter.” ^ 

If you don’t know what these three tery common phrases 
, mean, search until you do ; and then you may use them as occa- 
sion offers, but you will still^have to be carrful lest you ofiend 
in other equally well-known passages from Frenct^and Latin. 

Swtft’s definition of style was that it was the right word in 
the right place. Such men as Milton, Pater, Macaulay^ 
Shakespeare and Stevenson appear always t(f haVe^kapt at 
their beck and call every word in th^ language. • 

It is not for us to havetfrom 10,000 to 20,000 different words 
at our command, but that 48 no reason why we should rest 
content with a paltry 300 or 400. 

Have you ever wondered why workmen swear so much ? 
It certainly is not b^ause they are more intentionally vulgar 
or blasphemous than we are ; it is simply that they have no 
adjectives with which to clothe their thoughts ; their stock- 
in-trade of words is so easily exhausted that three or four 
words have to bear the burden of describing every quality or 
attribute that comes into their minds. 

The way to improve your vocabulary is to read omnivorously 
and to form a habit of looking up words in a dictionary. 

Nor does your labour end here. You should attempt to 
trace the derivation and changes of meaning through which 
words have passed during the centuries : — how, for instance, 
“ fare,” meaning “ journey,” should have become “ fear ” ; 
and how “jejune,” which originally meant “hungry,” should 
now mea]} “inept,” You may at first sight think this a dull 
pursuit, but I can assure you that it has boundless possibilities : 
a glance at Professor Weekley’s Romarwe of Names and Romance 
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of Simumk will quickly conviaoe you of tk© urutli of that. 
Try, for imtance, now, to trace from what countries we have 
borrowed bannock, yacht, siesta, caitiiB, avon, squaw, bai|an .i, 
kopje, influenza, potato, elixir, zinc and maelstrom. , ^ 

In the first place, of course, we owe n great many of our com^ 
monest words directly to the Latin; such words pauper, 
bonus, complex,^ ve^, premium, radius A moment’s thought 
will show you how innumerable are the words of this sort. 

But far more Remarkable than our debt to the Latin tongue 
is the resemblance between English and German Vuter, 
muMer, hruder. haus, feld, gras, korn, land, liahtn, singen^ bringen, 
brechm and so on present no difficuftif^s of translation even to 
one who ^pxows no German at all 

Once realise that an English t becomes z, tz or ss in German, 
that th becomes d, p becomes pf or f, d becomes t,-^nd v 
‘sometimes b, and the way is clear for the immediate 
^understanding of hundreds of German words. In grammar, 
too, languages are akin 

The«reason is, of course, that both English and German are 
descended from a comrnSn primitive Germanic stock. 

This does not mean, ho we ver, •that the languages are alike 
in all respects Modern * German is amazingly complicated 
compared with modern English, particularly in gender rules 
and inflexions. 

We had in Old English all the general characteristics which 
now differentiate our language from the Modern German. 
By Old English, sometimes called Anglo-Saxon, we mean the 
language spoken dowm to the middle of the twelfth century ; 
by Middle English that in vogue between 1150 and 1500. 
Modern English covers the last four hundred years. During 
all this time the language has been and still is undergoing con- 
siderable changes and modifications : so much so that the 
English used in the years before the Norman* Conquest seems 
like a foreign language. 

For exaipple : “ 5a 5e ne gelyfa5 5urh agenne eyre hi 
scoriath, na 5urh gewyrd; for-5an-5e gewyrd nis nan Sing 
buton leas wena ” defii^ immediate understanding even when 
you are told that 5 ” stands for *‘th.” 

The passage means : They who do not believe refuse 
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, through their own choice, not through fate, beohuse fate is 
ZH>thing but a false notion.” 

Owing to various caiises since the Anglo-Saxon period we 
have, |S I said, lost most of the inflexional uses, and now, 
furthermore, have arrived at a period when gender is deter- 
mined (as would seem to be rational) by the sex of the object 
discussed. 

We have now to consider the various historical events by 
which our tongue was enriched. , 

There was the Roman invasion, which gave us such words as 
street, silk, copper, inch, pepper and pound. 

' Then in the si^rth and seventh centuries the English were 
, converted to Christianity, and this accounted for ejclesiastical 
terms like bishop, creed, font, monk and priest. 

Then a few words survived from the Celtic Britcyis, but these 
are much fewer in number than is generally realised 

To the Danes and Scandinavians, on the other hand, we owe 
a vast number — e,g. law, husband, knife, sanlli, take, Tfhurs- 
day, want, wrong, get, hit, Joose, loft, leg, call, odd and root. 

Then came the Norman Conquest and the invasion by the 
French tongue, the most powerful of all influences on our native 
writers ever since. This influence ^as twofold : the Northern 
dialect came in 1066, and the Central French about^ 1150. 
These dialects differed considerably, so that we have to-day 
catch and chase, warden and guardian, launch and lance, 
wage and gaze, representing originaDy the same words. 

French words abound in our legal terminology. Court, 
assize, judge, jury, council, tax, manor, chattel, city, money, 
rent are a few from a very long list, 

Military terms too are derived in great numbers from the 
same source. Arms, armour, battle, siege, standard, harness, 
assault, fortress, and tower are examples. 

Terms of relationship, like uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, and 
cousin come from the same country. 

We also gained a second stock of Latin words through the 
French. 

The revival ofj Greek learning which took place about 
the year IbOO led to fresh acquisitions, and to-day modern 
inventions and scientific terms are usually Greek in origin. 
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Photograpfiy, i^elephone, cinematogiaph and stereotype as^ 
examples will set you on the track of many more. ' I 

From Italy we derive terms ir music and the fine arts. 
Finale, gamut, piano, staccato, dado, fresco, mezzotint, leplica, 
studio, terra cotta, afford evidence of this influence. 

The Dutch gave us nautical phrases like aloof# dock, skipper, 
rover, boom, av^t, Jiull, and so on ; the Spanish, such words 
as desperado, dispatch, negro, renegade, etc. 

Mineralogical ivords come from the High German, as might 
be expected — ^bismuth, qug^itz, shale, zinc, etc. Some words 
can easily be traced ^to their origin jjpr a little thought. 

Try to derive the following : — 

Verandaii, cocoa, albatross, knout, vast, steppe, coffee, 
eider, gong, gutta-percha, amuck, rickshaw, taboo, toboggan. 

Apart from^oreign influences we have added to our stock 
*by coining new words in three different ways : (i) Composition, 
,by joining two existing words to form a compound ; (ii) Deri- 
vation ; affd (lii) by Root-creation, which is the invention 
of an entirely new word. ^ ♦ 

Of the first sort apple-tiee, blackbird, breakfast, scarecrow 
and spendthrift are examples. • 

Of the second, cleverness, noisy, thinker and horsemanship 
will show how we employ suffixes to expand the meaning of 
a word 

Two other processes beyond those of adding prefixes and 
suffixes are back-formation by which we have abbreviated 
such words as “ nestling ” to arrive at “ nestle ” ; and shorten- 
ing, by which omnibus becomes bus and cabriolet, cab. 

Root-creation accounts for all onomatopoeic or “ sense by 
sound ” words like boom, cackle, whir, whiz, pop, pom-pom 
and other words which represent particular sounds. 

Another peculiarity of our vocabulary is the change of 
meaning which has oveitaken so many words.* Think out for 
a moment the number of different meanings you can get for 
fine, fast, jack, pipe and drive. 

What do you imagine “ preposterous means ? Literally, 
it ought to mean “ placed in reversed order.'’ Hoy^ do you 
think it comes to mean what we commonly suppose it to 
stand for ? 
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Frmisee k anotljiBX strange word. In ||ip proper sense 
it can mean nothing but “ things pieniiaed or stated before- 
hand.” HoWt then, does it come to mean house and land ? 
“ Egregious ” too, k really a term of praise ; “ silly ” once 
meant blessed ” ; “ tr&vel ” was a synonym for “ labour.^’ 
Then again, our vocabulary has been augmented by daring 
spirits among onr writers who have m^te^ or popularised 
words. To Coverdale we owe “ loving-kindness ” ; to Tyndale 
“ peacemaker ” and “ beautiful ” » 

Naturally we expect to owe mucji that is best m our tongue 
to the translators of the pible ; and it is a profitable exercise 
’ to attempt to estimate exactly what that debt is. 

' Spenser gives us elfin, blatant, and several oth^ words of 
picturesque beauty or graphic terror. 

But Shakespeare, as we might expect, heads ^le list His 
phrases like “ coign of vantage,” yeoman service,” “ to the* 
manner born,” “ to wear one’s heart upon one’s sleeve ” have^ 
become part and parcel of our everyday speecR. it is almost 
impossible to go through a day of^our life without quotiijg 
liberally, though quite iiiconsciously, from the greatest of all 
poets On the other hand,* Milton has given us only a few 
words of which we had no knowledge before his time. “ Pande- 
monium,” “irresponsible” and “impassive” are among his 
contributions. 

When we come to more modern writers we find that words 
have crept into the language by quite another route. 

Sheridan creates a delightful lady, Mrs Malaprop, who cannot 
get her words right, and hence the word “ Malapropism.” 

Swift gives us “Lilliputian,” “ Brobdingnagian ” and 
“ Yahoo ” ; Dickens contributes “ Pecksmffian,” “ gamp ” and 
many others ; and the list may easily be extended 
Then there is the question of slang. There is no doubt that 
such writers as 0. Henry ” have materially aided our sense 
of visualising people and incidents by indulging in this so-called 
lawless pastime, but it must be remembered that many aristo- 
cratic and time-honoured phrases were once slang but now 
have becopcie recognised through long and persistent usage. 

“ To go one better,” “ to go ofi at a tangent,” “ to be in at 
the death,” “to cut it fine,” “to come up to the scratch,’ 
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exactly exples^ij^ttitudes of mii^d that ^;?oiild scar ‘ely be better 
put iat 9 words. 

Foolish slang phrases and catchwords have their little day 
and cease to be, but Time tests all. The sla®g that is yj^ai^and 
graphic will survive in spite of all the ^dants in the world 

But injbhis connection it is interesting to read what Jane 
Austen had to sa^jin Jier day (1803) about the abuse of nice.*’ 
Turn to the fourteenth chapter of Northanger Abbey and take 
to heart the conjments you find there. Full idiom and full 
slang are far apart, but just by way of exercise try to place 
each of the following phrases into its yght group and determine 
which is slang and therefore not permissible, and which is 
idiom and therefore good English : — 

Outrun the constable ; the man in the street ; kicking your 
heels ; betwcjf n two stools ; cutting a loss ; riding for a fall ; 
hot seeing the wood for the trees ; minding your P’s and Q’s ; 
crossing the t’s ; begging the question ; special pleading ; 
a bon^ to pick f half -seas over ; tooth and nail ; blufi ; a tall 
order. « , 

*A useful exercise is to take a wo»d like “ as ” and think 
of as many similes as you can that are in common use — eg. 
> as proud as a peacock ; as*hungry as a hunter ; as strong as 
*a horse ; as stubborn as a mule ; as white as a sheet ; as 
plentiful as blackberries , as deaf as a pogt. 

In how many senses do you think the word “ jack ” can 
bo used ^ We have “ boot-jack,” “ Jack Frost,” “ jack- 
snipe,” “ to jack up.” Continue the list. 

Among other ways of widemng your stock of words one is 
to write down all the words you can remember (with suitable 
synonyms) that begin with the same prefix or end with the 
same suffix. 

Try the following to begin with : — 

Prefixes : Trans, inter, ad, para, syn, pan, con, per, pro, 
sub, super, ana. 

Suffixes : id, icious, itions, acious, ence, ent, ance, ant. 
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WL Errors in Voeabolarj^ ^ 

limited we are in our knowledge of words we are for 

ever unconsoioiriy imitating Mrs Malaprop, and while we pride 
ourselves on a “ nice derangement of epitaphs ” others more 
learned than we hold their sides with laughter at ojir quaint 
mistakes. It is an *error to indulge in archaisms ; we may 
make Chatterton’s mistake and thii^ that a little learning and 
dabbling in medieval English warrants our sjf inkling “ ekes ” 
and “ forsooths ” all over our text. Avoid all tendency to 
archaism, either in spelling or phraseology. 

It is also a mistake, ana a very common one, to drag in by 
the' heels at the most inopportune and inauspicioi^ moments 
hackneyed quotations in writing essays. Never, if you can 
possibly avoid it, fall into the snare of talking about “ to be 
or not to be,’’ “ the irony of fate,” “ a thing oi beauty is a* 
joy for ever,” “they also serve who only stand and wait.” 
A quotation is very useful m its way, but it must be apt,^fre8h, 
and not too well known. * ^ • 

Similarly with such phrases as a fidus Achates ^ Don Juaii, 
Adonis and most Biblical pJirases. The constant use of such 
phrases irritates your reader much*ln the same way that you 
yourself are irritated while listening to a sermon very slowly • 
delivered. You find that •you can anticipate exactly the 
adjective which the preacher is going to employ with par- 
ticular nouns. You know with him that “ way ” must always 
be preceded by “ conceivable.” Well, do not let it be so 
with you. 

Let your nouns stand by themselves ; they ought to be 
strong enough : if not, select fresh partners for them from 
time to time ; they must be inefiably bored by the com- 
panionship of the same adjectives every time they appear 
in society. • . 

listen to this delightful extract, fromMr Townshend Wamer’» 
inimitable Writiri^ of English, on how not to write : 

plumping himself down in his capacious arm-chair beside a 
cosy fire he lighted a fragrant cigar, and pouring himself out a moder- 
ate jorum of his usual whisky he abandoned himself to the sweet 
solace of his accustomed forty wmks. 
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Oommeni Oia this flight to be unneocssary. 

Again, when you find that an abstract noun is a necessity 
(it can nearly always be replaced by a verb or adjective) ^trj 
to avoid words ending in -ation, -ness or -ism. 

Charity, mercy, courage, truth, evil, faith and hope are 
among the finest words in the language ; avoid l^ng winded 
imitations. , 

Again, it is a mistake to use continually the same old similes ; 
think out fresh 4)nes. Phrases like ‘‘ as busy as a bee,*’ “ as 
blind as a bat,” “ as neat^ as a new pin,” “ as hungry as a 
hunter,” and so on have earned a I^p Van Winkle’s rest. 

Rest here and giveYourself a chance of proving your afiSmty 
with or rensoteness from Mrs Mala prop. 


Exercise 
THE BIVALS 

^ Enter Mrs MALApRpp and Sia Anthony Absolute 

Mrs Mod There, Sir Anthony, there %its the deliberate simpleton 
who wants to disgrace her family, ,^nd lavish herself on a fellow 
not worth a shilling. • 

Lyd. Madam, I thought you once 

Mr a Mai. You thought, miss! I don’t know any business you 
have to think at all — thought does not bcreome a young woman. 
But the point we would request of you is, that you will promise to 
forget this fellow — to illiterate him, I say, quite from your memory. 

Lyd. Ah, madam * our memories aie independent of our wills. 
It is not so easy to forget 

Mra Mai But I say it is, miss ; there is nothing on earth so easy 
as to forget, if a person chooses to set about it I’m sure I have 
as much forgot your poor dear uncle as if he had never existed ^ — and 
I thought it my duty so to do ; and let me tell you, Lydia, these 
violent memones don’t become a yoimg woman 

8ir Anth. Why sure she won’t pretend to rem§mber what she’s 
ordered not ! — ay, this comes of her reading ! 

Lyd. What crime, madam, have I committed, to be treated thus ? 

Mra Mai Now don’t attempt to extirpate yourself from the 
matter ; you know 1 have proof controvertible of it — But tell me, 
will you promise to do as you’re bid ? Will you take a husband 
of your friends’ choosing ? • 

Lyd. Madam, I must tell you plainly, that had I no preference 
for any one else, the choice you have made Would be my aversion. 

D 
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Mr9 Mai oWhftt busmm have yon, wHm, pmioimM and 
avermn ? They don't become a young woman ; and you OH^t 
to know, that as both always wear off 'tis safest In matdmsxy to 
be^b with a little averdcoi. I am sure I hated your poor dear uncle 
baiore marriage as if he’d been a blackamoor — and yet, miss, you 
'mo jsetksible what a wife l!*made! — and when it pleai^ Heaven to 
rate aa e naC hxan him 'tas unknown what tears 1 shed ! But suppose 
we were going to give you another choice, will you promise us to 
jgpve up this l^veriey ? • • 

Lyd, Could I belie my thoughts so far as to give that promise 
my actions would certainly as far belie my wordsf 

Mrs Mai. Take yourself to your room. You are fit company 
for nothing but your own ill-humours, 

Lyd. Willingly, mal^am — I cannot changejor the worse. [Exit. 
Mrs Mai There’s a little intncate hussy for you I 
iSir Anth. It is not to be wondered at, ma’am — all this is the 
natural consequence of teaching ^rls to read Had I a thousand 
daughters, by Heaven ! I’d as soon have them taught the black art 
as their alphabet ! * 

Mrs Mai Nay, nay, Sir Anthony, you are an absolute mis- 
anthropy. < 

Sir Anih. In my way hither, Mrs Malaprop, I obServedi your 
niece’s maid coming forth from a circulating library! — She had ft 
book in each hand — they ;^^eie half-bound volumes, with marble 
covers! — From that moment guessed how full of duty I dbould 
see her mistress ! 

Mrs Mai Those are vilo places, indeed ’ 

S^r Anth. Madam, a circulating library in a town is as an ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowledge ! It blossoms through the year ! 
— and depend on it, Mi« Malaprop, that they who are so fond of 
handling the leaves will long for the fnjit at last 

Mrs Mai Fy, fy, Sir Anthony, you surely speak laconically. 

Sir Anth. Why, IVIrs Medaprop, in moderation now, what would 
you have a woman know ? 

Mrs Mai Observe me. Sir Anthony. I would by no means wish 
a daughter of mine to be a progeny of learning ; I don’t think so 
much learning becomes a young woman ; for instance, I would never 
let her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or algebra, or simony, or 
fluxions, or paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches of lapulng — 
neither would it be necessary for her to handle any of yotu* mathe- 
matical, astronomical, diabolical instruments — But, Sir Anthony. 
I would send her, at nine years old, to a boarding-school, in order 
to learn a little ingenuity and artifice. Then, sir, she should have a 
supercilious knowledge in accoxmts ; — and as she grew up. J would 
have her instructed in geometry, that she mi^t Imow something 
of the contagious countries but above all, Sir Anthony, she should 
be mistress of orthodoxy that she might not mis-spell, and mis- 
pronounce words so shamefully as girls usually do ; and likewise 
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tiittt M^preb«iid the tme meaning of what fAie is saying. 

Tfale. Sir Anthony, is what I would have a woman know *, — and 1 
dpn’t thmk there is a superstitious article m it. 

84r Afiik, Well, well, Mrs Malaprop, } will dispute the point no 
further with you ; though 1 must confpas that you are a truly 
moderate imd polite arguer, for almost every third word you say 
is on my aide of ti o question. But, Mrs Malaprop, to the more 
important point in debate — you say you have no objection to my 
proposal. • • 

ififr® Mai. None, I assure you. I am under no positive engage- 
ment with Mr Acres, and as Lydia is so obstinate against him, perhaps 
your son may have bettor success. 

Sir Anth. Well, madam, I will write for the boy directly. H© 
knows not a syllabi© of this yet, though Fhave for some time had the 
proposal in my head He is at present witl" his regiment 

Mrs Mal.^ We have never seen your son, Sir Anthony ; but I 
hope no objection on his side. 

Sir Afdh. Objection! — ^let him object if he dare! — Ko, no, Mrs 
Malaprop, Jack knows that the least demur puts me in a frenzy 
directly. My process was always very simple — in their younger 
days, *twas “ Jac^ do this ; if he demurred, I knocked him down 
— and af he ^nimbled at that, I always sent him out of the room 

Mrs Mai Ah, and the pi^perest way, o’ my conscience ! — ^nothing 
is so conciliating to young people as se^^e^ity — Well, Sir Anthony, 
I shall give Mr Acres his discharge, ^d prepare Lydia to receive 
your son’s invocations ; — and^l hop© you will represent her to the 
captain as an object not altogether illegible. 

Sir Anth Madeim, I will handle the subject prudently. — Well, I 
must leave you ; and let me beg you, Mrs Malaprop, to enforce this 
matter roundly to the girl — Take my advice — keep a tight hand ; 
if she rejects this proposal, clap her \mder lock and key ; and if you 
were just to let the servants forget to bring her dinner for three or 
four days you can’t conceive how she’d come about [Exit 

Mra Mai. Well, at any rate, I shall be glad to got her from 
imder my intuition. She has somehow discovered my partiality 
for Sir Lucius O’ Trigger — sure, Lucy can’t have betray^ me ! — 
No, the gu*! is such a simpleton, I should have made her confess it. — 
Lucy! — Lucy! — [CaUa.l Had she been one of your artificial ones 
[ shotdd tiever have trusted her 

Ee-enter Lucy 

Lucy* Did you call, ma’am ? 

Mrtt Mai. Yes, girl — Did you see Sir Lucius while you was out ? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am, not a ghmps© of him. 

Mra Mai. You are sure, Lucy, that you never mention^ 

Lucy. Oh, gemini ! Td sooner cut my tohgue out. 

JffS Mai, Well, don’t let your simplicity |>e imposed on. 
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Luey, No, ma’am. 

Mvb Mai So, come to me presently, and I’ll give yon another 
lel^ to Sir Lucius ; but mind, Lucy — if ever you betray what you 
are entrusted with (unless it be other people’s secrets to me), you 
forfeit my malevolenoe fo^ ever, and your being a simpleton shall 
be no excuse for your locality [Madt, 


SoKNB III- — Mbs Malapbop’s Lndgiitgs 
Mrs Maiapbop, with a letter in her hand, and Captain Absolute 

Mrs Mai. Your being Sir Anthony’s son, captam, would itself be 
a sufficient accommodation ; but from the ingenuity of your appear* 
anoe, I am convinceii you serve the chara(‘ter here given of you. 

Abe. Permit me to say, madam, that as I never yet have had the 
pleasure of a^mg Miss Languish, my principal inducement in this 
aifair at present is the honour of being allied to Mrs Malaprop ; of 
whose intellectual accomplishments, elegant manners, and unaffected 
learning, no tongue is silent 

Mrs Mai. Sir, you do me infinite honour I I beg, captain, you’ll 
be seated — [They stt] Ah ! few gentlemen, nowadays, know how 
to value the ineffectual quahties in a woman’ — iew ‘think, how a 
little knowledge becomes a gentlewoman — Men have no sense now 
but for the worthless flow|);r of beauty ’ 

Aba It IS but too true, indeed, ma’am ; — yet I fear our ladies 
should share the blame — they think ^ our admiration of beauty so 
great, that knowledge in them would be superfluous Thus, like 
garden-trees, they seldom show fruit, till time has robbed them of 
more spacious blossom — Few, like Mrs Malaprop and the orange- 
tree, are rich in both at once. 

Mra Mai Sir, you overpower me with good-lMeeding. — He is 
the very pine-apple of politeness’ — You are not ignorant, captain, 
that this giddy girl has somehow contrived to fix her affections on 
a beggarly, strolling, eavesdropping ensign, whom none of u.3 have 
seen, and nobody knows anything of. 

Aha Oh. I have heard the silly affair befon^ — I’m not at all 
prejudiced against her on that account 

Mra Mai. You are very good and very considerate, captain. I 
am sure I have done eveiything in my power since I exploded the 
affair ; long agh 1 laid my positive conj unctions on her, never to 
think on the fellow again ; — I have since laid Sir Anthony’s pre- 
position tefore her ; but. T am sorry to say, she seems resolved to 
decline every particle that I enjoin her. 

Aba. It must be very distressing, indeed, ma’am 

Mra Mai. Oh 1 it gives me the hydrostatics to such a degree*^ — I 
thought she had persisted from corresponding with him ; but, behold 
this veiy day, I have interceded another letter from the fellow ; 2 
believe I have it in my pocket. 
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Ab0. Oh, •til© devil I my last note. [Atith. 

Mrs Mat Ay. here it is. 

Abs, Ay, zny note indeed ! Oh. the little traitress Imcy. 

[Aside 

Mrs Mol. There, perhaps you may know the writing. , 

• [Qims him l|c Uuer, 
Abs. T think I have seen the hand before — yes, I certainly m;ist 

liave s©en*this hand before * i- 

Mrs Mah Nay* bu^ read it, captain. 

Abe. [Beads.] My aouVs idol^ my adored Lydia \ — Very tender, 
indeed ! , 

Mrs Mai, Tender, ay, and profane too, o’ my conscience. 

Abs. [Reads ] 1 am exceastSely alarmed at the intelligence you send 

me, the more so as my new rival ^ 

Mrs Mai. That’s y^u, sir 

Abs. [Re^s.] Has universally the character of being an accom- 
olished gentleman and a man of honour, — Well, that’s handsome 
snough 

, Mrs Mai Oh, the fellow has some design in writing so 
Aha. That he had, I’ll answer for him, ma’am 
Mrs Mai. But go on, sii — you’ll seo presently 
Abs [Reads ] • As for the old weather-beaten she-dragon who guards 
i/oM.— ^\^o can he mean by that ? ^ 

•Mrs Mai, Me, sir » me^ — he means me’ — There — what do you 
think now ? — but go on a little further • 

Aha Impudent scoundrel’ — [Reftds] it shall go hard but 1 
joill elude her vigilance, as 1 fim told that the same ridiculous vanity, 
vhich makes her dress up her coarse features, and deck her dull chat 

mth hard words which she don't understand 

Mrs Mai There, sir, an attack upon my language ’ what do 
jrou think of that ? — an aspersion upon my parts of speech ! was ever 
such a brute ’ Sure, if I reprehend any thing in this world it is the 
use of my oracular tongue, and a nice derangement of epitaphs ! 
Abs He deserves to be hanged and quartered ’ let me see — 

Reads.] same ridiculous vanity 

Mrs Mai You need not read it agam, sir 

Abs. I beg pardon, ma’am. — [Reads.] does also lay her open to 
\he grossest deceptions from flattery and pretended admiration — an 
impudent coxcomb ’ — so that 1 have a scheme to see you shorUy with 
\he old harridan's consent, and even to make her a^o-between in our 
interview. — Was ever such assurance ! 

Mrs Mai. Did you ever hear anything like it ? — he’ll elude my 
vigilance, will he ? Yes, yes ! ha ! ha ! he’s very likely to enter 
these doors ; — we’ll try who can plot best I 

Abs. So we will, ma’am — so w© will ! Ha ’ ha ! ha ! a conceited 
puppy, ha ! ha ! ha ! — Well, but, Mrs Malaprop, as th» girl seems 
so infatuated by this fellow, suppose you were to wink at her corre- 
sponding with him for a little time — let her even plot an elopement 
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do you coxmive at her esoape— while just in the 
il(ex» wm h»v0 the fellcKir laid by the heels, and fairly contrive to 
eaixy bet ofi in his stead. 

Mf« Mol. I am delighted -mth the scheme ; never was anything 
better perpetrated I 

Abs. But, pray, could not I see the lady for a few minutes now f 
— I should like to try her temper a little. 

Mrs Mai Why, I don’t Icnow — I doubt she is not prepared for 
a visit of this kind. There is a decorum in tbeseonatters. 

Abs. O Lord I she won’t mind me — only tell her Beverley 

Mrs Mai Sir ! ^ 

Abs. Gently, good tongue. I Aside 

Mrs Mai What did you say of BOverley ? 

’ Abs. Oh, I was ^ing to propose that you sliould tell her, by way 
qf jest, that it was^verley who was below*^; she’d come down fast 
enough then — ha ! ha ! ha ! ^ 

Mrs Mai ’Twould be a trick she well deserves ; besides, you 
know the fellow tells her he’ll get my consent to see her — ha 1 ha ! 
Let him if he can, I say again. Lydia, come down he%e ! — [Calling. } 
He’ll make me a go-between in their interviews ! — ha f ha I ha ! 
Come down, I say, Lydia ! I don’t wonder at your laughing, ha ♦ 
ha ! ha ! his impudence is truly ridiculous * t 

Abs ’Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, ma’am, ha I ha ! ha ’ 
Mrs Mai The little hussy* won’t hedr Well, I’ll go and tell her 
at once who it is — she shSll know that Captain Absolute is come 
to wait on her And I’ll m&ke her Ijehave as becomes a young 
woman. ‘ ^ 

Abs As you please, madam. 

Mrs Mai For the present,* captain, your servant. Ah I you’ve 
not done laughing yet? I see — elude my vigilance ; yes, yes ; ha 1 
ha f ha ! [MaAl 

A hs Ha ! ha » ha ! one would think now that I might throw 
off all disguise at once, and seize my prize with security ; but 
is Lydia’s capnce, that to undeceive were probably to lose her. Til 
see whether she knows me. 

[Walks aside, and seems engaged in looking at the pictures. 

. Enter Mbs Malapbop, Fag, and David 

Mrs Mol. Sp! so! here’s fine work! — here’s fine suicide, 
parricide, and simulation, going on in the fields ! and Sir Anthony 
not to be found to prevent the antistrophe ! 

Jul For Heaven’s sake, madam, what’s the meaning of this ? 

Mrs Mol That gentleman can tell you — ^’twaa he enveloped the 
affair to me 

Lyd. Do, sir, will you, inform us ? [To ^'ag. 

Fag. Ma’am, I should hold myself v^ deficient in evwy re- 
quisite that forms the man of brewing, if 1 delayed a moment 'to 
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give all the^nformation in my power to a lady so 4^1y interested 
in the afiair as you are. ^ , 

I/yd, But quick I quick, sir t 

Tme» ma’am, as you say, one should be quick in divulpng 
matters of this nature ,* for i^orild we be tedious, perhaps while we 
are Nourishing on the subject, two or three lives may ba^lost ! 

Lyd. O patience! — do, ma’am, for Heaven^s sake i tel! ns w^hat 
IS the matter ? ^ ^ ' 

Mts Mai. Why, iqurders the matter' daughter’s the matter! 
killing’s the matter!'— but he can tell you the perpendiculars. 

Lyd. Then, pijthee, dr, be feriof . 

Fag Why, then, ma’am, as to murder — I cannot take upon me 
to say — and as to slaughtei ,• or manslaughter, that will be as che 
jury ^ds it. ^ 

Lyd. But who, sir— who are engaged m this ! 

Fag Ffgth, ma’am, one is a young gentleman whom I should be 
very sorry anything was to happen to — a very pretty behaved gentle- 
man ! We have hved much Dogether, and always on terms. 

Lyd But^ho is this ? who ? who ? who ? 

Fag My master, ma’am — my meister — T speak of my master. 
Lyd Heavens ! What, Captain Absolute » 

Mrs Mah Oh, to be sure, you are frightened now ’ 

Jvt. ^ But who are with him, sir ? 

• Fag As to the rest, iha’am, this gentleman can inform you 
better than I * 

Jul, Do speak, friend • [To David. 

Dav. Look’ee, my lady—by the mass : there’s mischief going 
m. Folks don’t use to meet for amusement with fire-arms, fire- 
ocks, fire-engines, fire-screens, fire-office, and the devil knows 
vhat other crackers beside* — This, my lady, I say, has an angry 
favour 

Jnl But who IS there beside Captain Absolute, fnend ? 

Dav. My poor master — under favour for mentioning him first, 
ifou know me, my lady — I am David — and my master of course is, 
)!• was. Squire Acres Then comes Squire Faulkland 
Jnl Do, ma’am, let us instantly endeavour to prevent mischief 
Mrs Mai. 0 fy ’ it would be very inelegant in us * — we should 
>nly participate things 

Dav Ah ! do, Mrs Aunt save a few lives — they are desperately 
;iven, believe me — Above all, there is that bloodrfjhirsty Philistbie, 
Jir Lucius O’ Trigger ' 

Mrs Mai Sir Lucius O’ Trigger 1 O mercy 1 have they drawn 
)Oor little dear Sir Lucius into the scrape ? Why how you stand, 
jirl ! you have no more feeling than one of the Derbyshire petrifac- 
ions t 

Lyd. What are we to do, madam ? • 

Mfs Mol. Why, fly with the utmost felicity, to be sure, to prevent 
oischief ! — Here, friend, you can show us ^e place ^ 
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Fug. If you pleftfiie, 1 will conduct you. — do you 

look for Sir Aathoiay. David. 

Mra Mai Come, girls ! this gentleman will exhort us — Come, 
sir, you’re our envoy — ^lead the way, and we’ll precede. 

Fag. Not a step before the ladies for the world ! 

Mrs Mai. You’re sure you know the spot ? 

Fag. I think I can find it, ma’am ; and one good tljiing is, we 
shall hear flie report of the pistols as we draw near, so we can’t well 
miss them ; — never fear, ma’am, never fear * » 

{Exeunt, he talking 

‘ Shkridan. 


m. SynonMs 

^ 1 / , , , 

One of the most effective ways of improving your vocabulary 
is to make a list of words out of a book that you &re reading 
and then by the side of each place another word which means 
m effect the same; this is not- always an easyHhing to do.. 
Finally, try to weave all the words into one connected prose 
or verse passage ^ • 

Try these by way of example . • 

Cornice, prodigious, symbol, conteiinn, labyrinth, commend, 
illegible, eligible, allegor^, ])recipitate, exhort, incentive, halo, 
continence, epitaph, epithet^ epigram, elegy, eulogy, obsequi- 
ous, antidote, disparity, indigent, mendicity, mendacity, con- 
tumely, syllogism, epicure, j>aragon, rhythm, bleak, oblique, 
induction, prejudice, « privilege, celibacy, incipient, nomad, 
gregarious 

Not the meaning only, but the pronunciation of words may 
be foreign to you People still exist who cannot pronounce 
such words as misled, sedative, plethora, satiety, absolutely, 
slough, awry, epitome, reconnaissance, volatile, rough, inven- 
tory and meagre. 

If ever you are in any doubt do not rest until you have 
made ceitain where the accents properly fall. 

* a 

IV. Metaphor 

It is important to remember that some of the commonest 
words are really metaphorical in origin. The ordinary Latin 
verb for think ” is a metaphor from “ vine-pruning ” ; 
“pondering” is metaphorical “weighing.” 
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The poiuf is, how far do we use our comparison consciously f 
Do w© do so in such phrases as “ drop the curtain on/* “ a note 
of warning,” ** paves the way for,” or “ open the door to ’* ? 

V. Trite Phrases 

Avoid ^t all costs falling into the mistake of employing such 
worn-out phraseseas ^ “ more easily imagined than described,” 
“ depend upon it,” ‘‘ in a vast majority of cases,” “ T am old- 
fashioned enough* to believe,” “ it stands to reason,” 

Never allow yourself to get into such desperate straits that 
you have to make punctuation oriitalics do the work that 
your impoverished vocabulary or intellect fails to make clear. 
Of such glrfting solecisms these perhaps stand out • 

“ And this honourable {^) proposal . 

• Certain ^/ntlemen in the audience . ” 

“ He wrote me yesterday ‘ 1 shall be delighted ’ (sic /).” 

VI. Misquotations 

• * 

Be careful to quote accurately. Kay . 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing,” not hiowUdge. 

* “ To-morrow to fresh woOds and pastures new,” not fields. 

Do hot venture on “ leading qu^tion ” until you are certain 
that you have got the meaning accurately. The same applies 
to “ the exception proves the rule,” and “ more honoured in 
the breach than the observance ” 

Never use any of the following quotations at all ; they are 
already worn threadbare , — chartered libertine ; balm in 
Gilead ; my prophetic soul ; harmless necessary ; e pur si 
muove ; there’s the rub ; the curate’s egg ; hinc illw lacrimcB ; 
fit audience though few ; a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ; more in sorrow than in angei ; metal more attractive ; 
heir of all the ages ; curses not loud but deep ; more sinned 
against than sinning ; the irony of fate ; the psychological 
moment ; the man in the street ; the sleep of the just ; a work 
of ''supererogation ; the pity of it ; the scenes he love^ so well. 
W1 can cordially recommend you, however, to hunt these 
quotations to their sources. 



CHAPTER V 

LETTEK-WlUTlH^ 

It miglit well be imagined that owning to the amount of practicse 
^ Ifl^h every one of us ^ets in tbe art of letter-writing any 
advice on the siftjeot in a textbook 'on English would be 
unnecessary. One morning’s post, however, wiH be enough 
to convince most of us that the art is a lost one Compare 
any of the letters appended to the end of this ch^ter with an^ 
that you may have in your possession at this moment, and you 
will realise at once that a very grievous decline in the standard 
of letter-writing has set in since the eighteenth^centur)^ . , There 
are, of course, many reasons for this We no longer look for- 
ward to the coming of the postman as a rare and quite wonder- 
ful event, the postage rates are cheap, and we are always in 
a hurry ; while in most cases we are within reasonable distance 
of our correspondents and spe them frequently. 

There are, in the first place, two quite distinct types of letter : 
the business and the personal. 

In the former we have to preserve the formalitks and. at 
the same time, if we are appljring for a post, to convey some- 
how on paper a picture of ourselves, portraying our best side 
and our aptitude for tbe business we wish to undertake. When 
we consider the number of applicants who are competing with 
us we have to take very particular care that our application is 
likely to differ from the others in style and originality. We 
have to avoid a stilted form of address on the one hand, and a 
too vulgar or colloquial method on the other. 

To ensure that our letter shall not be thrown into the waste- 
paper basket we have not only to write neatly, correctly and 
tersely, hut also to secure tbe reader’s attention in tbe opening 
sentence. You should, therefore, practise assiduously the 
composition of letters of this sort, putting yourself in tbe 

. 68 
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positbn cf %v©ry type of man in turn who wc^nld be likely t# 
anawer adyertise^ients in a paper. ^ 

The l^ffcjber will, of course, be headed with the, full add|e8e of 
the writer and the date, and begin with some suil 3 ji phmsf as 
Ikar Sir, Sir, or Genthmm. The usiinl endiiig is ^<mr^iUy, 
Yows faiihfvlly, and in some cases, as to the.War OflBicjiS or to 
the editor of a newspaper, 1 ham the hmiour tb h 0 , dr, your 
obedient servant, xoHowed by youi; full name. 

The body of t^e letter will contam all relevant details about 
your age, health, training occupation, degrees, references, 
and special qualifications for the post which you are seeking. 
Be careful to split up the parts of •your letter into compact 
paragraphs^ each of which should be linked up with that which 
precedes and follows it. 

Avoid all ^tock phrases or cliches, such as Yours oj 16fA 

tnsL re to hand. There is no merit in emulating the 

^erbose phraseology of your tailor, who generally says that he 
is awaking ihe ^vour oj your esteemed commands 

Evemih the most fori^jal business letter it is not wise to 
eliminate the personal element altogether. But the occasions 
on which you will be called upomto concoct a purely official 
letter will be few in comparison with those on which you 
will bfe expected to write familiarly. Formal replies to 
invitations are always written * throughout in the third 
person. 

The personal letter aims above all things at being interesting. 
Furthermore it presupposes that the recipient is interested in 
the writer and wants to know what he has been doing and what 
are his views on the questions of the day. You need not, 
therefore, apologise for being egotistical ; the best letters 
are always full of the writer’s personality. 

On the other hand, it does not follow because a letter is 
fhmiliar that it should be vulgar. There is a t^dency to con- 
fuse ease with cardessness ; only those who know the facts 
would ever believe the infinite pains that great writers always 
bake to ensure that their work should read as if it were artless 
and unforced. 

A good letter is quite as hard to compose as a good essay, 
and requires just as much care in paragraphing, punctuation, 
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ipdluag, handwriting, connection, coherence, simplicity of 
diction, and originality of thought. 

Slang is just as inexcusable in a letter as anywhere else. It 
is always a sure sign of a meagre vocabulary and should be 
rigorously shunned. ‘ 

You will discover immediately, on reading the ^ following 
letters of famous writers, that for the most part they describe 
a crisis in the li|u of the wiiter or the person written to ; a 
good' letter can scarcely be written if the writer has nothing to 
say, and a great occasion calls for worthy celebration, but you 
will do well to notice that one of the most charming of the whole 
series is by Charles Laml) on a subject 6o ostensibly mundane 
4nd uninteresting as roast pork. As with every other branch 
of writing, the first essential is an original point of view. This 

what I would have you cultivate first of alj. Once you 
have attained that you will find the rest of your work easy. 
In the meanwhile make up your mind that your letters homf^ 
shall no longer be mere duty scribbles, but cdreftflly thought 
out, witty, neat, and above all full of ^11 the interesting isacidents 
that you have collected* during the week The x>lcasure that 
your letters usually give will be more than doubled at very 
little expense of time and energy^ and you will be teaching 
yourself m the best possible way the art of self-expression. 

The War naturallj’’ gave a great impetus to artistic letter- 
writing, and you should certainly read the letters of Chapin, 
Vernede, Keeling and Manwaring. 

Closely related to epistolary composition is the privately 
written journal or diary. The practice of keeping a journal 
of your own theories and experiences is most valuable if you 
can rely on your own honesty. Arnold Bennett, how^ever, 
asserts that the people who dare to write down on paper 
exactly what they feel or do, even though their own eyes are 
the only ones*" which will read what they have written, are 
very few. But no diary is worth writing unless you are 
mercilessly truthfuK about yourself. You should read The 
Diary of a Dead Officer and The Journal of a Disappointed 
Man 
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SELECTIONS. FROM ENGLISH LETTERS 

Head the following selections from ^he most famous |!n|^ish 
letter-writers : — 

Itfargery Brews> 1476. 

Koger Aschftm, 1516-1568. 

Earl of Essex, 1667-1601. 

Sir Hemy Sidney, ?-1586. 

Sir Walter RalegK 1552-1618. 

James Howel, 1596-1666. 

Jeremy Taylor, 1613-1667. 

lJ?)iothy Osborne, 1628-1698 

Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745 

La<Jy Mary Wortley Montagu, 1690-1762. 

Earl of Chesterfield, 1694-1773. 

Hprais? Walpole, 1717-1797. 

Richard Steele, 1672-1729 
Samuel Johnsorf, 1709-1784^ 

Oliver Goldsmith, 1728-1J74 
Sir Walter Scott, *1771-1832 
Charles Lamb, 1775-1834. 


Margery Brews to John Paston 

Unto my right well-heloved Valentine, John Paston, Squire, he this hill 
delivered, &c 

Right reverend and worshipful, and my right well-beloved 
Valentine, I recommend me unto you, full heartily desiring to hear 
of your welfare, which I beseech Almighty God long for to preserve 
unto His pleasure and your heart’s desire And if it please you to 
hear of my welfare, I am not in good health of bodjinor of heart, nor 
shall be till I hear from you : 

For there w'otteth no creature what pain that 1 endure, 

And for to lie dead, I dare it not dyscure [discover]. 

And my lady my mother hath laboured the matter to my father full 
diligently, but she can no more get than ye know of, fof the which 
God knowethpl am full sorry. But if that ye love me, as I trust 
verily that ye do, ye will not leave me therefore ; for if that ye had* 
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not hall the livelihood that ye have, for to do the greatest labour that 
any woman alive might, 1 would not forsake you. 

And if ye ooimnand me to keep me true wherever I go, 

I wis I will do all might you to love and never no mo. 

And if my f riend4 say that I do amiss, 

They Bha|l not me let so for to do, 

Mine heart ine bids evermore to 16ve you 
Truly over all earthly thing, v ^ 

And if they be never so wroth, 

^ I trust it shall be better in time coming 4 r 

t, 

No more to you at this time, but the Holy Trinity have you in 
keeiang. And I beseech yoi^ that this bill be not seen of hone earthly 
oreature save only yeurself, &c * 

,And this letter was indite at Topcraft, with full heavy Jieart, &c. — 
By your own, Mabgbry Bbews. 

February, 1476-1477 


Roger Asoham to his wife Mabgaoet*, 

[November, 1668.]* 

Mine own good Margaret. — The more I think upon your sweet 
babe, as I do many times both day a\id night, the greater cause I 
always find of giving thanks continually to God for his singular good- 
ness bestowed at this time upon the child, yourself and me, even 
because it hath rather pleased him to take the child to himself into 
heaven, than to leave it here with us still on earth. When I mused 
on the matter as nature, flesh, and fatherly fantasy did carry jne, I 
found nothing but sorrows and care, which very much did vex and 
trouble me, but at last forsaking these worldly thoughts, and re- 
ferring me wholly to the will and order of God in the matter, I found 
such a change, such a cause of joy, such a plenty of God’s grace to- 
wards the child, and of his goodness towards you and me, as neither 
my heart can comprehend, nor yet my tongue express the twentieth 
part thereof. 

Nevertheless, because God and good will hath so joined you and me 
together as we mtist not only be the one a comfort to the other in 
sorrow, but also partakers together in any joy, 1 could not but declare 
unto you what just cause I think we both have of comfort and gladness 
by that God hath so graciously dealt with us as he hath. My first 
step from care to comfort was this, I thought God had done his will 
with our child, and because God by his wisdom knoweth what is best* 
and by his goodness will do best, I was by and by fully persuaded the 
best that can be is done with our sweet child* bu% seeing God’s 
wisdom is tmsearchable with any man’s heart> and his goodness un- 
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speakOrbk wi^i aay mau's tcoigue, 1 will come down^lBqim #u 0 h high 
thoughts, azld talk moi:B sensibly with you, and li^y |p|>«!*n before you 
such matter as may be both a full comfort of all out cares past^ and 
also a just c&use of rejoicing as long as we live. You wdQl remem^r 
our continual desire and wish, our nightly prayer tc^fbther, ih# <lod 
would vouchsafe to us to increase the numW df thi%^woil<F} we 
wished tha^ nature should beautifully perfown the work by we 
did talk how to bring up our child m learning and vifii^ ; we had 
care to provide for ft, honest fortune should lavpur and follow 
it. And see, sweet wife, how mercifully Ood hath dealt with us |dl all 
points, for what wish could dosire, what prayer could crave, %hat 
natike could perform, what vii%ie could deserve, what fortune could 
afford, both we have received and our child doth enjoy alibady. 
And because our desire ^fhakked be Go#) was idways joined with 
honesty, and our prayers mmgled with fear, and applied always to 
the world toof the will and pleasure oi God hath given us more than 
we wished, and that which is better for us now than we could hope to 
think upon ; bijjb you desire to hear and know how marry, even thus, 
we desired to^ made vessels to increase the world, and it hath 
pleased God to make us vessels to increase heaven, which is the great- 
est honour to mai^ the greatest joy to heaven, the greatest spite to 
the devil, the* greatest sorrow to hell, that any man can imagine. 
Secondarily, when nature hgd performed what she would, grace 
stepped forth and took our child from nat*ire, and gave it such gifts 
over and above the power of nature where it could not creep in 
earth by nature it was straitwsy well able to go to heaven by grace. 
It could pot then speak by nature, and now it doth praise God by 
grace ; it could not then comfort the, sick and careful mother by 
nature, and now through jirayer is able to help,father and mother by 
grace ; and yet, thanked be nature, that hath done all she could do, 
and blessed be grace that hath done more and better than we would 
wish she should have done. Perad venture yet you do wish that 
nature had kept it from death a little longer, yea, but grace hath 
earned it where now no sickness can follow, nor any death hereafter 
meddle with it ; and instead of a short life with troubles on earth, it 
doth now live a life that never shall end with all manner of joy in 
beaven. 

And now, Margaret, go to, I pray you, and tell me as you think, do 
y-ou love your sweet babe so little, do you envy his happy state so 
[pu6h, yea, once to wish that nature should have iather followed 
your pleasure in keeping your child in this miserable world, than 
jrike should have purchased such profit for your child in bringing 
bim to such felicity in heaven ? Thirdly, you may say unto me, 
bhe child had lived in this world, it might have come to such goodness 
by grace and virtue as might have turned to g|^t comfort^ us, to 
jood service to our country, and served to ha^ deserved as high a 
[>laoe in heaven as he doth now. To this, in i^iort, 1 answer, ought 
we not in all things to submit to God’s good nii^ll and pleasure, nnd 
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to rulib oor auctions, which I doubt not but you w^ll 
ondeavoiUr to do t And therefore I will say no more, but with all 
comfort to you here, and a blessing hereafter, which I doubt not but 
IS pre|>ared for you. — Your dearly loving husband, 

Eoobb Askam. 


To my dear wife, Mrs Margaret Askam, these. 


The Eabl or Essex to Queen Elizabeth 

Mau 12 , 160 b. 

, Before all letters wntten^bx this hand be {vanished or he that sends 
this enjoin himself eternal silence, be pleased, I humbly beseech 
'your Majesty, to read over these humble lines. At 4»undry times, 
and by sundry messengers, I received these words as your Majesty’s 
own, that you meant to correct and not to ruin ; since which time 
when I languished in four months* sickness, forfeited almost all that 
I was enabled to engage, felt the very pangs of death upon me, and 
saw that poor reputation, whatsoever it was that 1 enjoyed hitheit^t 
not suffered to die with me, but buried and I alivd*, I j^t kispd your 
Majesty’s fair correcting hand, and was confident in ypur royal 
word ; for I said to my^lf, between my ruin and iny 80ver6ign*8 
favour there is no mean, and if she bestow favour again, she gives it 
with all things that in this world I either need or desire. But now 
the length of my troubles, and the continuance, or rather increase, of 
your Mfajesty’s indignation, have made all mOn so afraid of me, as my 
own poor state is not only niined, but my kind friends and faithful 
servants are like to die in pnson because I cannot help myself with 
mine own 

Now. I do not only feel the weight of your Majesty’s mdignation, 
and am subject to their malicious insinuations that first envied me 
for my happiness in your favour, and now hate me out of custom ; 
but as if I were thrown into a comer like a dead carcase, I am gnawed 
on and torn by the vilest and basest creatures upon earth. The 
prating tavern haunter speaks of me what he lists ; the frantic 
libeller writes of me what he lists ; already they print me and make 
me speak to the world, and shortly they will play me in what forms 
they list upon* the stage. The least of these is a thousand times 
worse than death. But this is not the worst of my destiny, for your 
Majesty that hath mercy for all the world but me, that hathprotecUld 
from scorn and infamy all to whom you over avowed favour but 
Essex, and never repented you of any gracious assurance you had 
given till now ; your Majesty, I say, hath now, in this eighth m(?nth 
of my cldse impnsonment, as if you thought mine infirmities, beggary 
and infamy too little punishment, rejected my letters and refused to 
hear of me, which to traitors you never did. What therefore re- 
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Y only iloia, to beseech yoor Majest;^, on the knees oii 
riay fioart, # o^molode my punishment, my misery arid my Ufe all 
together, tlmt 1 may go 4/o my Saviour, who hath paid himself a 
mnsom for me, and whom, methinks» 1 sliall hear calling me out of 
this unkind world in wiiioh I have lived too long, €ind ever thought 
myself too happy. — From your Majesty's liumblest vassal, ^ 

Essex. 


Sib Hekjby Sidnii^>^ yo bis Son Philip Sidney 


[1566.1 

I have received VYV^r AC?VV^XO AXKIJAX yX/XX, WXXUWXX in Latin, the 
other in French, which I take in good part and will you to exercise 
that practice of learning often ; for that will stand you in most stead, 
in that professian of life that you are bom to live in And, since this 
is my first letter that ever I did write to you, I will not, that it be all 
4 ^pty of some advices, wluoh my natural care of you provoked me 
to wisli, you t4> follow, as documents to you in this your tender age . 
Let yoxft first action be, the liftmg up of your mind to Almighty God, 
by heart prayer, and feelingly digest tfie words you speak in prayer, 
with continual meditation, and thinking him to whom you pray, 
and of the matter for which you pray. • And use this as an ordinary, 
And at an ordinary hour. Whereby the time itself will put you in 
remembrance to do that which you are accustomed to do. In that 
time apply your study to such hours us your discreet master doth 
assign you, earnestly ; and the time (I know) bte will so limit, as shall 
be both sufficient for your learning, and safe for your health. And 
mark the sense and the matter of that you read, as well as the words. 
So shall you both enrich your tongue with words, and your wit with 
matter; and judgment will grow as years groweth in you. Be 
humble and obedient to your master, for unless you frame yourself to 
obey others, yea, and feel in yourself what obedience is, you shall 
never be able to teach others how to obey you. Be courteous of 
gesture, and affable to all men, with diversity of reverence, according 
to the dignity of the person. There is nothing that winneth so much 
with so little cost. Use moderate diet, so as, after your’ meat, you 
may find your wit fresher, and not duller, and your body more lively, 
ai^ npt more heavy Seldom drink wine and yet sometime fio, lest 
being enforced to drink upon the sudden, you should find yourself in- 
fiamed. Use exercise of body, but such as is without peril of your 
joints or bones It will increase your force, and enlarge your breath. 
Delight to be cleanly, ^s well in all parts of your body, b§ in your 
garments. It shall make you grateful in each, company, and other' 
wise loathsome. Give yourself to be merry, you degeneiate from 
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yOur father, if you find not yourself most able in wit ant^ body, to do 
away thing, when you be most mefly ; but let your mirth be ever void 
of all scurrility, and biting words to any man, for a wound given by a 
word is oftentimes harder to be cured than that which is given with 
the sword. Be you rather a hearer and bearer away of other men’s 
talk, than a beginner or firocurer of speech, otherwise you shcdl be 
counted to delight to hear yourself speak. If you h^ar a wise 
sentence, or an apt phrase, commit it to your memory, with respect 
of the circumstance, when you sliall speak, jit oLet never oath be 
heard to come out of your mouth, nor words of ribaldry ; detest it in 
others, so shall custom make to yourself a law against it in yourself 
Be modest in each assembly, and lather bo rebuked of light fellows 
for maiden-hke shamefacedness, tha^i of your sad friends for pert 
boldhess. Think upon eyc^ w^ord that yo^u will speak, before you 
utter it, and remember hoVr nature hath ranipired up (as it were ) the 
tongue with tefjth, lips, yea, and hair without the lipg, and all be- 
tokenmg reins, or bridles, for the loose use of that member. Above 
all things tell no imtruth, no, not in trifles The custom of it is 
naughty, and let it not satisfy you, that, foi a tune, heaicrs take 
it for a truth ; for after it will be known as it is to your shame ; for 
there cannot be a greater reproach to a gentleman than to ly^ 
accounted a bar. Study and endoavoui yourself to 4)e vijtuously 
occupied So shall you make such an habit of well-doii^ in you, 
that you shall not luiow ^ow to do e\’il, though you would Re- 
member, my son, the noole blood you are descended of, by your 
mother’s side ; and think that only bjr virtuous life and good action, 
you may be an ornament to that illustrious family , and otherwise, 
through vice and sloth, you shall be counted lobes gmerts, one of thd 
greatest curses that can happen to man Well (my little Philip) this 
IS enough for me, and*too much, I fear, for you But if I find 
that this light meal of digestion nourish anything the weak stomach 
of your young capacity, 1 will, as I find the same grow stronger, feed 
it with tougher food Your loving father, so long as you live in the 
fear of Glod. 


Sib Walter Ralegh to King James I 

c. 

The Toweb : Sept 24 , 1618 . 

If in my jomy outuard boimd I had of my men murthered at the 
Islands, and spared to tak revenge ; if I did discharge some Spanish 
barkes taken, without spoile ; if I forbare all partes of the Spani^ 
Indies, whenn I might have taken twentye of their townes on the 
sea cost, and did only follow the enterprise which I undertooke for 
Guiana, — where without any direction from me, a Spanish village 
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was burnt), frhioh was nowly sett up within three miies of the imne, — 
by your Majesties favor 1 fuide uoei^asozi whie the ^fuish Enabassa* 
dore should complaine of me. If it were lawful! for”the Spanish to 
murther 26 Englishmen, tyenge them back to backe, aud then to cutt 
theire throtes, when they had traded with them a whole mozietl% aid 
came to them on the land without so ntuch as one sword amongst 
them all and that it may not bo lawfull for your Maji^st^s eubf^ct^, 
beingo forced by them, to repell force by force, we ipay ju'^tly my, 
“ O miserable Eijglislj^ I ” 

If Parker and Mutton took Campeach and other places in th^ Hon- 
duraes, seated in tb© hart of the Spanish Indies ; burnt townes, kiUed^ 
the Spaniards, and had nothing sayed to them at their retume,-~-<and 
that my sdlfe forbore to lool^ into the Indies, because I would not 
offend, I may as justly^say, ** O miser^le Sir Walter Balegh ! ” 

If I had spent my poore estate, lost my sonne, suffred, by sicknes 
and otherv^se, a Vorld of miseries , if 1 ha^d resisted with the mani- 
fest hazard of my life the robeUs [robbtTies] and spoils which my 
oompanyes would have made ; if when I was poore I could have mad 
«my selfe rich^ if when I had gotten my libertye, which all men and 
Nature it selfe doth so much prise, I voluntanhe lost it ; if wh(5n I 
iwas master of iny life I rendred it agame , if, [though] I might else- 
where have*soulfi iny shipp and goods, and put five or six thousand 
poun^Sgin my purse, I have brought her into England , I beseech 
ybur Majestie to lieleeve, that all this I Jiave done because it should 
[not] be sayed to your Majestie that vour Majestie had given hbertie 
and trust to a man whose ende was out the recovery of his hbertie, 
and whoe had betrayed your* Majesties trust 

My mutiners tould me, that if I returned for England I should be 
undone ; but I beleeved more in j^oiu* Majesty’s goodnes then m 
their arguments Sure I am, that 1 am the first who, being free and 
able to inrich my selfe, hath embraced povertie And as sure I 
am that my example shall make me the last But your Majestees 
wisdom© and goodnes I have made my judges, who have ever bine, 
and shall ©uer rornain your Majesty’s most humble vassall 

W. Ralegh. 


James Howel to Sir J. S at Leed« Castle 

Westminster : Juh/ 25, 1625. 

Sir, — It was a quaint difference the ancients did put betwixt a 
letter and an oration ; that the one should be attired like a woman, 
the other like a man : the latter of the two is allowed larg^ side robes, 
as long periods, parentheses, similes, examples, and other parts of 
rhetorical flourishes ; but a letter or epistle should be short-coated 
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c^dsoly couched ; e huugerlin beoonxes a letter more ftaiidiOIJtiftiy 
than a gown ; indeed we should w«te as we speak ; and that'® a tme 
fiuniliar letter which expresseth one’s mind, as if he were discours^g 
with the party to whom he writes, in succinct and short terms. The 
tongue and the pen are both of them interpreters of the mind } ^ but I 
hold the pen to be the morS faithful of the two The tongue in udo 
posita, being seated in a moist slippery place, may fail and fatilier in 
her sudden extemporal expressions ; but the pen having a greater 
advantage of premeditation, is not so subjeof toeerror, and leaves 
things behind it upon firm and authentic record. Now letters, 
though they be capable of any subject, yet commoij.ly they are either 
-narratory, objurgatory, consolatory, monitory, or congratulatory. 
The first consists of relations, the secofid of reprehensions, the third 
of comfort, the two c^pnsel and joy : ^there are some who in 

lieu of letters write honfilies ; they preach when they should epistol- 
isae : there are others that turn them to tedious tractate^: this is to 
make letters degenerate irom their true nature Some modem 
authors there are who have exposed their letters to the world, but 
most of them, I mean among your Latin epistohzers? go freighted* 
with mere Bartholomew ware, with tnte and trivial phrases only, 
lifted with pedantic shreds of school-boy verses Others there ate 4 
among our next transmarine neighbours eastward!, who wnl,e in 
their own language, but their^ style is so soft and easy, th|i>t their 
letters may be said to be Ijke bodies of* loos© flesh without' sinew^i, 
they have neither joints of art nor arteries m them ; they have a 
kind of simpering and lank hecVic expressions made up of a bombast 
of words and flnical affected compliments only I cannot well away 
with such fleazy stuff, with such cobweb-compositions, where there 
18 no strength of matter, nothing for the reader to carry away with 
him that may enlarge tlie notions of his soul. One shall hardly find 
an apophthegm, example, simile, or any thing of philosophy, history, 
or solid knowledge, or as much as one new created phrase m a 
hundred of them ; and to draw any observations out of them, were 
as if one went about to distil cream out of froth , insomuch that it 
may be said of them, what was said of the Echo, “ that she is a mere 
sound and nothing else.” 

I return you your Balzac by this bearer : and when I foimd those 
letters wherein he is so familiar with his King, so flat ; and those to 
Bichlleu so puffed with prophane hyperboles, and larded up and 
down with such gross flattenes, I forebore him further 
So I am your most affectionate servitor 
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J ascibs h5)wbl to the Rt. Host. Lady Soeoop, Countess or 
SUNI>:i»I.ANI> 

STAamHttD; Au0. 5, 

Madam,— I l^y yeBtemight at the po^-honBe a/t BtUton, md this 
meming betimes the post-master oame to my bed’s-h^t I me 

the Duk^ of Buckingham was slain. ^ ^ 

My faith was n^t tljen strong enough to believe iC tilf ah hpprago . 
I met in the way with my Lord of Rutland (yodr brother) zidmg gost 
towards Loi|.,don^ it pleased him to alight, and shew me a ioiier, 
wherein th^re was an exact relation of all the circumstances of this 
sad tragedy * 

Upon Saturday leust, wheh^ was but nextj^fore yesterday, being 
Bartholomew eve, the Duke did rise up in a JmUdisposed humour out 
of his bed, and cut a caper or two, and being ready, and having been 
under t^^ barber’s hand (where the murderer had thought to have 
doi^e the d^ed, for he was leaning upon the window all the while) he 
j^went to brerfkfast, attended by a great company of commanders, 
where Monsieur Subize came to him, and whispered him in the ear 
« that Rochelle was relieved ; the Duke seemed to alight the news, 
which mad» soiiie think that Subsize went away discontented. 

Af#^ breakfast the Duke going opt, Colonel Fryer stept before 
him, and stopped him upoft some business, and Lieutenant Felton, 
being behind, made a thrust with a common tenpenny knife over 
Fryer’s arm at the Duke, which ligfited so fatally that he slit his 
► heart in two, leaving the kniffe sticking in the body The Duke took 
• out the knife and threw it away ; and laying his band on his sword, 
and drawing it half out, said, “ The villain hath killed me ” (meaning, 
as some think, Colonel Fryer) for there hAd been some difference 
betwixt them ; so reeling against a chimney, he fell down dead, 
^he Dutchess being with child, hearmg the noise below, came in her 
night-geers from her bedchamber, which was in an upper room, to a 
kind of rail, and thence beheld him weltering in his own blood. 
Felton had lost his hat in the crowd, wherein there was a paper sewed, 
wherein he declared, that the reason which moved him to this ewst, 
was no grudge of his own, though he had been far behind for his pay, 
and had been put by his Captain’s place twice, but in regai'd he 
thought the Duke an enemy to the state, because he was branded in 
parliament ; therefore what he did was for the pyiblic good of his 
country. Yet he got clearly down, and so might have gone to his 
horse, which was tied to a hedge hard by ; but he was so amazed that 
he missed his way, and so struck into the pastry, where, althou^ Hie 
cry went that some Frenchman had done it, he, thinking the word 
was Felton, boldly confessed it was he that had done the deed, and 
so he was in their hands. * • 

Jack Stamford would have run at him, but he was kept off by Mr 
Nicholas ; so being carried up to a tower, Ca|ltain Mince tore off his 
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spurs, and asking how he durst attempt such an act, inaking him 
baliave the Duke was not dead, he answered boldly, that he knew he 
was dispatched, for it was not he, but the hand of heaven that gave 
the stroke ; and though his whole body had been covered over with 
arrnptir of proof, he could not have avoided it. Captain Charles 
Price went post presently to the King four miles off, who being at 
prayers on his knees when it was told him, yet never stirred, nor was 
he disturbed a-whit till all divine service was done This was the 
relation, as far as my memory could bear, in^mysLord of Rutland’s 
letter, who willed me to remember him to your Ladyship, and tell 
you that he was going to comfort your niece (the putchess) as far as 
he could And so I have sent the truth of this sad story to your Lady- 
ship, as fast as I could by this post, bechuse I cannot make that speed 
myself, in regard of som^ bii^iness I have to ^ispatch for my Lord in 
the way . so I humiily bike my leave, and rest your Ladyship’s most 
dutiful servant. • 


Jeremy Taylor to John Evelyn ® 

February 17, 1657 ^ 

Dear Sir, — If dividing and^shanng griefs were like the cutting of 
rivers, I dare say to you, you would find your stream much abated ; 
for [ account myself to have a great cause of sorrow, not only in 
the diminution of the nmnbersbf your joys and hopes, but in the loss 
of that pretty person, your strangely hopeful boy I cannot tell all 
my own Sorrows without adding to yours ; and the causes of my real 
sadness in your loss are so just so reasonable, that I can no other- 
wise comfort you but bj^ telling you, that you have very great cause 
to mourn ; so certain it is that grief does propagate as fire does You 
have enkindled my funeral torch and by joining mine to yours, I do 
but encrease the flame “ Hoc me male urit,” is the best signification 
of my apprehension of your sad story But sir, J cannot choose, but 
I must hold another and a bnghter flame to you, it is already burning 
in your heart ; and if I can but remove the dark side of the lantern, 
you have enough within you to warm yourself and to shine to others 
Remember, sir, your two boys are two bright stars, and their inno- 
cence IS secured, and you shall never hear evil of them again Their 
state is safe, angi heaven is given to them upon very easy terms ; 
nothing but to be born and die Jt will cost you more trouble to get 
where they are ; and amongst other things one of the [hardnessl will 
be, that you must overcome oven this just and reasonable grief ; 
and, indeed though the grief hath but too reasonable a cause, yet it 
is much more reasonable that you master it. For besides that they 
are no losoxs but you are the person that complains, do but consider 
what you would have suffer’d for their interest • you [would] have 
suffered them to go from you, to be great princes in a strange country .* 
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and if you o&n b© content to suffer your own inconvenience for their 
interest, you command [commend ?] your worthieit love, and the 
question of mourning is at an end But you have 8ai<fand done well, 
when you look upon it as a rod of God ; and ho that;, m smites bfre 
will spare hereafter ; and if you, by patience, and nubmissio^ im- 
print the discipline upon your own flesh, >S3u kill the cause, and uptake 
the effect very tolerable ; because it is, in some sense <!^08en,<#and 
therefore fti no sense insufferable. ^ # f 

Sir, if you do no^look to it, time will snatch your honmirfrwi you, 
and reproach you for not effecting that by Chnstian philosophy 
which time will d^ alone And if you consider, that of the bravest 
men in the world we find the seldomest stones of their children, Vid 
the apostles had none, and thousands of the worthiest persons, that 
sound most in story, died childless ; you will find it is a rare act of 
Providence so to impole upon worthy %ieu a necessity Of perpetu- 
ating their ^ames by worthy actions and diBcourses, governments 
and reasonings If the breach be never repair’d, it is because God 
does not see it fit to be ; and if you will bo of this mind, it will be 
jnuch the bet^r But, sir, you will pardon my zeal and passion for 
your comfort, I will readily confess that you have no need of any dis- 
fcCourse from me to comfort you Sir, now you have an opportunity 
of serving God by passive graces , strive to be an example and a 
comfoft^to your Lady, and by your w;jse counsel and comfort, stand 
in* the breaches of your own family, and make it appear that you are 
more to her than ten sons Sir, by the Sssi stance of Almighty God, 
I purpose to wait on you some timb next week, that I may be a 
witness of your Chnstian coiffage and bravery, and that I may see 
that God never displeases you as long as the mam stake is preserved 
— I mean your hopes and confidences*of heaven Sir, I shall pray for 
all that you can want — that is, some degrees bf comfort and a present 
mind ; and shall always do yon honour, and fain also would do you 
service, if it weie in the power, as it is in the affections and desires 
of, dear sir, your most affectionate and obliged friend and servant, 

Jer Taylor. 

Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple 
Passing the time 

[No date ; c. 1663.] 

I have been reckoning up how many faults you lay to my charge in 
your last letter, and I find I am severe, unjust, unmerciful, and un- 
kind I O me ! how should one do to mend all those ! ’Tis work for 
an age, and I fear that I shall be so old before T am good, that ’twill 
not b© considerable to any body but myself whether I am so or 
not . . .You ask me how I pass my time here I can«give you a 
perfect account, not only of what I do for the present, Imt what I am 
likely to do this seven years if I stay here so long. I rise in the 
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reasonably early, ancl before I am ready I %o round the 
bouse till 1 am weary of that, and then into the garden till it grows 
too hot for me. I then think of making me ready ; and when that*8 
done I go into my father’s chamber ; from thence to dinner, where 
my cousin Molle and I sit in great state in a room and at a table that 
would hold a great many more. After dinner we sit and talk till 
Mr P. comes in question, and then I am gone. The heat of the day 
is spent in reading or working ; and about six or seven o’clock I walk 
out into a common that lies hard by the house, where a great many 
young wenches keep sheep and cows, and sit* in the shade singing of 
ballads ; I go to them, and compare their voices ^d beauty to some 
ancient shepherdesses that I have read of, and find a vast difference 
there ; but, trust me, I think these are as innocent as those could be. 
I ta|k to them, and find th^ want nothing to make them the ha/ppieat 
people- in the world hut th^knowledge that they lire so. Most commonly, 
while* we are in the middle of our discourse, one looks a|^out her, and 
spies her cows going into the com, and then away they all run as if 
they had wings at their heels. I that am not so nimble stay behind, 
and when I see them driving home their cattle think if is time for ipp 
to return too. When I have supped I go into the garden, and so to 
the side of a small river that runs by it, where I sit down and wisl^ 
you with me (you had best say this is not kind, neitlier)» In earnest, 
it IS a pleasant place, and woidd be more so to me if I had yo&r com- 
pany, as I sit there sometimes till I am lost with thinking j and were 
it not for some cruel thoughts of the crossness of my fortune, that 
will not let me sleep there, I sttould forget there were such a thing to 
be done as going to bed. Since I writ*this, my company is increased* 
by two, my brother Harry, and a fair niece, my brother Peyton* S' 
daughter She is so much a Woman that I am almost ashamed to 
say I am her aunt, and* so pretty, that if I had any design to gain a 
servant I should not like her company ; but I have none, and there- 
fore I shall endeavour to keep her here as long as I can persuade her 
father to spare her, for she will easily consent to it, having so much 
of my humour (though it be the worst thing in her) as to like a melan- 
choly place, and little company. . My father is reasonably well, 
but keeps his chamber still ; but will hardly, I am afraid, ever be so 
perfectly recovered as to come abroad again 


^ By tftf Same to THf<r Same 

[No date ; c. 165? ] 

. . . God forgive me, I was as near laughing yesterday where I 
should not : would you believe that 1 had the grace to go to hear a 
sermon upon a week-day ? In earnest, ’tis true, and Mr Marshall 
was the njpn that preached, but never any body was so defeated. 
He IS so famed that I expected rare things from him, and seriously I 
listened to him at first with as much reverence and attention as if he 
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hftd hmn And iiidiit do yon think he told nH ? why, thftt if 

there were mo Idng8i no queens, no lorde, no ladies, ^tlemen or 
gentlewomen m the world, ft would be no loss at all to 0t>d Almighty : 
this he said over some forty times, which made me^rememb^ i|, 
whether I would or not. The rest was nuK^h at this rate, entertd^iied 
with the prettiest odd phrases, that I had the most ado to look 
soberly enough for the place J was in that ever I had Immy l^e, ^^ie 
does not pteach so always, sure ; if he does, I caiJiPOt^ l^ieire his 
sermons will do mush towards the bringing anybody to heaven, an^ftre 
than by exercising ^eir patience ; yet 1*11 say that for him, he etqpd 
stoutly for tithes, ^ough in my opinion few deserve them less th^ 
he, and it mlhy he he would be better without them Yet you ieiy 
you are not convinced that to^Jae miserable is the way to be good ; 
to some natures I think it is not ; but there are many of so careless 
and vain a temper that fiie least breath %i gqod fortune swells them 
with so mucl^pride, that if they were not put in mind sometimes by 
a soimd cross or two that they are mortal, they would hardly think it 
possible ; and though it is a sign of a seivile nature, when fear pro- 
dpces more of.ifeverence in us than love, yet there is more danger of 
forgetting one’s self in a prosperous fortune than in the contrary ; 
Sind affliction may be the surest thougli not the pleasantest guide to 
hcawen What tWink you, might I not preach with Mr Mar^all for 
a wagdf , 

To THE Same* 

^ ^ [No date; c. 1653] 

• There are a great many ingredients must go to the making me 
happy in a husband. My cousin F, Says our humours must agree, 
and to do that he must have that kind of breeding that I have had, 
and used to that kind of company ; that is, he must not be so much 
a countiy gentleman as to understand nothing but hawks and dogs, 
and be fonder of either than of his wife ; nor of the next sort of them, 
whose time reaches no farther than to be justice of jieaoe, and once in 
his life high sheriff, who reads no book but statutes, and studies 
nothing but how to make a speech interlarded with Latin, that may 
amaze his disagreeing poor neighbours, and fright them rather than 
persuade them into quietness lie must not be a thing that began the 
world in a free school, was sent from thence to the university, and is 
at his farthest when he reaches the inns of courts ; has no acquaint- 
ance but those of his form in those places ; speaks the French he has 
picked out of old laws, and admires nothing but the stones he has 
heard of the revels that were kept there before his time He must 
not be a town gallant neither, that lives in a tavern and an ordinary ; 
that cannot imagine how an hour should be spent without company 
Unless it be in sleeping , that makes court to all the wom^ he secs, 
thinks they believe him, and laughs and is laughed at equally. Nor 
a travelled Monsieur, whose head ih feathered inside and oulside, 
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that can talk of nothing but of dances and duels* aifd has courage 
enou^ to wear slashes* when every body else dies with cold to see 
him. He must not be a fool of no sort, nor peemsht nor ill^rmtured, nor 
promts nor oaurieom ; and to all this must be added, th^at he must Ime 
nm, and I him, as much as we are capable of loving. Wil^out all this 
his fortune* though neve/ so great, would not satisfy me, and with 
it a very moderate one wt>uld keep* me from ever repenting my' 
diftposal. . ^ 


Dean Swift to Lobd-Tbeasureb K^Ixfobd 

November 21, 1713. 

,My Lord, — Your lf)rd^ip is the persoVi in the world to whom 
everybody ought to be silent upon such an occasion as this, which is 
only to be supported by the greatest wisdom and strength of mind : 
wherein, God knows, the wisest and best of us, who would presume 
to offer their thoughts, are far your inferiors It is ttue, indeed, tl^at 
a great misfortune is apt to weaken the mind and disturb the under- 
standing. This, mdeed, might be of some pretence to us to ad- 
minister our consolations, if we had been wholty strangers to the 
person gone But, my lord^ whoever had the honour to kliow her, 
wants a comforter as much as your lotdship : because, though their 
loss is not so great, yet th^ have not the same firmness and prudence 
to support the want of a friend, a patroness, a benefactor, as you 
have to support that of a daughte^ My lord, both religion and. 
re€ison forbid me to have the least concern for that lady’s death upon 
her own account ; and he must be an ill Christian, or a perfect 
stranger to her virtues, who would not wish himself, with all. sub- 
mission to God Almighty’s will, in her condition. But your lordship, 
who has lost such a daughter, and we, who have lost such a friend, 
and the world, which has lost such an example, have, in our several 
degrees, greater cause to lament than perhaps was ever given by any 
private person before ; for, my lord, I have sat down to think of 
every amiable quality that could enter into the composition of a 
lady, and could not single out one which she did not possess in as 
high a perfection as human nature is capable of. But as to your 
lordship’s own particular, as it is an inconceivable misfortune to have 
lost such a daughter, so it is a possession which few can boast of to 
have had such a daughter. I have often said to your lordship “ That 
I never knew any one by many degrees so happy in their domestics 
as you ; ” and I affirm you are so still, though not by so many degrees ; 
from whence it is very obvious that your lordship should reflect upon 
what you have left, and not upon what you have lost 

To sajt the truth, my lord, you began to be too happy for a mortal*; 
much more happy than is usual with the dispensations of Providence 
long to continue. You had been the great instrument of preset ving 
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yam amntvy Ifcom loi^gn and dontestic ruin : you have had the 
feiimty of establishing your family to the greatest lustre, without any 
ol^igalaon to the bounty of your prince, or day industry of youT own : 
you have triumphed over the violence and treachery of your enemies 
by your courage and abilities : and, by the steadiness of your temper, 
over the inconstancy and caprice of your friefids Perhaps your lord- 
ship has felt too much comphtoency within yourself upon thin uni- 
versal succoi% ; and God Almighty, who wouJt? not diae^ppoint your 
endeavoma for the pmbli^ thought Gt to punish you with a domestic 
loss, where he knew your heart was most exposed ; and, at the same 
time, has fulfilled hit^wn wise purposes, by rewarding in a better life 
that excellent creature he has taken from you 

I know not, my lord, why I wrfte this to you, nor hardly what I am 
writing T am sure it is ijot from any compliance with form ; it is 
not from thinking that I can give your loraship any ease, I think it 
was an impulse upon me that I should say something • and whether 
I shall send you what I have written I am yet in doubt 

Jonathan Swirr. 

Dean Swift to Mrs Moore 

Deanery House : December 27, 1727. 

Dear ]&adam, — Though I se^ you seldomer than is agreeable to my 
^ll^Dlinatlons, yet you have no friend m th^ world that is more con- 
cerned for anything that can affect youf mind, your health, or your 
fortune ; I have always had th^ highest esteem for your virtue, the 
greatest value for your conversation, and the truest affection for your 
person ; and therefore cannot but heartily condole with you for the 
loss of so amiable, and (what is more) so favourffe a child These are 
the necessary consequences of too strong attachments, by which we 
are grieving ourselves with the death of those we love, as we must one 
day gneve those who love us with the death of ourselves For life is 
a tragedy, wherein we sit as spectators awhile, and then act our own 
part in its self-love, as it is the motive to all our actions, so it is the 
sole cause of our grief The dear person you lament is by no means 
an object of pity, either in a moral or religious sense Philosophy 
always taught me to despise life, as a most contemptible thing in 
itself ; and religion regards it only as a preparation for a better, 
which you are taught to be certain that so innocent a^person is now 
in possession of ; so that she is an immense gamer, and you €tod her 
friends the only losers Now, imder misfortunes of this land, I know 
no consolation more effectual to a reasonable person than to reflect 
rather upon what is left than what is lost She was neither an only 
child nor an only daughter. You have three children left, one of 
them of an age to be useful to his family, and the two others as 
promising as can be expected from their age ; so that, according to 
the general dispensations of God Almighty, you have small reason to^ 
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repilie upon that article of life. And religion vn& iill you that the 
true way to preserve them is, not to fe any of them too deep in your 
heart, which is a weakness that God seldom leaves long unpimii^ed : 
common observation showing us that such favourite children are 
either spoiled by their parents’ indulgence, or soon taken out of the 
world ; which last is, ^nerally speaking, the lighter punishment of 
the two. God, in his wisdom, hath been pleased to load our declin* 
ing years with many sufferings, with diseases and distress of nature ; 
with the death of many friends, and the ir^gratitude of more ; some- 
times with the loss or diminution of our fortunes, when our infirmities 
most need them ; often with contempt from tjie world, and always 
with neglect from it ; with the death Itf our most hopeful or u^ful 
children ; with a want of relish fof all worldly enjoyments , with a 
general dislike of persons and things , and though all these are very 
natural effects of inftreaAng years, yet ihey were intended by the 
author of our being to wean us gradually from our londness of life, 
the nearer we approach toward the end of it And this is the use you 
are to make in prudence, as well as in conscience, of all the afflictions 
you have hitherto undergone, as well as of those which in the course 
of nature and providence you have reason to expect. May God who 
hath endowed you with so many virtues, add strength of mind and 
reliance upon his mercy, in proportion to your f rescsit sufferings, as 
well as those he may think ^fit to try you with through th^ remainder 
of your life. I fear my present ill disposition, both of health aud 
mind, has made me but a sorry comforter ; however it will show thAii 
no circumstance of life can ^ut you out of my mind, and that I 
with the truest respect, esteem, aiTd friendship, dear Madam, yoar< 
most obedient and humble servant, * 

' Jonathak Swift. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (then Pierbepont) to 
E W Montagu, Esq. 

March, 1711 

Though your letter is far from what I expected, having once 
promised to answer it, with the sincere account of my inmost 
thoughts, I am resolved you shall not find me worse than my word, 
which is (whatever you may think) inviolai^le 

’Tis no affectation to say, that I despise the pleasure of pleasing 
people whom J despise all the fine equipages that shine in the ring 
never gave me another thought, than either pity or contempt for the 
owners, that could place happiness in attracting the eyes of strangers. 
Nothing touches me with satisfaction but what touches my heart, 
and I should find more pleasure in the secret joy I lihould feel, at a 
kind expression from a friend I esteemed, than at the admiration of 
a whol^ playhouse, or the envy of those of my own sex, who could 
not attain to the same number of jewels, fine clothes, &c., supposing 
I was at the very summit of this sort of happiness. C 
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You may ba friend if yOn pleaae : did you really esteem 
had you any tender regard for me, I could, I think, pa|e my life in 
any station, happier with you, than in all the grandeur ol the world 
with any other. You have some humours, that would be disagree*^ 
able to any woman that married with an intention of 'finding hier^ 
happiness abroad. That is not my tesolutidn If I %narry, I pl^o- 
pose to myself a retirement ; there is few of «ny acquaintances 
should ever wtsh to see again ; and the pleasing one, and#>nly oii|^#is 
the way in which I# design to please myself. Ha^j)ine6s is the 
natural design of all the world ; and everything we see done, is meant 
in order to attain it.^ My imagination places it in friendship. Bf’ 
friendship, 1 mean an entirSi communication ot thoughts, wishes, 
interests, and pleasures, being urslivided ; a mutual esteem, which 
naturally cames with it a pleasing sweetness of conversation, and 
terminates in the demre oi^ making one another happy, without 
being forced tojpun into vidts, noise, as id hurry, which serve rather 
to trouble, than compos© the thoughts of any reasonable creature. 
There are few capable of a friendship such as I have described, and 
’tifl pecessary for^the generality of the world to be taken up with 
trifies Carry a fine Lady or a fine Gentleman out of town, and they 
kngw no more what to say To take from them plays, operas, and 
fashions, is taking away all their topics of discourse ; and they know 
not how tS form their thoughts on any pjher subjects They know 
very well wfiat it is to be admired, but are perfectly ignorant of what 
1 ^/ is to be loved. I take you to have sense enough, not to think this 
science romantic • I rather choose to us5 the word friendship, than 
Jove ; because in the general senke that word is spoke, it sigmfies a 
■passion rather founded on fancy than reason : and when I say friend* 
ship, I mean a mixture of friendship and esteem and which a long 
acquaintance increases, not decays ; how far I (feserve such a friend- 
ship, I can be no judge of myself : I may want the good sense, that is 
necessary to be agreeable to a man of merit, but I know I want the 
vanity to believe I have ; and can promise you shall never hke me 
less, upon knowing me bettor ; and that I shall never forget that you 
have a better imderstanding than myself 

And now let me entreat you to thmk (if possible) tolerably of my 
modesty, after so bold a declaration : T am resolved to throw off 
reserve, and use me ill if you please. I am sensible, to own an in- 
clination for a man is putting one’s self wholly in his power : but 
sure you have generosity enough not to abuse it. Afjer all I have 
said, I pretend no tie but on your heart ; if you do not lovo me, I 
shall not be happy with you ; if you do I need add no further. I am 
not mercenary, and would not receive an obligation that comes not 
from one who loves me I do not desire my letter back again : you 
have honour and I dare trust you I am going to the same place I 
went last spring I shall think of you there : it depends u]»on you 
in what manner, M. P. 
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Lady Mamy Woutlby Mosyaou to Mb^ C 

Adrianople : April 1, 1717, 

In my opinion, Dear 8 , 1 ought rather to quari’el with you for 

not answering my Nimeguen letter of August till December, than to 
excuse my not writing again till now I am sure there is on my side 
a , very good excuse for silence, having gone such ^resome land 
journeys, though I don’t find the conclusion qf them so bad as you 
seem to imagine I am very easy here, and not m^e solitude you 
fancy me The great number of Greeks, French, English, and 
Italians, that are under our protection, make ilieir court to me from 
morning till mght ; and I'll assure you, are many of them very fine 
ladies ; for there is no possiblity for a Christian to live easily under 
this government buU by ^he protection of an ambassador — and the 
richer they are the greater is their danger. ^ 

Those dreadful stories you have heard of the plague have veiy httle 
foundation in truth. I own 1 have much ado to reconcile myself to 
the sound of a word which has always given me such terrible icjeas, 
though I am convinced there is little more in it than m a fever As ^ 
a proof of this, let me tell you that we passed through two or tl^ee 
towns most violently affected. In the very nexsl/ house where we lay 
(in one of those places) twq persons died of it Luckily foh me I was 
so well deceived that I knew nothing^ of the matter ; and I was made 
believe, that our seeond''cook who foil ill here had only a great cold. 
However, we left our doctoi to take care of him, and yesterday they 
both arrived here in good health, and I am now let into the secret that* 
he has had the plague There are many that escape it ; neither is* 
the air ever infected I aih persuaded that it would be as easy a 
matter to root it ouff here as out of Italy and France ; but it does so 
little mischief, they are not very solicitous about it, and are content 
to suffer this distemper instead of our variety, which they are utterly 
unacquainted with 

Apropos of distempers, I am going to tell you a Idling that will 
make you wish yourself here. The small-pox, so fatal and so general 
amongst us, is here entirely harmless by the invention of ingrafting, 
which is the term they give it There is a set of old women who 
make it their business to perform the operation every autumn, in the 
month of September, when the great heat is abated People send to 
one another Jo know if any of their family has a mind to havt the 
small-pox : they make parties for this purpose, and when they are 
met (commonly fifteen or sixteen toge^er), the old woman comes 
with a nut-shell full of the matter of the best sort of small-pox, and 
asks what vein you please to have opened She immediately rips 
open that you offer to her with a large needle (which gives you no 
more pein than a common scratch), and puts into the vein as mu<m* 
matter as can lye upon the head of her needle, and after that binds 
up the little woimd with a hollow bit of shell ; and in this madlMr 
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opa^iS iour or 0vo veins. The Orecdems have comznoijiy the super* 
atition of opening one in the middle of the forehead, m each arm# 
and one on the breast, to mark the sign of the cross ; out this has a 
very ill effect, all these wounds leaving little scars, emd is not done hv 
those that are not superstitious, who choose to have them in»thelii(gis; 
or that part of the arm that is concealed.* The children or young 
patients play together all the rest ot the day, and are in perleet heif|||sli 
to the eighth. Then the fever begins to saase them, arwl they keep 
their beds two day% very seldom three. They have very rarely 
above twenty dr thirty m their faces, which never mark ; and in 
eight days’ time the^ are as well as before their illness. When they 
are wounded, there remain running sores during tiie distemper, which 
I don’t doubt is a great relief tc^it. Every year thousands undergo 
this operation ; and the French ambassador says pleasantly, that 
they take the small-pox fierc by way of Siveision. as they take 
waters in othe| countries. There is no example of any one that has 
died in it ; and you may believe I am well satished of the safety of 
this experiment, since I intend to try it on iny dear little son 

J am patnot Enough to take pams to bring this useful mvention 
into fasluon in England ; and I should not fail to wnte to some of our 
d 4 ?ctors veiy particularly about it, if 1 knew any one of them that 1 


thought ^ad virtuesenough to destroy such a considerable branch of 
their re^nue for the good of mankind.. But that distemper is too 
beneho|aI to them, not to exp*ose to all their resentment the hardy 
wight that should undertake to put an ena to it. Perhaps, if I live 
to return, I may, however, have coui*a^e io war with them Upon 


this occasion admire the heroisiA in the heart of your fnend, &c &c. 


> 

The Earl of Chesterfield to his Son, Philip Stanhope, Esq. 

London : November 24, 1747. 

Dear Boy,— As often as I write to you (and that you know is 
pretty often) so often am I m doubt whether it is to any purpose, and 
whether it is not labour and paper lost This entirely depends upon 
the degree of reason and reflection which you are master of, or tlmk 
proper to exert. If you give yourself time to think, and have sense 
enough to think right, two reflections must necessarily occur to you ; 
the^ ^e IS, that I have a great deal of experience and^that you have 
none ; the other is, that I am the only man living who cannot have, 
directly or indirectly, any interest concerning you, but your own. 
From which two undemable pnnciples, the obvious and necessary 
conclusion is, that you ought, for your own sake, to attend to and 
follow my advice. 

If, by the application which I recommend to you, you acquire great 
knowledge, you alone are the gainer ; I pay for it. If you should 
iMierve either a good or a bad character, mine will be exactly what it 
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16 now, and will neither be the better in the ^^at oase,<^nor the worse 
in the latter. You alone will be the gainer or the loser » 

Whatever your pleasures may be. I neither ean nor shall envy you 
them, as old people are sometimes suspected, by young people, to do ; 
and I shall only lament, if they should prove such as are unbecoming 
a man of honour, or below a man of sense But you will be the real 
sufferer, if they are such. As therefore it is plain that I have no other 
motive than that of affection in whatever I say to you. ;^ou ought, to 
look upon me as your best, and for some yearg to come, your only 
friend. ** 

True friendship requires eertain proportions of age and makers, 
and can never subsist where they are extremely different. exc%)t in 
the relations of parent and child ; where affection on one side, and 
regard on the other, make up the difference. The friendship which 
you may contract wkh pecJple of your own age. may be sincere, may 
be warm ; but must be for some time reciprocally t;^:iprofitable. as 
there can be no experience on either side 

The young leading the young, is like the blind leading the blind ; 
they will both fall into the ditch ” The only sure^guide is he wjio 
has often gone the road which you want to go Let me be that guide : 
who have gone all roads ; and who can consequently point out fjo 
you the liest If you ask me why I went any of «the bad roads my*» 
self, I will answer you very ^luly, that is for want of a good guide ; 
ill example invited me one way, and'^a good guide was wanting to 
show me a better But if anybody, capable of advising me. had 
taken the same pains with me, which I have taken, and will continue 
to take with you, I should have avoided many follies and incona 
vemences, which undirected youth ran me into. My father was 
neither able nor desirous to Advise me ; which is what 1 hope you 
camiot say of yours ‘ You see that I make use only of the word 
advise ; because I would much rather have the assent of your reason 
to my advice, than the submission of your will to my authority. 
This, I persuade myself, will happen, from that degree of sense whi^ 
I think you have ; and therefore I will go on advising, and with 
hopes of success. You are now settled for some time at Leipedc : 
the principal object of your stay there is the knowledge of books and 
sciences ; which if you do not, by attention and application, make 
yourself master of while you are there, you will be ignorant of them 
all the rest of your life : and take my word for it a life of ignorance is 
not only a vei^ contemptible, but a very tiresome one. Kedouble 
your attention, then, to Mr Hcuiie, m your private studies of the 
Litera Hxunaniores, especially Greek. State your difficulties when- 
ever you have any ; do not suppress them either from mistaken 
shame, lazy indifference or in order to have done the sooner. Do the 
same with Professor Moscow, or any other professor 

When (|rou have thus usefully employed your mornings, you ma^ 
wirii a safe conscience divert yourself in the evenings, and make 
those evenings very useful too, by passing them in good 
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and, by oh&^SvaUxm and iltentic^ looming as much of the world as 
om teach you. You wiH obaerve aud izultale the luAuneis 
of the J^eoj^ of the beet lalhion there ; not that they e>re (it may be) 
the be& maimers in the world ; but because they are the be^ maan|^ 
of the place where you aroi to which a man of sense always 
Ihe nature of things is always and everywh^ th% sSnsI : but 
modes of them vary, more or less, in every country ; and an easy^md 
g^teel oonlormity to them, or rather the assuming of tfieni at projper 
times and in |^pei»ple|^es, is what peurtioularly constitutes a mail of 
the world, ana a ^fl^red man. 

Here is advice enough I think, and too^much may be you will 
think, for one letter : if you follow it, you will get knowledge, char* 
acter and pleasure by it ; if you do not, I only lose operam et olktm, 
which, in all events, I d<^not grudge yoi^ 

I send you by a person who sets out ws day for Leipsic, a small 
packet containing some valuable things which you left behind ; to 
which I have added, by way of New Year’s gift, a very pretty tooth- 
pick case : anc^ by the way, pray take care of your teeth, and keep 
them extremely clean. I have likewise sent you the Greek roots 
lately translated into English from the French of the Port Royal, 
inform yourself what the Port Royal is To conclude, with a 
quibble^ I hftpe fo\x will not only feed upon the Greek roots, but 
like^se digest them perfectly Adieu > 


^ The Eajrl of Chjpstebueld to his Son 

London : December 18 , 1747 . 

Dear Doy, — As two mails are now due from Holland I have no 
letters of your’s or Mr Harte’s to acknowledge, so that this letter is 
the effect of that acrihendi cacoethes, which my fears, my hopes, and 
my doubts concerning you, give me. When t have wrote you a very 
long letter upon any subject, it is no sooner gone but I think I have 
omitted something in it which might be of use to you, and then I pre- 
pare the supplement for the next post ; or else some new subject 
occurs to me, upon which I fancy I can give you some information, or 
point out some rules, which may be advantageous to you. This sets 
me to writing again, though God knows whether to any purpose or 
not j a few years more can only ascertain that. But, whatever my 
success may be my anxiety and my care can only be the effects of 
that tender affection wliioh I have for you, and which you cannot 
represent to yourself greater than it really is. But do not mistake 
the nature of that affection, and think it of a kind that you may with 
impunity abuse. It is not natural affection, there being in reality 
no such thing; for, if there were, some inviard sentiment must 
necessarily and reciprocally discover the parent to the child, and the 
^Id to the parent without any exterior indiontions, knowledge, or 
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c^<|tiaiintanoe whatsoever j which never happened sinol the creation 
oi the world, whatever Poets, Romance or Nove^-writere and such 
sentiment-mongers, may be pleased to say to the contrary. Neitbef 
is my affection for you that of a mother, of which the onlj||«or at least 
the chief, objects are health and life : I wish you them both most 
heartily ; but at the same time I confess they are by no means my 
principal care. ^ 

My object is to have you fit to live ; which if you are not, I do not 
desire that you should live at all My affection #or you then is, and 
only will be, proportioned to your merit ; which is the only affection 
that on© rational being ought to have for another. 

Hitherto I have discovered nothing wrong in your heart or head : 
on the contrary, I think I see sense in the one and septiments in the 
other. This persuasion^is tj|jjie only motive for my present affection ; 
which will either increase or diminish according to your merit or de- 
ment. If you have the knowledge, the honour, an<i the probity 
which you may have, the marks and warmth of my affection sliall 
amply reward them , but if you have them not, my aversion and 
indignation will nse in the same proportion ; and m that case, re- 
member that I am under no further obligation than to give you the 
necessary means of subsisting If ever we quarrel, do not expect or 
depend upon any weakness in my nature, for a^reodhcilia^on, as 
children frequently do, and cften meej with, from silly p^r^ts. I 
have no such weakness abput mo ; and as I will never quarrel with 
you but upon some essential point, if once we quarrel I will never for^ 
give But I hope and believe that this declaration (for it is no threat) 
will prove unnecessary You are no stranger to the principles of* 
virtue ; and surely who ever^ knows virtue must love it. As foi^ 
knowledge you have ajready enough of it to engage you to acquire 
more The ignorant only either despise it, or think that they have 
enough : those who have the most are always the most desirous to have 
more, and know that the most they can have is alas ! but too httle. 

Reconsider from time to time, and retain the fnendly advico which 
I send you. The advantage will be all your own. 


The Earl of Chesterfield to his Son 

London: August 10 , 1749 . 

Dear Boy,-— L et us resume our refiections upon men, their char- 
acters, their manners ; in a word, our reflections upon the World. 

They may help you to form yourself, and to know others A know- 
ledge very useful at all ages, very rare at yours : it seems as if it were 
no body’s business to communicate it to yoimg men* Their masters 
'teach them, singly, the languages, or the sciences of their several de- 
partments ; and are indeed generally incapable of teaching them the 
World : their Parents are often so too, or at least neglect doing it; 
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either from H'^ocatione, indifference^ or from an opinion , that throw- 
ing them into the world (as they call it) is the best way of'teaohing it 
them. This last notion is in a great degree true ; that is, the World 
can doubtliifs never be well known by theory ; practice is absolutely 
necessary ; but, surely, it is of great use to a young man, b©f<||?ene 
sets out for that country, full of mazes, v^ndings, 'and thmin^, *o 
have at leas^ a general map of it, made by some experienced tiav^er. 

There is a certain dignity of manners absolutely necestory, to make 
even the most valuable character either respected or respectable, 
Horse-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, jokes, 
waggery, and indis^minate famiharity. will tank both merit and 
knowledge into a degree c»f contempt They compose at most r 
merry fellow ; and a merry felldw was never yet a respectable man 
Indiscriminate fannliaritj^ either offends vour superiors, or else dubs 
you their dependent, and led captain, ft gives your inferiors, just, 
but troublesome and improper claims of equality A joker is near 
akin to a buffoon ; and neithet* of them is the least related to wit. 
Whoever is aclyitted or sought for, m company, upon any othei 
account than that of his merit And manners, is never resj^ected there, 
but only made use of. We will have such-a-one, for he sings prettily ; 
we will invite such-a-one to a ball, for he dances well ; we will have 
suoh-a-ope at Rupp^r, for he is always joking and laughing ; we will 
ask another, because he play^deep at all games, or l ecause he can 
drink a great deal ''I’hese are all vilifyi^ distinctions, mortifying 
preferences, and exclude all ideas of est^m and regard Whoever is 
had (as it is called) in company, for the sake of any one thing singly, 
il singly that thing, and will never be considered in any other light ; 
frequently never respected, let his ments be what they will 

This digmty of manners, which I recommend so much to you, is 
not only as different from pride, as true courage is from blustenng, or 
true wit from joking ; but is absolutely inconsistent with it ; for 
nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride The pretensions of 
the proud man, are oftener treated with sneer and contempt, than 
with indignation : as we offer ridiculously too little to a tradesman, 
who asks ridiculously too much for his goods ; but we do not haggle 
with on© who only asks a just and reasonable pnee. 

Abject flattery ayl indiscriminate assentation degrade, as much 
as indiscriminate co^itradiction and noisy debate disgust. But a 
nodest assertion of one’s own opinion ; and a complaisant acquies- 
3ence in other people’s, preserve dignity • 

Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and address, vilify, as 
)hey imply, either a very low turn of mind, or low education, and low 
company. • 

Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborious attention to 
ittle objects, which neither require nor deserve a moment’s thought, 
ower a man ; who from thence is thought (and not unjustly) incap- 
kbl© of greater matters Cardinal de Ketz, very sagaciously* marked 
mt Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, from the ipoment that he told 
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KIwt liiE luiiii wrote three years with the aeiaae pen# it isskS an 

exoeUent good one still. 

A eertam degree of exterior seriousness in looks and motions, g^ves 
dignity, without excluding wit and decent cheerfulness, which are 
always serious themselves. A constant smirk upon the face, and a 
whifSing activity of th^ body, are strong indications of futility. 
Whoever is in a hurry, shows that the thing he is t«bout is too big for 
him. Hlaste and hurry are very different things. I have only men* 
Uoued some of those things which may, and^do,mn the opinion of the 
woiid, lower and sink characters, in other respects valuable enough ; 
but I have taken no notice of those that affect^ and sink the moral 
character. They are sufficiently obvious. A man who has patiently 
been, lacked, may as well pretend tb courage, as a man blasted by 
vices and crimes mav to dignity of any^ kind. But an exterior 
deo^cy and dignity ^ manners, will even keep such a man longer 
from rinking, than otherwise he would be : of such ^consequence is 
the TO wpevov, even though affected and put on ! Pray read fre- 
quently, and with the utmost attention, nay get by heart if you can, 
that incomparable chapter in Cicero’s Offices, upon*" the to irpeTOPtor 
the Decorum, It contains whatever is necessary for the dignity of 
Manners. In my next, I will send you a general map of Courts;* a* 
region yet unexplored by you ; but which you ^re hne dg-y to in- 
habit. The ways are generally crooked and full of tumipgs, some- 
times strewed with floy^ers, sometimes choked up with briars ; 
rotten ground and deep pits frequently lie concealed under a smooth , 
and pleasing surface : all the paths ar© slippery, and every slip is 
dangerous. Sense and discretion mhst accompany you at your first 
setting out ; but, notwithstanding those, till experience is your guide, 
you will every now anji then step out of your way, or stumble. Lady 
Chesterfield has just now received your Cerman letter, for which she 
thfiuiks you ; she says the language is very correct ; and I can plainly 
see the character is well formed, not to say better than «y our English 
character. Continue to write German frequently, that it may be- 
come quite feuniliar to you. Adieu. 


The Hon. Horace Walpole to George Montagu 

Arlington Street, November 13, 1760. 

Even the honeymoon of a new reign don’t produce events every 
day. There is nothing but the common saying of addresses and kiss- 
ing hands The chief difficulty is settled ; Lord Gower yields the 
mastership of the horse to Lord Huntingdon, and removes to the 
great wardrobe ; from whence Sir Thomas Robinson was to have gope 
into Elhs’ place, but he is saved. The city, however, have a mind io 
be out of humour ; a paper has been fixed on the Royal Exchange 
with these words, “No petticoat government, no Scotch minister, no 
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luord Oeorg^ tteuakville ** ; two hints totally unfounded, and the other 
mfoe true. No petticoat ever governed less, it is left at Leicester 
Holuie : Lord George’s breeches are as little concerned ; and, except 
Lady Susan Stuart and Sir Harry Brskine, nothing hoe yet been,' 
done for any Scots For the TCing himself^ he seems all good nature, 
and wishing to satisfy every |[><^y ; all his speeches ate obliging. 

I saw him again yesterday, and was surp'ised to the levee- 
room had lost so entirely the air of the lion’s den. This sovereign 
don’t Stand in one with his eyes Hxed roysdly on the ground, 
and dropping bits of Qemian news he waBb about, and speaks to 
everybody. I flaw him afterwards on the throne whefle he is gmceful 
arid genteel, sits with dignity and reads his answers to addresses wflll , 
it was the Cambridge address, carried by the IHike of Newcastle in 
his doctor’s gown, and locking like the J^ddecin malgri lui. He had 
been vehemently solicitous for attendance for fear my Lord West- 
moreland, whfl> vouchsafes himself to bring the address from Oxford, 
should outnumber him. Lord latchfield and several other Jacobites 
have kissed hajids ; George Selwyn says, “They go to St James’, 
because now there are so many Stuarts there ” 

Bo you know, 1 had the curiosity to go to the burying t’other 
night ; I had never seen a royal fimeral ; nay, I wEdked as a rag of 
quality,^ which I fbund would be, and so it was, the easiest way of 
seeing it„* It is absolutely % noble sight The Prince’s chamber, 
huiig with purple, and a quantity of silver lamps, the coffin under a 
canopy of purple velvet, and six vast^chandeliers of silver on high 
stands, had a very good effect. The ambassador from Tripoli and 
liis son were carried to see that chamber 

* The procession, through a lino of fopt-guards, every seventh man 
bearing a torch, the horse-guards Iming th\ outside, their officers 
with drawn sabres and crape sashes on horseback, the drums muffied, 
the fifes, bells tolling, and minute gims, — all this was very solemn. 
But the charm was the entrance of the abbey, where we were received 
by the dean and chapter in rich robes, the choir and almsmen bearing 
torches ; the whole abbey so illuminated, that one saw it to greater 
advantage than by day ; the tombs, long aisles, and fretted roof, all 
appearing distinctly, and with the happiest chtaro scuro. There 
wanted nothing but incense, and little chapels here and there, with 
priests saying mass for the repose of the defunct ; yet one could not 
complain of its not being Catholic enough. I had been in dread of 
being coupled with some boy of ten years old ; but the heralds were 
not very accurate, and I walked with George Grenville, taller and 
older, to keep me in countenance When we came to the Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh, all solemnity and decorum ceased ; no order was 
observed, people sat or stood where they could or would ; the Yeo- 
men of the Guard were crying out for help, oppressed by the immense 
wmght of the ooffin ; the bishop read sadly and blundered in the 
prayers ; the fine chapter, Man that is bom of a upoman, was chanted, 
not read ; and the anthem, besides being inymeasurably tedious, 
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would have served as well for a nuptial. The real seftous part was 
the figure of the Duke of Cumberland, heightened by a thousand 
ittOlancholy circumstances He had a dark brown adonis, and a cloak 
of black cloth, with a train of five yards 

Attending the funeral of a father could not be pleasant : his leg 
extremely bad, yet forced to stand upon it near two hours ; his face 
bloated and distorted with his late paralytic stroke,^ which has 
afiected, too, one of his eyes ; and placed over the mouth of the vault 
into which, in all probability, he must hynsetf so soon descend, 
think how unpleasant a situation I He bore it all with a firm and 
unaffected countenance This grave scene was, fully contrasted by 
the burlesque Duke of Newcastle He fell into a fit of crying the 
moinont he came into the chapel, and flmig himself back in a stall, 
the archbishop hoverjpg (jver him with g smelling-bottle ; but in 
two minutes his curiosity got the better of his hypocnsy, and he ran 
about the cjjapel with his glass to spy who was or was not there, spy- 
ing with one hand, and mopping his eyes with the other Then re- 
turned the fear of catching cold ; and the Duke of Cumberland, who 
was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed down, and turning round., 
found it was the Duke of Newcastle standing upon his train, to avoid 
the chill of the marble It was very theatric to look down into the ' 
vault, where the coffin was, attended by moffmeiVi wit}) lights. 
Clavenng, the groom of the^bod-chaiqber, refused to sit \xp with the 
body, and was dismissed <l)y the King’s order 

I have nothing more to tell you, but a tnfle, a very tnfle The , 
King of Prussia has totally defeated Marshal Daun. This which 
would have been prodigious news a month ago, is nothing to-day* 
it only takes its turn among the questions, “ Who is to be groom of 
the bed-chamber ? V-'hat is Sir T Robinson to have ?” I have 
been to Leicester fields to-day ; the crowd w'as immoderate ; 1 don’t 
believe it will continue so Good night 


Sm Riohabi) Steele to his Wins 

St James’s Coffee House, I Sept, 1707 

Madam, — It is the hardest thing m the world to be in love, and yet 
to attend to business. As for me, all who sjieak to me find me out, 
and I must lock myself up, or other people will do it for mo 

A gentleman asked me this morning, What news from Lisbon ? ” 
and I answered, “ She’s exquisitely handsome.” Another desi^d to 
know when I had been last at Hampton Court I replied “ It will be 
on Tuesday come se’nnight ” Pr’ythee allow me at least to kiss your 
hand before that day, that my mmd may be in some composure. O 
love ! 4 

A thousand torments dwell about thee I 
Yet who would live to live without thee ? 
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Methinks could writ© a volume to you ; but all th© language on 
earth would fail in saying how muoh^^ and wilh whf t disinferesteid 
passion, I am ever yours. < ' 

Steele to the S^-me 

Lord Suxderljind’s Ofeice, 19 May, lAi 
Eleven o*eJ>oc}c, u, * , ' ' 

Dear Prue, — I desire you to get the coach and yourself ready as 
soon as you can c(^veniently, and call for me her©, from whence we 
will go and spend some time together in the fhjsh air in free corder- 
enoe. Let my best periweg Ijfe put in the coach-box, and my new 
shoes, for it is a great comfort to be well dressed in agreeable com- 
pany. You are vital life to yom* oblige#!, atleotionate husband, and 
humble 8erv||nt 


Steele to the Same 


12 Aug. 1708. 

Madam, — 1 have your letter, wherein you let me know that th© 
little dfsputo we have had is far from Ijeing a trouble to you ; never- 
theless r assure you, any disturbance tween us is th© greatest 
aihiotion to me imaginable. You talk of ftie judgement of the world ; 
I shall never govern my actions by iff, but by the rules of morality 
• and right reason I love you better than the light of my eyes or th© 
•life-blood in my heart ; but you arc also to understand that neither 
my sight shall be so far enchanted, ndr my t^Tection so much master 
of me, as to make me forget our common interest To attend my 
business as I ought, and improve my fortune, it is necessary that my 
time and my will should be under no direction but my own . 1 
write all this rather to explain my own thoughts to you, than to 
answer your letter distinctly 1 enclose it to you, that upon second 
thoughts, you may see the disrespectful manner in w^hich you treat 
Your affectionate, faithful husband. 


Samuel Johnson to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Chesterfield 

7 Fe6. 1775. 

My Lord, — I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of The 
World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to 
the public, are by your lordship. To be so distinguished is an 
honour, which, being very little accustomed to favourg^from th© 
great, I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to acknow- 
ledge. 
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Wken, upon some slight encouragement, I first visitMi your lord- 
ship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchant- 
ment of your address, and could not forbear to wifiii that I might 
boast myself le vatnqueur du vainqumr de la terre ; — that I might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contending ; but Jt 
fotind my attendance so* little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had once addressed 
your lordship in public, I had exhausted all the art of plehsing which 
a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess I had done all I could ; 
and no man is well pleased to have his all Neglected, be it ever so 
little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since i waited in your out- 
ward rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; during whi^h time I 
ha^ been pushing on my work through difficulties, of which it is use- 
less to complain, and l&ve^jrought it at last to the verge of publica- 
tion, without one act of assistance, one' word of enoopragement, or 
one smile of favour Such treatment I did not expect, for I never 
had a patron before. 

The fihepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted With Love, and 
found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached gropnd, en- 
cumbers him with help ? The notice which you have be^* pleased 
to take of my labours, had it been early had been kind ; hut it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am 
solitary, and cannot impart ifc , till I am known, and do not want it. 
I hope it is no very cynical aspenty, ilot to confess obligations, where* 
no benefit has been received, or to be unwalling that the public should’ 
consider me as owing t^ at to a patron, which Providence has enabled 
me to do for myself 

Having carried on my work thus far with so httle obligation to any 
favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though I shall oon- 
3lude it, if less be possible, with less ; for I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation —My Lord, your Lordship’s most humble, most 
obedient servant. 


Olives Goldsmith to his Uncle Contabine 

Lbydbn, April or Jlfuy, 1T54. 

Dear Sts,—! suppose by this time I am accused of eithernegleot 
or ingratitude, and my silence imputed to my usual slowness of 
wrriting. But believe me. Sir, when I say. that till now I had not an 
ipportun^y of sitting down with that ease of mind which writing 
•equired. You may see by^the top of the letter that I am at Wden ; 
t>ut of my journey hither you must bo informed. Some t^me after 
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the reoeipt of four laet, I euarbarked for Bordeaux, on hoard a Scotch 
ship called the 8t Andrews, Capt. John Wall, mastijp. The idiip, 
msde a tolemlde appearancel and as another inducement, I was let to 
know that mx agreeable passengers were to be my comj)any. WelL 
we were but two days at sea when a storm drove us mto a of 
Bngland called Newcastle-upon-Tyno y/e all went ashore to re- 
fresh US af^jT the fatigue of our voyage Seveh men aij4. X were%n^ 
day en shore, and on the following evemng as we wem al very mnrzy,,. 
the room door burst* ogpn, enters a sergeant and twilv^gren^iare 
with their bayonets sorewed, and puts us all under the King’s aimst 
It seems my oompagiy were Scotchmen in the Trench service, slid 
had been in Scotland to enlist soldiers for the Trench army. I en- 
deavoured all I could to prove diy innocence ; however, I remained 
in prison with the rest a^ortnig^t, and with difiicnity got off even 
then. Dear Sir, keep this all a secret, or at least say it was for debt ; 
for if it were #nc6 known at ttie University, I should hardly get a 
degree. But hear how Providence interposed' in my favour ; the 
ship was gone jn to Bordeaux before I got from prison, and W'as 
woeoked at the mouth of the Garonne, and every one of the crew were 
drowned.^^* It happened the last great storm. There was a ship at 
that time ready for Holland. I embarked, and in nine days, thank 
my God^I arriVed lafe at Botterdam ; whence I travelled by land to 
Leyden ; *nd whence I now i^te • 

You may expect some account of this country, and though I am 
not well qualified for such an undertal^g, yet sheJl 1 endeavour to 
satisfy some part of your expectations Nothing surprised me more 
tlian the books every day published, descriptive of the manners of 
this oountiy Any young man who taj:es it into his head to publish 
his travels, visits the countries he intendl^ to describe ; passes 
through them with as much inattention as his valet de chamhre ; and 
consequently not having a fund himself to fill a volume, he applies to 
those who wrote before him, and gives us the manners of a country 
not as he must have seen them, but such as they might have been 
fifty years before. The modem Dutchman is quite a different 
creature from him of former times ; he in everything imitates a 
Frenchman but in his easy disengaged air, which is the result of 
keeping polite company. The Dutchman is vastly ceremonious, 
and is perhaps exactly what a Frenchman might have been in the 
reign of Louis XIV. Such are the better-bred. But the downright 
Hollander is one of the oddest figures in nature Upon a head of 
lank hair he wears a half-cocked narrow hat laced with black ribbon : 
no coat, but seven waistcoats, and nine pairs of breeches ; so that his 
hips reach almost up to his armpits. This well-clothed vegetable is 
now fit to see company, or make love. But what a pleasing creature 
is the object of his appetite ? Why, she wears a large fur cap with a 
deal of Flanders lace : for every pair of breeches he carriesiishe puts 
on two petticoats 

A Dutch lady bums nothing about her phlogistic admirer but his 
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tobai^o. You must know, Sir, eveiy woman caiTie#m her hand a 
stove with coals in it, which, when she sits, she snugs under her petti^ 
coats ; and at this chimney dozing Strephon lights his pipe, I take 
it that this continual smoking is what gives the man the tuddy 
healthful complexion he generally wears, by draining his superfluous 
moisture, while the worhan, deprived of this amusement, overflows 
with such viscidities as tint the complexion, and give that paleness of 
visage which low fenny grounds and moist air conspire to cause. A 
Dutch woman and Scotch will well bear ar^ opposition 

The one is pale and fat, the other lean and ruddy : the one walks 
as if she were straddling after a go-cart, and, the other takes too 
masculine a stnde. I shall not endeavour to deprive either country 
of Its share of beauty , but must sa^, that of all objects on. this earth, 
a«n English farmer’s ^daughter is most pharming. Every woman 
there is a complete beaufy, while the higher class of women want 
many of the requisites to make them even tolerable /Their pleasures 
hete are very dull, though very various You may smoke, you may 
doze ; you may go to the Italian comedy, as good an amusement as 
either of the former. This entertainment always 'brings in Harle- 
quin, who is generally a magician, and in consequence of his dia- 
boHcal art performs a thousand tricks on the rest of the persons of the* 
drama, who are all fools I have seen the pit in ro(3Jr of laughter at 
this humour, when with hi» sword he touches the glass {rom which 
another was drinking. ’J*was not his face they laughed at, for that 
was masked. They must have seen something vastly queer in the* 
wooden sword, that neither 1, nor you, Sir, were you there, could see. 

In winter, when their canals are^frozon, every house iS forsakcii, 
and all people are on the ice , sleds, drawn by horses, and skattn|^, 
are at that time the/!eigniug amusements They have boats here 
that slide on the ice, and are driven by the winds When they spread 
all their sails, they go more than a mile and a half a minute, and their 
motion is so rapid the eye can scarcely accompany them. Their 
ordinary manner of travelling is very cheap and very convenient ; 
they sail in covered boats drawn by horses ; and in these you are 
sure to meet people of all nations Here the Dutch slumber, the 
French chatter, and the English play at cards. Any man who likes 
company may have them to his taste For my part I generally de- 
tached myself from all society, and was wholly taken up in observing 
the face of the country. Nothing can equal its beauty ; wherever I 
turn my eye,tflne houses, elegant gardens, statues, grottos, vistas, 
present^ themselves ; but when you enter their towns you ar© 
charmed beyond description No misery is to be seen here ; every 
one is usefully employed. 

Scotland and this country bear the highest contrast. There hills 
and rocks intercept every prospect ; here ’tis all a continued plaijti. 
There ymi might see a well-dressed duchess issuing from a dirty close ; 
and here a dirty Dutchman inhabiting a palace. The Scotch may be 
compared to a tulip planted in dung ; but I never see a Dutcbmaxi in 
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hifli own hotiiii, but I thmk of a magniBoent Egyptian temph 
eated to an ox. Fhymc is by no means here taugfit so well as in 
Edinbuiifh ; and in all I^yden thare are but four JBritiaii students, 
owti^ to all neoessanes being so extremely dear, and the prof^ox^ 
m very lazy (the chemical professor excepted), that ddn* t n|ulh 

care to come hither I am not certain hoV long my stay here may 
be ; however, I expect to have the happiness of seeing you at^ jfjl- 
more, if I can, next March. •* „ 

Direct to me, if Itan^onoured with a letter fromV<^di» to Idadam 
Dialiion’s at Leyden 

Thou best of men, may Heaven guard and preserve you, and thbse 
you love 


Sir Walter Scott to gis Mother 


[1707.] 

My dear Mother, — I should very ill deserve the care and afifec- 
tign with whicl! you have ever regarded me, were I to neglect my 
duty so far as to onut consulting my father and you in the most 
important step which I can possibly take in life, and upon the Success 
of whicji my futuse happiness must depend. It is with pleasure I 
think I CM avail myself f)f your advic^ and instructions m an affair 
of so great impoi*tance as thaf which I have at present on my hand. 
You will prdbabJy guess from this preamlSe, that I am engaged in a 
matrimonial plan, which is really the*case. Though my acquaint- 
ance with t^he young lady has ntot been of long standing, this circum- 
stance 18 in some degree counterbalanced by the intimacy m which 
we have lived, and by the opportunities that intimewjy has 

afforded me of n^marking her conduct and sentiments on many 
different occasions, some of which were rather of a delicate nature, 
so that in fact I have seen mtire of her during the few weeks we have 
been together, than 1 could have done aftei a much longer acquaint- 
ance, shackled by the common forms of ordinary life You will not 
expect from me a description of her person, — for which I refer you to 
ray brother, as also for a fuller accoimt of all the circumstances 
attending the business than can be comprised in the compass of a 
letter. Without flying into raptures, for I must assure you that my 
judgement as well as my affections are consulted upon this occasion ; 
without flyincg into raptures then, I may safely assuije you, that her 
temper is sweet and cheerful, her understanding good, and what I 
know will give you pleasure, her principles of religion very serious. 
I have been very explicit with her upon the nature of my expecta- 
tions, and she thinks she can accommodate herself to the situation 
which I should wish her to hold in society as my wife, which, you will 
easily comprehend, I mean should neither be extravagant nor de- 
grading. Her fortune, though partly dependent upon her brother, 
who is high in o0oe at Madras, is very considexiable — at present £600 
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A*ye&t. Thi«, however, we must, in some degreo> ^ard tui |>]^* 
caiiouB, — I mean to the full extent ; and ind^d whan you know 
h«ff you will not be surprised that I regard this circumstance chiefly 
beoau||e it removes those prudential considerations which would 
otherwise render our union impossible for tlie present Betwixt 
her income and ray own* professional exertions, I have little doubt 
wo will be enabled to hold the rank in society which my family and 
fidtuation entitle me to fill. 

My dear Mother, I cannot express to yoi^ the* anxiety 1 have that 
you will not think me flighty nor inconsiderate in this business. 
Believe me, that experience, in one instance-Tryou cannot fail to 
know to what I allude — is too recent to permit my being so hasty in 
my ednolusions as the warmth of riiy temper might have otherwise 
prompted. I am alao^ most anxious that you should be prepared to 
show her kindness, which f know the goodness of your own heart will 
prompt, more especially when I tell you that she is ani orphan, with- 
out relations, and almost without friends Her guardian is, I should 
say vfoa, for she is of age, Lord Downshire, to whom I must* write for 
his consent, a piece of respect to which he is entitled for his care* of 
her — and there the matter rests at present I think I need not tell 
you that if I assume the new character which I threaten, I shall be ‘ 
happy to find that in that capacity, I may make^ mySelf m^re useful 
to my brothers, and especially to Anpe, than I could m ^y other. 
On the other hand, I shaJJ certainly expect that my friends wilT en- 
deavour to show every attention m their power to a woman who for- , 
Bakes for me, prospects much more splendid than what I can offer, 
and who comes into Scotland without a single friend but myself. 1 
find I could write a great deal^more upon this subject, but as it is late^ 
and as I must write my father, I shall restrain myself. I think 
(but you are the best judge) that in the circumstances in which X 
stand, you should write to her, Miss Carpenter, under cover to me at 
Carlisle 

Write to me very fully upon this important subject — send me your 
opinion, your advice, and above all, your blessing ; you will see the 
necessity of not delaying a minute in doing so, and In keeping this 
business strictly private, till you hear farther from me, since you are 
not ignorant that even at this advanced period, an objection on the 
part of Lord Downshire, or many other accidents, may intervene; 
in which case, I should little wish my disappointment to be public. 


SooTT TO if. B. S Mobbitt 

EniNBTTBOH, 0 July, 18H. 

My dbab Mobritt, — I owe you many apologies for not sooner 
answering your very entertaining letter upon your Parkiian journey. 
I heartily wish I had been of your party, for yoti have seen what I 
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will ]3tot%e seen again in a hurry ; since^ to enjoy the dehght of 
a restoration^ <;her© is a necessity for a previous hoifltverstment of 
everything ^fhat is valiiable In moi^s and policy, which seems to have 
been, the case in France since 17d0 The Duke of Buocleugh told n^e 
yesterday of a very good reply of Louis to some of h^s attend9ln^f^, 
who pro|K>sed shutting the doors of hie ajfertmentS to kebp ouf the 
throng of people. “ Open the door,” he sa^d, to Johi^ Bull ; h^as 
suffered a great deal in keeping the door open for me.” * 

Now, to go from etie^portant subject toanotheii I must account 
for my own laziness, vmich I do by referring you to a small anony- 
mous sort of a no^, in three volumes, WaverUy, which you will 
receive by the mail of this day It was a veiy old attempt of mine 
to embody some traits of thos^ characters and manners peculiar to 
Scotland, the last remnai^ts of which vanished during my own youth , 
so that few or no traces now remain. I ffkd written great part of the 
first volume, #nd sketched other passages, when I mislaid the MS. , 
and only found it by the merest accident as I was rummaging the 
drawers of an o^ cabinet ; and I took the fancy of finishing it, which 
I did so fast, that the last two volumes were written in three weeks. 
I had a great deal of fun in the accomplishment of this task, though 
J^do not expect that it will be popular in the south, as much of the 
humoui^ if thhre any, is local, and some of it even professional. 
You*< hoyjever, who are an ^adopted » Scotchman, will find some 
autthsoment in it. It has made a very s^ong impression here, and 
the good people of Edinburgh are bus^d in tracing the author, and 
in finding out origmals for the portraits it contains In the first case, 
they will probably find it difbcult to convict the guilty author, 
Although he is far from escaping suspicion Jeffrey has offered to 
make oath that it is mine, and another gre^ critic has tendered his 
affidavit ex eontrario ; so that these authorities have divided the 
Qude Town. However, the thing has succeeded very well, and is 
thought highly of. I don’t know if it has got to London yet. I in- 
tend to maintain my incognito* Let me know your opinion about 
it. . . . 


24 t/w^. 

... I had just proceeded thup far when your kind favour of the 
2l8t reached Abbotsford I am heartily glad you continued to like 
Waverle^ to the end. The hero is a sneaking piec^ of imbecility ; 
and if he hewi married Flora, she would have set him up upon the 
chimney-piece, as Count Borowlaski’s wife used to do with him. I 
am a bad hand at depicting a hero properly so called, and have an 
unfortunate propensity for the dubious characters of borderers, 
buccaneers, Highland robbers, and all others of a Bobin-Hood 
description. I do not know why it should be, as I am myself, like 
Hamlet, indifferent honest ; but I suppose the Uood of the old cattle- 
drivers of Teviotdale continues to stir in my vsins. 
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CHA.BLES Lamb to Coleridge 


27 Sept 1700 

My dearest Friend,— Whit^-, or sortie of my fnonds, or the public 
papers, by this time may have mfoimed you of tke terrible calamities 
that have fallen on our family I will only give you t|io outlines . 
My poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of insanity, has been the death of 
our own mother I was at hand only tim^^ ei<jough to snatch the 
knife out of her giasp She is at present in a madhouse, from whence 
I fear she must be moved to an hospital God Jias preserved to me 
my senses , I eat, and drink, and sleep, and have my pidgement, I 
believe, very sound My poor father was slightly wounded, and I 
am left to take care of him and my aunt ^r Norris, of the Bluecoat 
School, has been very icind^to us. and we have no other friend ; but, 
thank God, I am very calm and composed, and able ^o do the best 
that remains to do Write as religious a Icttoi as possible, but no 
mention of what is gone and done with With me “ t|ie former things 
are passed away,” and 1 have something more to do than to feel ♦ 

God Almighty have us m His keeping ' 

Mention nothing of poetiy X have destroyed every vestige ctf 
past vanities of that kind Do as you please, but if you publish, 
publish mine (X give free leave) without name or initial, gnd never 
send me a book, I charge you 

Your own judgement will convince you not to take any notice of 
this yet to your dear wnfe Vou look after your family ; I have 
reason and strength left to take card of iniiH‘ X charge you, don’ if 
think of coming to see me \yrite I will not see you if you come'. 
God Almighty love you^^and all of us ’ 


Charles Lamb to William Wordsworth 

30 Jan 1801 

X ought before this to have replied to your very kind invitation 
into Cumberland With you and your sister T could gang any- 
where ; but I am afraid whether X shall over be able to afford so 
desperate a journey Separate from the pleasure of your company, 
I don’t much cpre if I never see a mountain in my life I have 
passed all my days in London, until I have formed as many and 
mtenm^ local attachments as any of you mountaineers can have 
done with (l(‘ad Nature' The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet 
Street , the innumorablo trades, tradesmen, and customers, eoaehcp, 
waggons, playhouses , all the bustle and wnekednoss round about^ 
Covent Garden, the very women of the Towm ; the watchmen, 
drunken scenes, rattles , — life awake, if you awake, at all hours 
of the night , the crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun shining 
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upon houses pavements, the print-shops, the old book-stalls, 
parsons cheapening books, coffee-houses, steams of, sonps from 
kitchens, the pantomimes — London itself a pantomime and a mas- 
querade — all these things work themselves into my mind, and fee 
me, without a power of satiating me The wonder of these sights 
impels me often into night-walks about he* crowded streets, and J 
often shed te|ir8 m the motley Strand from fullness of joy at so much 
life. All these emotions must l^e strange to ytu ; so ar<!> your rural 
emotions to me Bu# cqpsidor, what must I have been doing all my 
life, not to have lent greai portions of my heart with usury to such 
scenes ? ^ 

My attachments are all local, purely local 1 have no passion {or 
have had none sin<‘e I was in lov^, and then it was the sputious en- 
gendering of poetry and b^oks) to groves and valleys The rooms 
where I was born, the furniture which has iSoen before my eyes all my 
life, a book-cas%which has followed me a}‘Outlikeafaithful dog, (only 
exceeding him in knowledge ), w herever I have moved, old chairs, old 
tables, streets, scpiaios, whore I have sunned myself, my old school, 
— these are my mistresses — hav^e I not enough, without your moun- 
tains ’ 1 do not envy you I should pity you, did I not know that 
th0 mind wull make friends of anything. Your sun, and moon, and 
skies, ancihills,*and ^akes, affect me no more, or scarcely come to me 
m more venerable characters, Jhan as a^ildf‘d room with tapestry 
and tapers, where I might live with handsome visible objects I 
consider the clouds above me but as a rgof beautifully painted, but 
unable to satisfy the mind . and at last, like the pictures of the 
'ajJartment of a connoisseur, unable to afford him any longer a 
pleasure So fading upon me, from disuse, have been the beauties of 
Nature, as they have been confinedly callocS; so ever fresh, and 
gioen, and warm are nil the inventions of men, and assemblies of men 
in Ihis great cty 1 should certainly have laughed with dear 
oanna. 

Give my kindest love, and my sister’s, to 1^ and yourself ; and a 
kiss from me to little Barbaia Lewthwaite Thank you for liking 
my play ! 


Charles Lamb to Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

9 March, 1822 

• 

Dear Coleridge, — It gives me gieat satisfaction to hear that the 
pig turned out so well they arc such interesting creatures at a 
certain ago What a pity such buds should blow out into the 
maUinty of rank bacon * You had all some of the crackling and 
brain sauce Did you remembei to rub it with butter, and gently 
dredge it a little, just before the ciisis ? Did the eyes come away 
kindly with no Oedipean avulsion ? Was the crackling the colour 
of the npe pomegranate ^ Had you no complement of boiled neck 
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of mutton before it, to blunt the edge of delicate deiire ? Did you 
flesh maiden teeth m it ? Not that I sent the pig, or can form the 
remotest guess what part Owen could play in the business. I never 
knew him give anything away in my life He would not begin with 
strangers. I suspect the pig, after all, w'as meant for me ; but at the 
unlucky juncture of tinSe being absent, the present somehow went 
round to Highgate To confess an honest truth, a pig is one of those 
things which I could never think of sending away. T^al, widgeon, 
snipes, bam-door fowls, ducks, geese — your t<%me villatic things — 
Welsh mutton, collars of brawn, sturgeoii, fresh or pickled, your 
potted char, Swiss cheeses, French pies, early grapes, muscadines, T 
impart as freely mito my friends as to myself They are but self- 
extended, but pardon me if T stop somewhere Where the fine feeling 
of benevolence give^i a higher smack th^n the sensual rarity, there 
my friends (or any good nlaii) may command me , but pigs are pigs, 
and I myself therein am nearest to myself Nay, I shgpuld think it an 
affront, an undervaluing done to Nature who Ijostowed such a boon 
upon me, if in a churlish mood I parted with the piecious gift. One 
of the bitterest pangs of remorses I over felt was wh^n a child — when 
my kind old aunt had strained her pocket-strings to bestow a six- 
penny whole plum-cake upon me In my way home thiough t/ho 
borough I mot a venerable old man, not a mssndictint, but there- 
abouts , a look-]>eggai , nc^ a verbal petitioiiist ; and jn the cox- 
combry of taught charity I gave away tho cake to him I walked 
on a little in all the pride of an Evangelical peacock, when of a sudden 
my old aunt’s kindness crosscxl me , tho sum it was to her , tho 
plodsum she had a right to oxpect^that T — not tho old impostor-js^ 
should take in oating her cajee ; tho ingratitude by which imder the 
colour of a Christian ji^irtue, I had frustrated her cherished purpose. 
I sobbed, wept, and took it to heart so grievously, that I think I 
never suffered the like , and 1 was right. It was a piece of unfeeling 
h 3 rpocnsy, and it proved a lesson to mo over after The cake has 
long been masticated, consigned to tho dunghill with the ashes of 
that unseasonable }>auper But when Providence, who is better to 
us than all our aunts, gives rno a pig, i oinembering my temptation 
and my fall, I shall endeavour to act towards it more in the spirit of 
the donor’s purpose. 

Yours (short of pig) to command in everything. 



(JllAJ'TEli VI 


BEPRODUCTION 

• 

In this English exercise a passage is read alond to you, the 
reading occupying some ten oi fiiteen mmutes You are then 
expected to reproduft the substance •£ the passage in your 
own wordb in ^out an hoar You are not permitted to lake 
any notes during the reading The tia]) you are liable to fall 
into IS to niemoijise chunks of the ongmal winch may well be 
^uniiiiportant The object of lepiod action is not to test your 
Mae^nory alone , it aims rather at tiaimng you in the art of 
being abj^ to •seleit salient features and to reject what is 
irrelevant. •It is not unlike pi^cis • yoh read a novel or portion 
o’f a novel ; shut the book and reproduce a summary of it in a 
j^ven number of words In precis, hdwever, you may refer to 
■the original as often as you like* 

* There are endless vaiieties of leproductmn, all of which are 
worth trying After reading out a cliaptei^i Rohmaon Crusoe 
or GuUiver s Travds^ the master ma}" ask you to invent 
another chapter. 

A more ambitious plan is for him to diaw an island on the 
board and ask you to write a long story aoout it after the style 
of Treasure I bland. 

An even better plan is for <‘ach bo}’' to draw his own island 
and write each week a chapter of a novel, the action of which 
is to take place entirely on it. 

Another variant is to give the outlines of a plet and ask 
the form to write a play on that subject, or if a play is beyond 
their powers, one or two isolated scenes. 

Again, such stories as The Inn of the Two Witches, Matliheim, 
or The Jnnoceme of Father Brown are read up to a certain 
point, and each boy endeavours to finish the story along his 
own lines. 


G 
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Perhaps Sohrab and Rtislam is read to the class. Instead 
of the usual reproduction a criticism of the poem imght be 
asked for, or a letter from Peran-Wisa to Sohrab ’s mother, 
asking her to urge him not to fight. 

Both m reproduction and in precis the most difficult part 
of the work is to preset ve a sense of balance — /.e. to give to 
each incident exactly its own emphasis, not to dwell so long 
on one as]>ect of the story as to crowd t yo -thirds of the narra- 
tive into a space quite inade([uate to hold it. This sense of 
balance only comes through incessant practice 

You are unconsciously practising this art of reproduction 
whenever you tell* a g^id shoit story whicli commends itself 
to you You should make a ])omt of doing this fiequently. 
Good raconteurs are as rare as they are welcome and valuable 



CHATTEK Vll 


-PARAPHRASE 

Paraphrase difters irom pm is and repioductiun in one im- 
portant teaturo, and that is whereas the last two are shorter than 
the original, the former is at least as l^ng if not longer. 

To give th^ substance of tlie original is not enough. You 
are required to bung out the full foice of all the clauses, ex- 
plaining and occasionally expanding what is obscure, though 
in paraphrase, as in precis and reproduction, you are not per- 
jn^tted to allow your jiersonal feelings to intrude 

You r^ay nftikeialterations, often with good effect, but your 
first object* is to find the leading thought, or motif, of the whole 
‘before attemptmg to construe it • 

* You will commonly find that the ^lassage set is poetry, be- 

• cause the thought is likely to»be more involved and therefore 
'requires more unravelling than prose^does^, there would be but 
little object in asking you to explain a passage the meamng of 
which was self-evident 

It is good practice to expand the meamng of some short 
epigram or aphorism before proceeding to the longer business 
of paraphrasing a sonnet or stanza of verse. 

For exercises try the poetry at the end of the chapter on 
Prosody, and the papers at the end of the book. 


Exercisi^s 

(a) Paraphrase the following passages — 

(i) Hoist with his own petard. 

(ii) Time hath, my Lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 

(iii) Caviare to the general. 

99 
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(iv) The child is father of the man. 

(v) He that hath a wife and children hath given hostage^ to 
1 fortune. 

(vi) Hitch youi’ waggon to a star. 

(v\i ) H is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than in- the observance 
(via ) Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the whit^e radiance of Kt^jmity. 

My salad days, 

When X was green m judgment 

The native hue of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with the jjalo cast of thfought 
The old order ehangeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways 
Lest one go?^d cupitom should cofruj)t the woild 
A little leal ning is a dangerous thing , 

Drink deep, oi taste not the Pierian spring 
True Wit is nature to advantage drest, 

What oft was thought, but ne’ei so well ekprest. 

Fondly we think wo merit honour then, 

When wo but praise oiii selves in othei men 
Good-nature and good sense must everfjoirM 
To err is human, ti/ forgive divine 
God made the country, audhian made tlie towii 
I^rocrastination is the thief of time 
Philosophy will clij^ an angid’s wings 
Fame is the spur that the fdoar spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn dolig’nis, and live laborious clays 

(6) (iive. With coiiiraeni-s, tlie sense of the following pas- 
sages . — 

(i) That love is merchandized, whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish everywhere. 

(ii ) But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropp’d manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels 

(ill) Underneath day’s azure eyes, 

Oceaif’s nursling, Venice, lies. 

(iv) How cjomrnentators each dark passage shun, 

And hold their farthing candle to the sun 

(v) He was not of an age, but for all time 

(vi) . To the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past 

(vii) When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 

The post of honour is a private station. 


(ix) 

(x) 

(xi) 

(xii) 

(xill) 

(xiv) 

(xv) 

(xvi) 
(xvii) 
(xvlll) 
(xix) 
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(viii) 0, fo/a draught of vintage I that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep delved earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth 
(ix) I held it truth, with him who sing^ 

To one oJear harp in divors tones, 

TjiBt men may rise on stepping st-^mes ^ 

Of their drmi selves to higher things 

Whenever you come across a stifi', short passage like the 
above, in Shakespeare, or any othci poet, flo not let it pass 
untranslated Sit down at once and wrestle with it until you 
can translate every word^of it o» pnpei so as t o make the passage 
intelligible not onJv to yourself hut to^hosf* round }^ou 

For exercif=^s in Para})liiase use the (‘xtra cts given at the 
end of Oiapters XI and XVll , and the examination jiapers 
, at, the end of flie book 



CHAPTER VIII 


DICTATIOIi 

It is an excellent practice to base a great deal ol i^jnglisli work 
on Dictation. 

The subject is so and has b 6 %n m the ])ast so much 

neglected, that many masters find it difficult to^know exactly 
where to begin 

We will take as example one of Keats’ son^iets * 

To one who has boon long in city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven — to brea^ht* a pray#i 
Full in the amil^ of the blue firrnamoni • 

Who IS inore^liappy, when, with heart’s content, 

Fatigued he swiks into some ]>lea8ant laii 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishinent 
Returning J^ioine •at evening, with an oar 
Catching the notes of Philomel — an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided by. 

E’en like the passage' of an angers tear 

That falls through the clear ether silently. 

First the master points out the rules of dictation as laid 
down for Army candidates 

The passage is read through slowly in order that the candi- 
dates may understand the gist of it — ?.c not mistake “fair ” 
for “ fare,” /n* ‘‘ tale ” for “ tail ” 

Then It 18 given out very slowly, no word being repeated, 
and only full stops indicated, the writer being made respon- 
sible for the other punctuation marks 

When the second reading is over the sonnet is again read 
through in order that the candidates may insert or delete stops, 
alter the spelling or put- m words that they failed to hear before 

1Q2 
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The papeffe are then collected and corrected by the master, 
who will give them hack as soon as possible, with F wntten in 
the margin opposite a mistake in punctuation, 8 opposite one 
in spelling, W.W. to signify wrong words, and so on Th 4 
pupil will then find out where he has §one wrong and correct 
his mistal^is. ^ 

There is an alternative method 

The pupils may 1 !^ recpiiied to coiTect' their own work in 
answer to questions distributed round the form li they fail 
to detect mistakes they become liable lo severe deductions. 
This also 18 good practice 

But DK‘tation can bt^ used for othjr pur|X)ses In the first 
place an introductory talk on handwriting must piecede the 
lesson It 18 absurd to ex])ect a umform standard considering 
that characte* is supposed to be evident in calligraphy, but 
there are general rules which everyone ought to observe from 
I Im early youth 

Legijj^ility ts tl# first essential, neatness and clarity following 
close up(wi its heels in ordtr of imjiortance To attain these 
characteristics wntmg should be large, ^uite free from flounshes, 
* well spaced out, each letter distinctly formed by pressing the 
pen more heavily on the dcAvn than the up stroke The i’s 
always should be dotted, t’s crossed oiily on the right-hand 
side of the letter,^ h’s, Ts, f’s, b’s looped, but their tails and 
heads not allowed to extend too far above or below the line. 
Foreign formatiiins of letters are to be avoided Neither “ € ” 
nor “ 8 ” should be allowed to take the place of “ e ” or ‘‘ d.’* 

Keej) in mind the fact that your wntten message may some 
day be of great moment, that the lives of a great number of 
people may dejiend upon its interpretation, that the reader 
may be of little or no education, find you will at once under- 
stand that attention to detail is not unimportant, nor does it 
show evidence of a finicking mind • 


1 “ I am afraid that we have no ])ost to offer you You do not 
cross your t’s firmly, and your words are an irregular distance apart 
Good morning ” The managing director of a firm employing sixty 
girls always chooses his employees according to qualitie^j^ deduced 
from their handwriting He says that the system seldom fails — 
Daily Mail 
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Dictation theft, in the first place, teaches yoii^how to form 
letters of the alphabet correctly. It also prevents you from 
sinking into the habit of listening mechamcally. All your 
faculties have to be on the alert to catch the meaning in order 
to be able to spell arid punctuate But this is by no means 
all. 

Passages chosen for dictation should always be of the best 
of their kind, and worth committing tff memory Learn the 
passage by heart wliile you are writing it yut This ought to 
come quite easy to you after a little practice 

The more you learn by heart the easier you will find the 
exercise. The brain if^ i^xtTaordinaril;^ capable of retention if 
it IS only practised in the ait day by day ^ 

The next exercise is to ])ara]jhrase the passage ' do not rest 
until you feel that you have fully grasped its* inner meaning 
and can ex])lain in sim})le prose exactly wliat. w'ere the thoughts 
that the poet strove to ex})ress c « 

If )^ou are uncertain about your ])art.s oftspcfcli ay, admir- 
able exercise can be ol)talned by •wilting under eaci^i word in 
tJie sonnet its teelinicn^ name in Grammar 

From this you jiroceed* to analyse tlie sonnet, and liaving* 
done this to learn all that \ou ff<in alxait the author and his 
work ^ • 

Jf the w^(U’k IS done in form flic master ought to take it as 
an introduction to the studv oi the poet, and so io a discussion 
(say) of the whole movcincnt whicJi we now call the*Komantic 
Revival This done, he will jirocecd to talk about Prosody and 
show how to S(5an the lines and ])oint- out the rhyme scheme 
peculiar to a sonnet, following on with a liistorv of the develop- 
ment of this form of verse 

If this IS adequately treated it will not be asking too much of 
the class to write a sonnet m imitation of it, on any subject 
they like to wd<*et 

So now, yierliaps, you sec wliat a good starting -pomt dicta- 
tion makes for an English lesson It lequires knowledge of 
punctuation, spelling and calligraphy ; it leads to memorising, 
grammar, analysis, jirosody, literary history and original 
creative ‘work 



CHAPTER IX 


PRECIS 

The art of conuwusing paBpagoR to IrngtliB varying from orio 
third to one-thirtieth of tlieir oiiginal numbei of words is 
exceedingly useful am? calls into s(*veral faculties wlncli 
require exergise if you wish to ]>e(x>nie a ca})al)le citizen 

Every journalist has to perform this task for the newspaper 
to which he i»elong& , every story-teller has to do it when 
children ask him to reproduce f >r them some fair}^-tale , every 
l^itter- writer does it in his summary of the week’s e/ents when 
he writes hotne • 

But it^is a practice t hat^requirefif increasing effort, and you 
will find the following hints useful before you attempt to make 
an epitome of the exercises here giVen you 
» First you must carefully aead the passage through in order 
to get the gist of it Write down the salient jroints on a piece 
of pajier as soon as your first reading is over 

Secondly, vou should read the passage through again, noting 
the topic of (‘iicli paragrajih On this occasion you might 
underline the jrassages which strike you as significant, and 
jierhaps cross out those which you are sure will be irrelevant. 

You should then write out in your own words the digest of 
the original, altering, if it suits yoin )>ur])ose, the order of the 
aigument. 

It is not a good plan to underline portions of the narrative 
that seem to you important on a first reading, for the simple 
reason that, once underlined, a jiassage will stand out m all 
subsequent rereadings whether it is deserving of special 
attention or not 

It is a good thing to make your first draft rather longer 
bhan*is required of your final precis. It is far easier fb elimin- 
ite Jadjectives or even whole sentences than it is to add 
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P 

to a passage wkicli falls short of the required number of 
words. 

Then you inuist not forgot to nmke your Bnal dintt coherent, 
connected, lucid and Hiici inct To do this it may he necessary 
to rearrange the ordei of the original Slavish copying is above 
all things to he avoided Just as you are expected to use 
your own words, so ought you to make the matter of arrange- 
ment one to suit your own convenience % * 

It is as well always to use the jiast tense and the third 
person, putting the ])assage into indirect Bpee<'}i if it is not 
already in that form 

For exercises in ])re<5iJ^ use the yiost extracts at the end of 
Chapters V and XV , also those given in the examination 
papeis at the end of the book 



OHAPTEK X 


ELOCUTION : DEBATING, LECTURING, ACTING, BTC. 

Side by side vvitlf and ceitahilv not lesvS important than youi 
training in the art of self-i^xpiession in writing comes your 
training in self-expresemon in sjieecli 

Most peojile now realise that tlu^ wiitei achieves his skill 
by constant practice, but they still fancy that rhetoric and 
oratory are (Tod-given arts This would perhaps be no bad 
tiling wej:e it not that nearly everyone we meet imagines that 
Jhis gift IS ])eculiarly his own 1 have seldom come across 
anyone who hoi|iestly thought tliat he was a bad reader 
Tliink h^r a moment of the way m which lessons are read in 
church If you were to go now to^a jnofessoi of elocution 
and ask him his candid opinion i>f vour present method of 
•using your mouth you wopld ju'obablv be horrified at the 
•number bi tilings you have to learn that you fondly imagined 
were born in you 

In the first ])lace, being English, we are averse fiom any 
gesticulation , this dislike of movement is earned to such a 
ludicrous extent that we scarcely move our lips at all when 
we speak. 

“ Piunes ” and “ ]uisnis ” are the only words we really know 
how to ]ironounce 

If you want to make yourself articulate you should practise 
every morning and night there are many exercises, but perhaps 
the most useful is a long-drawn-out o-e-o-o-o-^ — u-ii-u-u-u-u 
— a-a-a-a-a-a — e-e-e-e-e-e, exaggerating the sound ol each of 
these vowels as much as possible This will at least make your 
lip muscles malleable 

The next thing to do is to read aloud daily (an audience is 
neither necessary nor desiiable), keeping your miod firmly 
fixed on the following points — (i) to read veiy slowly , (a) to 

J07 
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pxoxiiouxice every syllable distinctly (silly though this Jnay 

sound at &rst) ; (Hi) to learn to throw four voice where you 

want it, both with regard to pitch and distance — that is to 
say, you must avoid monotony of tone and you must remember 
that listeners in a far gallery Lave come in order to bear you 
and that your lemarks are not to be addressed tQ the stall- 
holders only ; (iv) to keep your voice up at the ends of all 
sentences except the concluding one. Khish them all on a 
rising note ; it helpvS to kee]) your audience awake and their 
interest sustaned 

You must, of course, stand upright, keep as still as possible, 
avoid all tricks (pasjaing, Voin liand through voiu hair, for 
example), and give your diapluagm or sounding-board as full 
play as possible J)e(‘]i lireathing (‘xercises wirt enable you 
to do this. 

Having learnt the rudiments of elo(‘u1ion you should on all 
possible occasions take j)art in debates 

You will probably feel on first rising to y )ur feet that all 
words have fled from >%^u, and that yon have forgotten both 
the order and the gist wliat yon meant to say, but merely 
to learn to face an andieiu-e is])art of youi training, the rest 
will come 

You should never read your sj>ee(h eitber at- a lecture or 
debate , you must yourself realise the. difference between a 
master who talks and a master wlio merely refers to a book 
when he is teaching. 

Those notes wliich you consider ne(*essaiy should be terse, 
clearly written and few There ouglit t-o be no need for you 
to refer to them ; after a little piactu e you will discard them 
altogether, but at first- they aie like tlie words of a song in the 
hands of a singer, not to ])e refened to ex(^ept in an emergency 
but just something to hold 

Again, wluyher you are lecturing or debating, remember 
to keep strictly to the point which vou are trying to elucidate ; 
don’t turn off at a tangent and digress, however fascinating 
the temptation to do so may become. It is your business both 
in writing and talking to present a case clearly, simply and 
concisely^, a spice of wit and humour should certainl/ be 
added if you liappn to be possessed of these most rare 
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qualities, bA be careful to make sure that your w.t does not 
degenerate into buffoonery nor your humour descend to 
facetiousness. 

Quite as much time should be spent in school over oral 
of this kind as over written work 
For preparation you are given carte blanche to /work up*’ a 
speech on any subject You will think, perhaps, of k count Ty 
you have visited tifW is but little known, or of a hobby you 
have taken up abqiit which your friends are quite i?;norant 
Whatever you do avoid talking about somethii g which is 
equally well known to your audience and to yourself 

It may be, however' that you ar^ so poverty-stricken in 
your interest^ that you have hitherto failed to specialise in 
music or poetry or knowledge of natural history or architecture 
or any mechanical or scientific invention In that case go 
to the library, look up in the Encydopoecha some abstruse 
s^ibject about which you are sure vour friends are ignorant — 
say, tliij MenHelictn theory — read caiefully what it is all about, 
then 8trl^Jle with all your j night not duly to master the elements 
of it, but also to make youi expovSitiof! of it interesting if not 
amusing. 

• Having got your subject mj) thoroughly, take the fewest 
possible notes, delude ])recisely m v^haf ^ider you are going to 
touch upon the salient points, and then, i^hen your turn comes 
to talk, remember to stand upright and still, to speak very 
slowly, to ])ronounce each woid distinctly, trying to get 
harmony into your voice and emotion (if required) into your 
matter. 

You will be able to tell almost at once whether you are 
succeeding or failing There is a quaint, unseen, connecting 
cord between all audiences and all lecturers ; any public speaker 
can tell in five minutes whether or not he has arrested atten- 
tion. Once that is done he can proceed to sway* them which- 
ever way he likes 

This art of speaking is peculiarly important because it has 
such far-reaching results You can impress your point of view 
on a, whole nation if your personality is of such a kind that it 
arouses sympathy in your hearers 
Without personality, of course, no speech can count for 
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aiiytMng ; the sad thing is that even those whose characters 
are charming and whose subject matter may be almost divine, 
xnay yet fail to make their appeal ring true for want of a little 
elementary training in early youth. Make up your mind, 
then, to start to-day. 

Eead aloud dramatic and poignant passages, attend and 
speak at all debates, lecture whenever a chaipcc presents itself, 
and in your ordinary conversation mak?a point of speaking 
simply and with clear articulation , abover all, take part in 
acting. , 

Everybody thinks he can act ; the instinct is there, dormant 
in each of us. Was therel^ver a child who did not take a delight 
in dressing up and pretending he was someone else ^ Thmk 
of the pleasure that charades give to the people who perform 
in them •' ^ 

When you come, therefore, to Shakespeare, Goldsmith and 
Sheridan prevail upon your master to let you give a display 
of your talents ; it is stu})id to sit round in ^ circle or 4 d rows 
in a class, and read speeches which were, w^ritt/en to be de- 
claimed with true dramatic gesture 

Dress up, but not extravagantly Head your parts before- 
hand, not with the idea of learnifig the play off by heart, but* 
in order to know when you* shake Brutus by the hand or stab 
Cassio, or pluck out Gloucester’s eyes Make certain of the 
meaning ot what you are saying, and don't be afraid of letting 
yourself go There is not much chance of your overdoing it 
And, above all, remember this one rule, wthout which no 
real acting can ever be successful. 

When you are acting the ])art of Tony Lumpkin, be Tony 
Lumpkin ; when you represent Mrs Malaprop, be Mrs Mala- 
prop 

In other words, from the moment you take the stage forget 
that you werd ever Michael Cassidy, or whatever your name is, 
and think yourself right into your part Think hard all the 
tune as the person concerned. That is the golden rule and it 
must never be forgotten 

In coi^plusion I should like to anticipate an objection that 
may be levelled against lecturing, debating and acting at school. 
It may be thought that while one boy is lecturing the rest of 
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the cla«8 w81 be idle. Those who rnake this objoction have 
much to learn. . . . 

Let me illustrate by an examine • 

A form goes into prep, to get up any subject. The ledj|uT- 
ing hour arrives. The master goes to* the hack of %e room 
and calls up the boys m whatever order he chooses. 

Each of the rest^f the form tak(»s a piece of paper, and every- 
one marks everyoifPelse on these among other counts : 

(i) Clearness of speech ; (ii) musical rliythm and balance of 
sentences ; (lii) omission of pauses, coughs, er-er-cr’s, grajui- 
matical mistakes , (iv) power of interesting his audience : 
(v) the ordered method in which Jiie speaker presents his 
points ; (vi) Jus manner of standing. 

At the same time they takt notes on the subject matter of 
e^ch lecture as if they were reporters, in ordei to be able to 
answer questions on any of the subjects touched upon. 

‘ * Thirdly, they use the hour as a valuable help for their next 
weekl}^ essaf, wiich is to be called ‘‘ Hints to a Would-be 
L(?cturer^’ • 

If, ill addition to this, they are reTpiested to make a note 
' ol all blemishes and solecisms, tlie} will not find the time 
liang very heavily on their Imnds 

Think for a moment of tlie types of subject which everyone 
will be required to know something about at the end of the 
period. 

T append a list, taken at random from one of my own hours. 
In all cases the lecturei should choose his own subject . 

White mice , the heat of the earth , the making of steel ; 
the Andes ; Switzerland in wintiu , aeroplanes ; telepathy ; 
Thuggism ; North -American Indians , fishing ; militarism ; 
monkeys , sheep-dogs ; buoA^s , fireworks , concrete ; coal- 
mining ; parrots ; larks ; pigeons , rabbits ; ferreting ; 
gramophones ; Channel Tunnel ; coal-gas ; Siafti ; Canadian 
forestry ; Venice , surf-riding , fretwork ; super-heating ; 
badgers. . 

In such a subject as Geography the master may vary the 
teaching by requiring each boy to lecture on sonjp special 
aspect of* a country, its religion, climate, railways, etc. 

Quite apart from the value of what they learn from the 
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topics chosen, the fom will acquire hauch useful^information 
from listening to one another. 

They will realise that the boy who reads his lecture fails to 
secfire attention, that notes must be carefully arranged, that 
each word must be prodounced distinctly, that a lecturer must 
look at his audience, that he must not'fidget or leanpn a desk, 
that he must avoid the facetious, that a catalogue is dull, and 
that nervousness must be cured. 



CHAPTEE XX* 

PROSODY 


l^U)sor>y IS the art oi versification. You must not ima^^ 
that -poets are bor^ and not made. Everyone who wishes tp 
become proficient in the art of wilting English must so familiar- 
ise himself with the practice of writing verse and steep himself 
with poetry that he is able to write ]l!ro8e and poetry equally 
well. 

You cannot steep yourself in veise, however, until you have 
les^nt the rule^ that govern this type of composition 

The following definitions will be of use to you in elucidating 
%ft)st kinds of poetry. — 

Stanm is another word for verse 

FjooI is il single accented V^ord or group of syllables. 

Bhyme or rime. Words are said {o rhyme when they have 
i;he same vowel sound, and the consonant sounds (if any) that 
follow are the same, while thbse that precede are different. 
Manh verse is unrhymed verse * * 

Scansion is counting out the number of feet in a line or stanza 
Couplet is a pair of rhyming verses 

Sonnet is a stanza of fourteen lines, each of five iambic feet, 
rhyming 

ABBAABBA called the octet 
and C®ECDE ^ 
orODCDCD I „ , 

ODEEEO I sestet 

or CDODEE ! 

Rhythm is the balance. 

Feet may be of four kinds : 

(i) I amine, consisting of one unaccented followed by one 
accented syllable •- 

To-day I’ll come d 1 can get away. 
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(ii) Trochee, consisting of one accented l<^wed by one 

uHacceiited syllable _ 

Holy. Holy, Holy. 

(iii) AnapcBsU consisting of two unaccented syllables 

followed by one accented one 

Come along. 

(iv) Dactyl, consisting of one aceente'il syllable followed - 
by two short ones _ ' 

i — Y/w 

Merrily. 

There are other less common feet known as the spondee 
(-. -) and amphibrach - w)- 

CcBSvra The pause of the voice, which may occur at almost 
any point in the line, either at the end or in the middle of d 
foot. , ' • 

Rhythm depends very much on* the position of th6 csesura. , * 

The Heroic Couplet. Five iambic feet rhyming in pairs^ ‘ 
Pope and Dryden were the most brilliant exponents of this 
system of versification. 

True wit is nature to advantage drest. 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 

Alexandrine consists of six iambic feet 

Spenserian Stanza is the si-anza used in the Faerie Qrnene. 

It consists of eight iambic lines of five feet each, followed by 
an Alexandrine, rhyming ABABBGBCC. 

Shakespearean Sonnet differs from the (prdinary or Italian 
form in consLstmg of three quatrains followed by a couplet, 
rhyming 

ABABGDCDEFEFGG 

Epic is a long poem dealing with a great theme. Paradise 
Lost IS the stock example in English. 

Ijync. A short poem ex])ressing one emotion, incident or 
situatidn. 

An Ode is a long lyiic. 
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M(mqm 'short play in which the dramatis person® are 
personiied abstractions. Comus is an excellent example* 
Bhgy is literally a lament or dirge, written to commemorate 
the death of some person or persons. The best elegy in the 
language, Gray’s Elegy, is, however, written about no one in 
particular.^ * Others are Arnold’s Thyrds, Milton s i^ycidas, 
Tennyson’s In M^moriam, Shelley’s Adonais 
BaUad meant oi^w&lly a dancing song, now it is taken to 
mean a narrative ip verse of uncertain origin sung by minstrels 
in olden days and handed* doyrn verbally or sold by chapmen 
until Bishop Percy, in the eighteenth century, collected several 
in his Rdiqyes and so trought them into prominence. Three 
of the best-ljgiown are : Sir PaPrich Spe^is, Chevy Chase and 
Sir Andrew Barton. 

^aiire is thef name given to that branch of poetry which 
attacks men and institutions ^ 

•Dryden,' Burns, Pope and Byron are our leading exponents 
in this Art. * . • 

This is m fitting place for*me to give you a selection of the 
best examples of i)oetry in our language. 

You should take each of these m turn and determine its 
ftietre s^iiid rhyme scheme, theft paraphrase it and in many cases 
bake the verses as models for imitafion. • 

^ It is important to notice that the successful satirist takes pains 
praise the object of his attack before heaping scorn on him. 
paradoxical though it may sound it is true that the essence of 
satire is good humour 
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SILECTIOHS FROM ENGLISH POETRY 


Author 

Unknown 

Marlowe 

Herrick 


Milton . 


Dryden 

Pope 
Gray 
Collins . 
Bn^rns . 
Wordsworth 
Shelley . 
Keats . 
Browning 


• Date 


1664-1593 

1591-1674 


. 160&-1674 1 

. 1^31-1700 ( 

. 1688-1744 

. 1716-1771 

. 1721-1769 

. 1759-1796 

. 178^)-1850 

. 1792-1822 ‘ 

. 175^5-1821 

. 1812-1889 


Btr Patrick S'pem 
Sdectiom . » 



1j Allegro 
'll Penseroso 
Sqnnds 

Alexander's Feasts from 
Absalom and Achttopkel 
Selections 
Elegy, etc.' 

Ode to Evening 
Selections 


>» 


SIR PATRICK SPENS 
I. The Sailing 

The king sits in Duiiformline town 
Drinking the blnde-red wine ; 

“ O whare will I get a skeely ^ skipper 
To sail this new ship o’ mme ? ” 

O up and spak an eldern knight. 

Sat at the king’s right knee ; 

“ Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sail’d the sea.** 

Our king has written a braid letter, 
And seal’d it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the strand. 


skeely = skilful. 
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“ ^0 l55ror<ywiay, to Korotwy, 

To Noroway o’er the faem ; 

The kiiig’s daughter o’ Koroway, 

’Tie thou must bring her hame.” 

The first word that Sir Patrick read 
So loud, loud laugh’d he ; 

The ^ist word that Sir Patrick read 
The te||^ blinded his e^e. 

** O wha is this has done this deed 
And taidd the king o’ me, 

To send us out, at thss time o’ year, 

To sail upoi^the sea ? 

“ Be it windj be it woet, be it^ail, be it sleet, 
(nir ship must sail the faem ; 

The king’s daughter o’ Noroway, 

’Til we must fetch her haine ” 

They hoysed their sails on Monenday morn 
Wi’ a* the speed they may ; 

They hae landed in Norqjj^^ 

* Upon a Wodensdhy 


11 Tuig Retubn 

“ Mak ready, mak ready, nfy merry men a’ I 
Our gude ship sails the morn ’’ 

“ Now ever alack, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm 

“ I saw the new moon late yestieen 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm , 

And if we gang to sea, master, 

I four we'll come to harm.” 

They hadna sail’d a league^ a league, 

A league but barely three, 

When the lift^ grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the topmast lap 2, 

It was sic a deadly storm : 

And the waves cam owre the broken ship 
Till a’ her sides were tom. 


lift = sky. 


lap = sprang. 
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^ Go fetch a web o* the aillcezi olaith, 

Another o* the twine. 

And wa|> them into our ship's side, 

And let nae the soa come in,** 

They fetched *a web o* the si J ken claith. 

Another o’ the twme. 

And they wapp’d them round that fiAde Chip’s side, 
But still the sea came in. 

O laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 
To wet their cork- heel’d shoon? 

But lang or a’ the play was play’d 
They wat^ their hats aboon ^ 

\ 

And mony was the feather bed 
That flatter’ d ^ on the f aem ; 

And mony was the gude lord’s son 
That never mair cam hame 

O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand. 

Before they see <*^atnck Spens 
Come sailing to the strand ! 

And lang, lang rhay the maidens sit 
Wi* their gowd kame^**^ in their hair 

A-waiting for their am dear loves ’ 

For them they’ll see nae mair 

Half-owre, half-owre to Aberdour, 

’Tis fifty fathoms deep ; 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Bpens, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet ! 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE 

Come live with < me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 

And all the craggy mountains yiel<l. 

There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their fiocks, 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
* Melodious birds sing madrigals 


^ flatter’d -tossed afloat. 


* kames = combs. 
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•QThero wUl I make tkee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest VooJ, 
l^ich from oui. pretty lambs we pull. 

Fair lined slippers for the cold, * 

With^cldes of the purest gold. 

^ bel^ of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 

And if these ph^iaftures may thee move. 

Come live with me and be my Love 

^hy silvei dishes for thy meat 
As precious as the gods do t‘at, 

Slj^ll on an ivory table ]>c 
Pn^pared each day for th(>e and me 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
Vo|; ttiy delight each ™y-moming 
If these delights* thy fWMu may move, 

Then live with me and be ray Love 

C IMarlowe. 

Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ? 

It lies not in our power to love or hate, 

For will in us is overruled by fate 

When two are stripped, long ore the course begin, 

We wish that one should lose, the other win ; 

And one especially do we affect 
Of two gold ingots, like m each respect • 

The reason no man knows ; let it suffice 
What we l:)ehold is censured by our eyes 
Where both deliberate, the love is slight • 

Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ^ 

C. Marlowe {Hero an(^ Lean der). 


HELEN 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? • 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal wifti a kiss ’ — 
Her lips suck forth my soul • see where it flees ’ — 
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Como* Holen, oome» give me my soul 
Horn will I dwell, for heaven is m these lips, 

And all IS dross that Is not Helena. 

I will he Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy, shall Wittenberg be sacked. 

And I will oomlJat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumdd cresh*; 

Yes, I will woiuid Achilles in the heel, , 

And then return to Helen for a kis^ 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening ai 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand 8tai|i 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to haplfess Semele ; 

.More lovely thaji the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethi%i’s azured arms ; 

And none but thou shalb be my paramour ! # 

C. Marlowe (Famt^is). 


10 DAFFODILS 

Fair DaiTodils,H/e weep to see 
You hastfeviJl/ay sp soon 
As yet thei^arly-iising sun 

Has not {fttained his noon. 

Stay, stay, 

Until tlie hasting day. 

Has Sun 

Bub to the evon-song ; 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

Wo hav< »hort time to stay as you, 
We have as short a Spring , 

As quick a growth to nu^et decay, 
As you, or anything 
Wo die 

As youi hours do, and dry 
Away,' 

Like to the summer’s rain ; 

•Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 


R, Herrtok 
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"TO TITO VIRGINS TO MAKE MUCH OE lOJ'" 

Gatm^b ye roee-buds while ye may. 

Old time is still a-flyiug ; 

And this same flower that anflles to-day, 
^o-morrow will be djdng. 


The 


ions lamp of heaven, the Sun, 
'^hemghei* he’s a-getting, 

TrS sooner wilt his radfe be run, 

Smd nearer li^’s to setting. 


That age is^est which is the first. 
When youth and blood warmer ; 
;^t being spent the worse|aiid worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time. 
And while ye may, go marry ; 

Bor having lost but ogie your prime, 
^ may for ever t^Ui 


R. Hebbiok. 


(JORINTNA’S oblNO.A-MAYING 

* • 

Get up, get up for shame, the blooming mom 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn 
' See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-quilted colours through the air : 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 

Each flower has wept, and bowed toward the east, 
Above an hour since, yet you not dressed, 

Nay 1 not so much as out of bed ; 

' When all the birds have Matins said. 

And sung their thankful hymns * ’tis sin. 

Nay, profanation to keep in, ^ • 

Whenas a thousand virgins on this day, 

Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 

Rise, and put on your foli«^, and be see^^ 

To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh fiuM g|^ 
And sweet as Flora Take no care 
For jewels for your gown, or hair t 
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B^ar not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you ; 

Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 

Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 

Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on thft dew-locks of the night : 

And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself,^ or else stands still a 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be IfJfiei in praying 
Few beads are best, when once we go 

iT 

' f m 

Come, my Coriiina, come , an(f" coming,' mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
‘ Made green, ^and trimmed wifli trees : see how 

Devotion gix'^^^^ach house a bough. 

Or branch ; eai|jh porch, each door, ore #riis, 

An ark, a tabejnacle is, 

Made up of whitethorn nearly interwove ; 

As if here were those cooler shades of love 
Can such delights be in the street. 

And open fields, and we not see’t ? 

Como, we’ll abro?tf^^Aap.d let’s obey 
The proclamation^ ii/ade ^for Maj ^ 

And sm no more, rfS yie have done, by staying 
But. my Connna, come, let’s, .go a-Maying 

There’s not a budding^ bey dr girl, this day, 

But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back and with whitethorn laden home 
Some have dispatched their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream ; 

And some have wept, ami wooed, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth : 

Many a green gown has been given ; 

Many a kiss both odd and even , 

Many a glance too hs.8 been sent 
From out the eye, iove’s firmament ; 

Many a jest told of the key’s betrajdng 

This mght, and locks picked, yet we’re not a-Maying. 

Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 

And take the harmless folly of the time 
We shall grow old apace and die 
^ Before we know our liberty 
Our life is short, and our days run ^ 

As fast away as does the sun ; 
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And vapour, nr a drop of ratn 
One© lost, can ne’er he found agei_ , 

Sd when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade ; 

All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drowned with us in endless?, night 
Then wMe time servos, and we are but deca^ii:^, 

Com#, mj^’oriima, come, let’s g^Sr-Mayiiig 

li. Hisbrtqk:* 


S^YOIlfAS 

%> 

Elegy, orfa Friend^rowned tn the Imh Ofmnnel, 1 637 

Ykt oncejpore, O ye laurels, and «ce more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never Jgre, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with fofoed fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Ccwjipols Ae ttydi^urb your seaj|^%^ue • 
f*biS|J,<Ycidad*^^cl^d, dead ^iipjW^jirime, 

V a hath* not left 1^ peer. 

Who would 4 ;j#i^sing for J^cidas knew 

Himself to sing, and bjplcPthe lofty rh 5 mnie. 

He must not float upon hii|^atery bier 
Un'R’ept, and welter to the^iWikiHg wigd, 

Without the meed of some melodious tear 

l^giii then, Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring ; 

Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse 
So may some gentle Muse * 

With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 

And as he passes, turn 

And bid fair peace bo to my sable shroud. 

For we wore nursed upon the self-sume hill, 

Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rUlf 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eyelids of the Mom, 

W© drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry hon w 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of nigfi^ 

Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering >vheel. 
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Mea»nwhile the rural ditties were not mute. 

Temper'd to tho oaten flute, 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven h^l 
From the glad sound would not be absent long ; 

And old J>amoetas loved to hear our song. 

But, oh ! the heavy change, now thou art gcjne. 

Now thou art gone, never ihust return t 
Thee, Shepherd, thee jihe woodi^ and deser^ caves 
With wild thyme and'^O^e gadding vine oV*gro 
And all their echoes, moun : f . 

The willows and the hazel cOpscs < 

Shall now no more be seen ' 

Fanhing their joyotis. le|.ves to thy spft lays T- 
As killing as the c€j^«^'er to the rose," 

Or taint-worm to the., veanhng herds that graze. 

Or frost to flowers, th^t their gay wardrobe wear 
When first the white-ijfom blows ; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd's ear. 

Where were ye. Nymphs, whon the remorseless deep, 
Closed o’er the head of yo/'-'r’^Sv'ed Lycidas 
For neither were ye pla5, m the steep ^ 

Where your old bards, dio laiiTows Dr\^.^ 

Nor on the shaggy Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spi^eads hex AT^zard stream . 

Ay me ! I fondly dream — ^ 

Had ye been there ^ lat vo'dd that have done 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son. 

Whom universal nature did lament, 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar 
His gory visage down tho stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? 

Alas ’ what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd's trade 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse 
*Were it not bett^er done, §.^others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with tl^e tangles of Neaera’s hair ? 

Fame is the*fepur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hoyre to find 
And thinkj^ji* burst out into sudden blaze, 

Cornejo the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-spun life But not the praise ’ 
Phf>©bus replied, and touch’d my trembling ears ; 
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Fam^ in no plant that gi!0ws on mortal soil, 

. in the ^staring foil • 

‘ ^ off tld the world, nop in broad rumom lies : 

Bijb lives alid spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And" perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

biia jronoimces lastly on each deed,® 
lOflw muc* fame in heaven expect thy meed.** 

I 

O fomitain i ^thuse, and'‘thou he mur’d flood , 
Smoot\ ns, crown’ wit® vocal reeds, 

That stra ^ of a h gher mood. 

But now ixiy 

And hsteks tj iierald of the sea 
'I’faat came in NeptuT'e’s plea ; 

He ask'd the wave^^, and ask’d the f'' u winds, 

W' mishap hath doom’d th' gentle swain ' 

M every gust of rUgge^ wings 

eaoh beaked promontory : 


iswer brings, 
~<imgeon stray’d ; 
’,brme 
4ay’d. 
rlMious* bar* 

A ngg’d wit**^l;urses dark, 
ac^^ed head of thine. 


12 


Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe . 

** Ah ! who hath reft,” quoth he, “my dearest pledge 1 ” 
Ii6iet came, and last did go 
The Pilot of the Galilean lake ; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain) ; 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake : 

“ How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such, as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold ! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast. 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths 1 that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learn’ d aught else the ‘ic. 

ihiat to the faithful herdman’s art belongs 1 

'l^hat recks it them ? What need they ? They are sped ; 
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And when they list, their lean and dadhy songs f 
Grate on their scrannel pines 'of Wretched straw ; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 

But swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, »^d uothi^ said : 

— But that two-handeetengine the door 
Stands ready to smit^^Snce, smite no^ 

r 

Return. Alpheus ; thw ci ^ad vo» 

That shrunk thy streams ; return! •>, 
i*aid call the vales, and bid thjm hitno,. 

Their bells and flowf'^^ts of a thousaf i hues 
Ye valleys low, -whq * the mild A^hispeiV use 
Of shades, and wanCi^^ ij/iiiJs, and gushing broo^' 

On whose fresh lap ty .swa't star sparely h ’ 

Throw hither all yowrliuamt enaip fill’d 
That on the green turf suck the ' 

And purple all the ground wi " 

Bring the rathe prirprose th 
The tufted crow-toe, auif' 

The white pink, and'^he'^^^ . ^ . 

The glowing violet, r ^ 

The musk-rose, and t^^ gweSf^tir^i 
With cowslips wan that hang tl\) J 
And every flower that sad^em^ ^ v\ ear^ 

Bid amarantus all his beauty ^siied, 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears 
To strew the laureat hearse where Lydd lies 
For so to interpose a little ease. 

Let our frail thoughts dally wiih false surmise — 

Ay me I whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, — where’er thy bones are hurl’d, 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides 
Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 

Visitest the bottom of the monstrous world ; 

^ Or whether thou, to our jgioist vows denied, 

Sleep’ st by the fable of Beflerus old, 

Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towm. J Namancos and Bayona’s hold 
— Look homeward, Angel, now, and wolt with ruth : 

— And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth ! 

Weep no ’^aore, woeful shepherds, weep no more. 

For T yi^xuas, y^ui* sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the wateiy floor : 

So sinks the day -star in the ocean bod. 
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And » yet vjvnoia i^epairs hi« drooping head 

tricks his beenns, and ■3fcth|new-spangled ore 
mes m the forehead of the mbming sky : 

Xyoidas sunk low, but 'mounted high 
’’<?h the dear might of Him that walk’d the wakyob ; . 
groves and other streamS along. 

^ his'oozv looks h^laves, 

^ nuptial ^ong 

joy ’ Jid love. 

iet 

it iglory move, 

Yom his eyes 

*^ore , 
i shore 
te good 
lood 

un to the oaks and rills, 

*''th sandals gray ; 

'US quills, 

’c lay : 

the hills, 
bay • 

* pintle blue 
id pastures new 

J Milton. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 

Whbin I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, — 

Doth God exact day-laboui*, light denied ? 

I fondly ask . — But Patience, to pr< vent 

That munnur, soon replies ; God doth m>#need 
Either man’s work, or His onm gifts: who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best • His state 

Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding 

And post o’er land and ocean withoi:|J|PtestT^""^ 

They also serve who only stand and wsftit 


J. Milton 
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HisNOiSf loathed Melaneholy, 

OerberuQ aad blaokesti Midnight bom 
In Stygian oav^ forlorn 

’Mongst horridv#hapes, ai^ ahrie^';^ 

Find out some ur^outh oelF * 

Where broodin' ' Darki«; 

And the night-ray m 
There under ebci^ 

As ragged as thy lookit, ^ 

In dark Cimmerian 

But coir ^ 

In heaven' 

And by me\ 

Whom lov».4^ 

With two si^r Orb 
To ivytcrowm*'^ 

Or whethe^' • 

The frolic ' 

Zephyr, 

As he met k 
There on ^ 

And fresh -blown 
Fill’d her with 

So buxom/ bliiae> deouhair*^ 

Haste thee. Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful jollity. 

Quips, and crcuiks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his sides : — 

Come, and trip it^as you go 

On tlie light fdj|j|astio toe ; ^ 

And in thy rigotmand lead with thee 
The raountaiu-rij^ph, sweet Liberty t 
|e^if I give thee honour due 
Mirth, admit me'^of thyjprew# 

To live with her, and live'^th thee 
Tb unreprovdd pleasures free ; 

Ty L-hear the lark begin hts Bight 
s^ging startle the dull 
Fromiiis wateh-towcj? in the sides, 

Till the dpppled AfL-onn ? • 
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Thm *o iome, in spite W sorrow^ 

\r> * B,t my window by! good^morrow 
the sweetb/ia>j or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine : 

While the copk with lively dii^ - 
See iters the rear of darkness thin. 

An to the stack, or the bam^'^^or, 
Stoutly strata his p before ; 

Oft listetimg how thv nounda aa$l horn 
^ inhering morn, 
ome hoar hiJI, 
ood ^hoiiig shrill ; 

^ Jnseen, 


/hillocks 
pm gate a 
. begins hiS state 
Her-Jight, 

g'^ight ; 

md, 

cTiir ‘ 




‘«iii^eth Jh^ithOr 
'tHB^hijTsoythe, 

Cale 
h dale, 

new pleasures 
\|t'j|ieasuree ; 






to. ^ ^ ^ 

Where the nibbling hoc Stray 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest t 
Mo6tdows trim with daisies pied, 

Bhallow ^brooks, and rivers wide ; 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some Beauty lies. 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

iXard by^ a cottage obimney ^paokes 
Prom betwi:£t two aged oaks. 

Where Oorydon and Thyrms, met, 

A|?e at their savoury dinner set 
0t herbs, 'and other country messes 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses.; 
And then in hasto her bower she leave^ 
With Theatylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or, if the earlier season lead. 

To the tann’d haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlotS will invite. 
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When the bells ring rouiidt,^ 

And the jocund febecks sound 
To many a you^ and many a maidl, 

Dancing in the cuequer^d shade ; 

And young and old come forth to pla 
On a sun-shine holyday. 

Till the live-long ^y-light fail : 

Then to the apicji i^ut-brown ale. 

With stones toldJ f many a feat, 

How Faery Mab the os»+ 

She was pinch’d, and 
And he, by Friar’s Ian 
Tells how the dn '"V 
To earn his <f^am 
When in/)ne night 
His shadowy flail l\ 

That ten day-labo' 

Then lies' 

And, stretCs 
Basks atith^ 

A^d crop-full out of q 
Ere the first cock ifcv^ . 

Thus done the tr'* 

By whispering 

Tower’d''/*^'' 

And the husy 

Where thf^Oi^s v*,. btl 

111 weeds pead^, Rtgn triumphs ^ hold. 

With store of ladw^s, whose bright eyes 
Kain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or aims, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper olear. 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask, and antique pageantry ; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On sumdier eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jenson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever against eating cares 
tap me in soft Lydian airs 
Mamed to immortal verse. 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of Imked sweetness long drawn out. 
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Wi#i ^ddy owming. 

voio^ masses nmnixig, 

^IjlSitwistiiig all the chains that tie 
The hiddeh soul of harmony ; 

1, ^at, Orpheus* seif may heave his hpad 
I ^tL golden dumber, on a Ifed 
C^eap’d Elysian flowers, and hear 
8^ .strains would have won the ear 
, OT l4uto^ to have set free 

, His {ialf-regaiix*d lSi;i^^ce. 

Thaso delights if tliou canst give, 

Misth, with thee I mean to live. 

J. MlIiTON. 


IL, 


ROSP 


Oldpk VftiS^eluiing Joys,, [f ^ 
wIKoroodi of Folly without f^her J^lrhci ? 

IjcNv 'little you U ly^j - 

^l>r till the iSx/^ SSW^l with all your toys ! 
Dwell m soi»Q[i.idlle h/ain/ 

And fax\<des foj^ i|ht^^|g^udy shapes possess 
\b thick nuraiilil^V^ 4% 

ThW 


h<jverij 

ctde pdhsfbi 



pie the sunbeams, 

wn»> ' J, * 

^Jlffe»?pfieu8’ tram. 


But hail, thou goddess sagt* and holy. 
Hail, divinest Melancholy * 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

.^Vnd therefore to our weaker view 
0*erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue ; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Jinnee Memnon’s sister might beseem. 

Or that sfcarr’d Fthiop queen that strove 
To set hei beauty’s praise above 
The soH-iiytnijhs, and their powers offended 
Yet thou art higher fax descended 
Thee bnght-hair’d Vesta, long of yore, 

^ solitary Saturn bore ; * 

His daughter she ; m Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain: 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in S€>cret shades 
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Of woody Ida^fl inmost grovo,^ 

While yet therewas no fear of Jove-T* 

Come, pensive Nun, devout azMi piOfe, 
8ober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing ^th majestic tram. 

And sable stole of Cipres lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawi 
Come, but keep thy wonted state. 

With even step, and musing gait. 

And looks conmiercing with the skies. 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes • 

There, held in k %(»t>aB8ion still, 

Forget thyielf arble, till 
With a sad leadc^ dy^ward cast 
Thou fix them oAf Wo <oarth as fas^ : ’ 

And join with the^^lm JPeace,'ana Quie^ 
Spare Fast, that oft with dotji dtf * 

And hears the Muses m a ring ^ ^ ^ 

Aye rotdid about Jov^s altar sing; 

Aind add to these re|^d Leieuie 
That in trim garoRs takes his pleasuM : — ■ 
But first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wmg 
Guiding tlfej^iytwheeldd throne, 

The cherpb CoAteiigilation ; i 
And the mute Sifetice hist along 
’Less Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest saddest plight 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gkmtiy o’er the accustom’d oak. 

— Sweet feird. that shunn’st the noise of follj 
Most musical, most melancholy 1 
Thee, chauntress, oft, the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-spng ; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering Moon 
Hi<hng near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way. 

And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

'stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far-off Curfew sound 
Over some wide^ater’d shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar . 
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Or, if the ah* will not permit, 

SoXne^atill i*omovdd ffiace will 
^^Wh&re glowiiig embera through tlie room 
Teach light to coimterfeit a gloom ; 

^’ar from all resort of mirth, , 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’M drowsy charm 
^ ^ bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or Jet my lam|> at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lopely tower. 

Where I may oft oiit-watr*h the Bear 
With thrieo-great Hermes, or iinsphere 
The spirit of unfold 

What worlds otJw^Et vctst regions hold 
The immortsfemtSf, that hath forsook 
Jier manslDn i fleshly nook : 

of f^b^se djp^ons that are foimd 
ntn fire,j^r, fiood^ or under ground, 
‘W’hose^^wer hath a true consent 
^l#lth planet, or with elcnnemt. 

JSgraotime le^^gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter’ d pSl|0tome sweej>ing by. 
Presenting Thebjes, or Pelops* line. 

Or the t^le of Troy d^^nne i 
Or what (though i^e) oJi^ater age 
^iKiobled htoth the stage 

.^yut, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower. 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek 
And made Hcdl grant what I^ove did seek ! 

Or call up him that left half -told- , 

The story of Cambuscsaii bold. 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canaod to wife 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glass ; 

And of the wondi’ous horse of brass 
On which the Tartai* king did ride : 

And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of turneys, and of trophies hung. 

Of forests, and enchantments drear. 

Where more is mcjant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited Mom appear. 

Not trick’d and frounced as she Was wont 
With the Attic Boy to himt. 
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But kercheft in a comely cloud 
While rocking ^»^iTids are ]>iping loud/ 

Or usher’d with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his hll, 

Ending on the rustling leaves 
With mnfute drops from olf the eaves 
And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves. 

Of pi no, or monumental oak. 

Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke. 

Was never heai^,the nympVis to daunt 
Or fright them their hallow’d haunt. 

There in close covert by some brook 
Where no profan\^ ^e may look. 

Hide me from dayrs^ansh eye. 

While the bee with honey'd thigh 
That at her flowery vvj)rk do^h sing. 

And the* waters in ui muring, 

With such consort a^^^iey keep 
Entice the dewy iHfVt^er’d Sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d. 

Softly on my eyelids laid ^ f 

And, as I wake, sweet music lirc^ihe 
Above About, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good. 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk th(i studious cloister’s pale. 

And love the high-ernbtiwed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof. 

And storied windows nehly dight 
Casting a dim religious hglit 
There let the ])ealing organ blow 
To the ‘■full* voiced cpiiro below 
Tn service high and anthems clear. 

As may with sv-eotness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the poacetul hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy coll 
Where T may sit and rightly spell 
(Jf (‘very stai that heaven doth shew. 

And every herb tiiat sips th(^ dew , 
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Till old exporience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 
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J. Midton. 


ALEXANDER'S FEAST, OR, THE POWER OF MUSIC 

’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip's wathke son — 

Aloft 111 awful statt; 

The godlike hero satej 

On his imperial thi’one'IF 

His waliant peers were placed around, 

Thiur brows with rc^J^ and with inyitles hound, 

(So should de^rt in arms lie crown’d) ; 
xhe lovely Thais by his snle * 
vSato like a bloomiAg Eastern bripe 

flower of youtl^ond Ix'auty’s pride — 
l^PPy- hf^'-Ppy- hai^‘j^air ’ 

I'^one but the brave 
None but the brave 
None but the brave do^^eives tVie fan ’ 

Timotheus ‘ laced on Inglr 
Amid the tuneful quire 
With flying fingers touch’d the lyre . 

The trembling notes ascend the sky 
And heavenly joys inspire 
The song began from Jove 
Who left his blissful seats above — 

Such is the power of mighty love I 
\ dragon's fiery form belied tiie god , 

Sublime on radiant spires ho rode 
When he to fair Olympia prest, 

And while he sought her snowy hn'ast, 

Then round her slender waist he evirl’d, 

And stamp’d an image of hiin^'df, a sovc.eign of the world. 
— The listening crowd adnnie the lofty sound ; 

A present deity ! they shout aiouiid 
A present deity ! the vaulted io<Js rebound : 

With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hoars. 

Assumes the god , 

Affects to nod 

And ser^s to shake the spheres 
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The praise of Bacoliua then the sweet musician sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair andvover young : 

The jolly god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ! 

Flush’d with a purple grace 
He shows his hone^ face : 

Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes ! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did drat ordain ; 

Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure. 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure 
Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain ' I 

Soothed with the sound, the. king grew vain ; 

Fought all his battles o’er agaii, ^ 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thriee ho slew the sl^ln ’ 
The master saw the madness ri^, 

His glowing cheeks his ardent eyes , 

And while lie Heaven and Earth defied 
Changed his hand and eheek’W his pride 
He chose a mournful Muse 
Soft pity to infuse • 

He sung Darius great and good. 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from hia high estate. 

And weltering in his blood ; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed , 

On the bare earth exposed ho lies 

With not a friend to close his eyes 

— With downcast looks the joyless victor sate. 

Revolving in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of Chance below ; 

And now and then a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to* flow. 


The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
’Twas hut a kindred sound to move. 
For pity melts the mind to love 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures 
Soon ho soothed his soul to pleasures 
War, he sung, is tf)il and trouble, 
Honour t»ut an empty bubble ; 
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Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroy^ig, i 

If the world be woith thy winning, 

Think, O think, it worth enjoying: 
bovely Thais sits beside thee. 

Take the good the gods provide thee ' 

— ^'fhe many rend the skies with loxid applause 
So Love was crown’ tl, but Music won the cause 
The prince, unable to (ioneeal hm pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 

Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again 
At length with love and wine at once opprest 
The vaiKjuish’d victor sunk upon hei breast 


sfhke the gohh'n l^re again 
fi louder yet, and yet a louder strain i 
Break his hands of slee]j| asunder 
And rouse him hkc a rattling peal of Ibunder 
Hark ^ hark ' the horrid sound 
Has railed up his head : 

As awaked from the dead 
And amazed he stares around 
Revenge, revenge, Tunotheus cries, 

See the Furies arise ’ 

See the snakes that they n^ar 
How they hiss in their hair. 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ' 

Behold a ghastly band, 

Each a torch in his hand ’ 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in liattlc were slain 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the jilain . 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant cre'w ’ 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes* 

And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 

— The princes ajiplaiid with a furious joy 

And the King seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy , 

Thais led the way 

To light him to his prey, 

And like another Helen, fired another Troy J 

— Thus, long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learn’ d to blow, 
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While organs yet were mute. 

Timotheus. to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire 
At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the*- vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before 
— Let old Timotheus yield the pure* 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He raised a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an ang^ down ’ 

J. Dryden. 


GEORGE VILtlERS, OUItE OF BUCKINGHAM 

r 

A MAN SO various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome . 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 

But. m the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chemist, fiddler, stateHinan, and buffoon , 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Beside ten themsand freaks that died in thinking 
Blest madman, who could (‘vciv hoiu em]>loy, 

With something new to wish, or to en^oy ’ 

Railing and praising were his usual thernc'S, 

And both, to show his judgement, in ('xtromes ; 

So over violent, or over c*vil, 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

Tn squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late ; 

He had his ),est, and they had his estate. 

J Duyden (4?w77om and AcMtophel). 


.NTHONY ASHLEY COOPER. EAHT. OF SHAFTESBURY 

Of these the false Achitoplud was first' ; 

A name to all succeeding ages curst 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit. 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit. 
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KeBtles^, unfixed in principles and place ; 
fn power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

And o’or-informed the tenement of day ; 

A daring pilofc in extremity, 

pleased with the danger, when the waves went high 
He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near alhed, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest. 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ^ 

Punish a body which ho could nofc please . 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease 

tf Drydrn (Ab^aio7n aiod Achttophel) 


LITTLE LEARNING ns A DANGEROUS THING 

A bTTTi 4 C learning is a dan^rous thing ; 

Dnnk deep, or tasU^ niit tlie Pierian spring * 

Those shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And dnnking largely sobers us again 

Fired at first sight with what the Muse imparts. 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts. 

While from the bounded level of ourynind, 

Short views wo take, nor see the lengths behind , 

But more advanced, behold with strange surprise. 

New distant scenes of endless science rise ’ 

So pleased at first the towonng Alps we try, 

Moimb o’er the vales, an<I seem to treaci the sky. 

The eternal snows appear already past. 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 

But those attained, we trembb' to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way, 

The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Al]»s on Alps arise* 

A. Poi*F {F<^8ay on Crittcwm). 


THE ART OF WRITING 

13tJT most bj numbers judge a poet’s song. 

And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong : 
In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspiri^ 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 
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Who haunt Parnassus but to pleaso their ear, 

Not mend their mindg , as some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While oxpletivas their fot»blo aid do join ; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 

While they ring round the same unvaned chimes 
With Sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 

Where'er you find the cooling western breeze,” 

In the next line, it “ whispers through the trees ” : 

If ciystal streams “with jileasmg murmurs creep,” 

The reader’s threatened, not in vain, with ‘‘sleep”. 
Then, at the last^and only eoujilet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they rail a thought, 

A needless AlexandriiK' ends the song 

That, like a wounded snalf', drags its slow Cenfjth nloncr. 

True ease in writing eoines from art, not chanbe. 

As those move, easiest who lAtve learned to dance 

A Pope {JCt^say on CritivdHm) 


ADDI80N (1736) 

Were there one wJiose fires . 

True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 

Blest with eech talent and each art to please. 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone — 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 

And hate for arts that caused himself to use ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike, reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Attieus were he ! 

A. Pope {Epistle to Dr Arhuthnot). 
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TO A MOUSE 

On Morning her in her neH, ivith five plough, November, 1785 

Wkb, sleekit, cowVin’, tim’rous beastie 

0 what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle ! 

T wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murdering pattle I 

I’m truly sorry man s dominion 
Has broken Mature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 

WhioJji makes thc^e startle 

''A me, thy poor earth^om companion, 

Ani fellow-mortal ’ 

1 doubt na, whiles, but thou may thievd ; 

What then ’i poor beanie, thou mami live ! 

A dairnen-icker in a thrave 

’8 a sma’ request 

ril get a blessin* wi’ the lave. 

And never miss’ t • 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in mm ’ * 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’ ; 

And naethmg, now, to big a new ane, 

O’ foggage green ’ 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin’ 

Baith Snell an’ keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste 
An’ weary winter comm’ fast. 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast. 

Thou thought to dwell. 

Till, crash ' the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibbks 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 

Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble. 
But house or hald, 

To thole the winter’s sleety dribble 
An* cranreuch cauld ! 
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But, Mousi©, thou art no thy lane 
In proving foresight may be vain , 

The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

An* lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain, 

For promised joy. 

Still thou art blest, compared wi* me ! 

The present only toucheth the© • 

But, Och ! I backward cast my ©’© 

On prospects drear ’ 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear ’ 

R. Burns. 


ODE TO EVENING 

If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song 
May hope, O pensive E\e, to soothe thine ear • 

Like thy own solemn springs, 

Thy springs, and dying gales , 

O Nymph reseived, — while nov th(> hiight-huiied sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed 5 

Now air is hush’d, save wheie the weak-oyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum, — 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some soften’d strain 

Whose numl>ers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly wuth its stillness suit ; 

As, musing slow, 1 hail 
Thy genial loved return. 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly ciK'let; at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day. 
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And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge 
And sheds the freshening dow, and, lovelier still, ^ 

The pensive Pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadoMi^ car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene , 

Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod ' » 

By thy religious gleams. 

Or, if chill blustering winds or driving ram 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That, from the mountain’s side, 

Views wilds, and swelling floods, 

And hamlets brown, and dim -discover’d spires , 

And Jjjeaft their 8imi>le bell , and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky yeil 

W’hile •Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont. 

And bathe thy bieathing Jesses, meekest Eve ' 

While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingenng light , 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves , 

Or Winter, y<‘lling through the troublous air, 

.Affrights thy shi inking tram 
And rudely rends thy robes ; 

.So l<mg, rogardiul of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy Fnendsliip, Science, smiling Peace, 

T’hy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favourite name ’ 

W ConniNS 


ELEGY WHITTEN IN A OOliNTK Y *OHIJKCHA ARD 

The curfew tolls the knell t)f paiting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The plouglunan liomowaid plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 

And drowsy tinklmgs lull the distant folds . 
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* 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 


The breezy call of iiicenso-breathmg morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 
The cock’s shrfll clan on, or the echoing ham. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the Glazing health shall biirn 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care . 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke , 
How jocund did they drive their team atield ! 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stioke I 

Let not ambition moc*k their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscuie ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of jjower. 

And ail that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable houi* : — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The peahug anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied um or animated bust 

Back to Its mansion call the deetmg breath ? 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of deatli ? 
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FerhapA in this neglected ^ot is laid 
Some heart once pregnunt with celestial hre ; 
BCands^ that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre ; 


But knowledge to their eyes her e<mple page^ 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er uni oil ; 

Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Sonfe village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here njay rest, 

Som® Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 

m 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and rum to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes 

Their lot forbad nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbad to wade thro’ slaughter to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shnne of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble ot^ife 
Their sober wishes never learn’ d to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept th© noiseless tenour of their w^ay. 

Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th’unletterd Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

Left the waim precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E’en from tb^ tomb the voice of nature cri^s. 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour'd deab, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; • 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate,— 

Haply some hoary headed sw’ain may say, 

“ Oft have wo seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn , 


“There at th(‘ foot of ^oiidei nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noou-tido would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


‘ ‘ Hard by y<m wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward faru los he would rove , 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or cross’d m hopeless love 


“ One inoi’n I miss’d him on the custom’ d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came ; noi yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was ho ; 


“ The next with dirges duo m sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne, 
Appioach and road (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn ” 
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The Epitaph 
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Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair science frown’d not on his humble birth ^ 

And melancholy mark'd him foi her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincore ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to misery (all he ha.d) a tear. 

He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) a friend. 

No farther seek his meiiis to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembhng hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God 

^ • m T. Gray. 


MARY* MOKISON 

0 Mary, at thy wn^ow be, 

It is the wish’d, tho trysted hour ! 
Those smiles and glances let me see 
That make tho miser’s tieasuie poor 
How blithely wad I bido the stoure, 

A weary slave fiae sun to sun, 

Could I the rich it'Wiiid secure • 

The lovely IVIaiy Morison 

Yestreen wht'ii to tho trembling stung 
The dance gaed thio’ the lighted ha’. 
To thee my fancy took its wing, — 

1 sat, but neither heard nor saw 

Tho’ this was tail*, and that was braw. 
And yon the toast of a* the town, 

I sigh’d, and said among them a’, 

“ Ye are na Mary Morison ” • 

O Marj’’, canst thou wiock his peace 
Wha for thy sak<^ wad gladly <loe ? 

Or canst thou break thai heart of his, 
M^hase only iaui is loving tlioe ’ 

If love for love thou wilt na gie. 

At least be pity to mo sliown , 

A thought ungentle camia be 
The thought Mary Munson 


K Burns. 
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AULD LANG SYNE 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never brought to mm’ ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And auld lang syne ? 

For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang syne. 

We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. 


We twa hae ^un about the braes, 

And pu’d the gowans fine ; 

But we’ve wander’d mony a weary fool 
Sin’ auld lang syne. ^ 

We twa hae paidled i* the bum. 

From morning sun till dine ; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne , 

And here’s a hand, my trusty fiero, 

And gie’s a hand o’ thine ; 

And we’ll tak a right guid-willie waught. 
For auld lang syne 


And surely ye’ll be your pint-stowp, 

And surely I’ll be mine ; 

And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang syne. 

We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yot. 

For auld lang syne, 

- R. Burns. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 

Much have T travel!’ d in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen j 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to ApoUo hold. 
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Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne r 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 

— Then felt I like some watcher the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken , 

Or like stout Cortez, when wit^i eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Liook’d at each other with a wnld surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien 

J. Keats 


THE MERMAID TAVERN 

Souls of Poets* dead and gone. 

What Elysium have yo known, 
Happy field or ingssy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 
Have yo tip]^led drink more fine 
Than mine host's Canary wine 
Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison ? O generous food ’ 
Dressed as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his maid Marian, 

Sup and liowse from horn and can. 

I have heard that- on a day 
Mine host’s sign -board flew away. 
Nobody knew whither, till 
An astrologf r’s old quill 
To a sheepskin gave the stoiy. 

Said he saw you m your glorjf, 
Underneath a new old sign 
Sipping beverage di\ me. 

And pledging with contented smack 
The Mermaid in the Zodiac » 

Souls of Poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy eavem, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tnvem f 


Keats, 
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ON THE GRASSHOPPER AN0 ORfCKET 

The poetry of earth ib never tlead 

When all the birds are faint AVith the hot sun. 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead 
That 18 the grasshopper’s — he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,— he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun 
He rests at east' beneath some pleasant weed 
Tlie poetry of (>^arth is ei'asmg ne\ er 
On a lone wintei evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a ailencM\ from i.he stove tViere shrills 
The cricket’s song, m wainith increasing ever. 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lest*^ 

The grasdK>])})ei’s anion/J some grassy hills «» 

.1 Keats. 


ODE ON \ 0RE(M \N IRiN 

Thott still unruvishcal bride of Cjiiulness. 

Thou foster-child of sdeuee and alow time*, 

Sylvan htstoriaji, who eanat thus (^spiess 
A fiow^ery tale more sweetly than our rhyme 
What leaf-fring(*(l legend haunts nbout thy shape, 

Of deities or'moitals, or of both, 

In Tempe, or the dales of A ready 
What men or gods are these ? What maidens loath 
What mad pursuit What stiugglo to eseape ? 

What pipes and timbrels ** What- wahl ecstasy 

Pleard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, ])lay on ; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endearecl, 
pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone . 

Fair youth, benciath the trees, thou cans!/ not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare , 

Bold Rover, never, never ennst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For over wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs ’ that cannot shod 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu ; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new ; 
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More happy love ’ more happy, happy love ’ 

For ever warm and Jtill to be enjoyed. 

For over panting, and for over young ; 

All broatlnng human pasRion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-soriowful and cloyed, ^ 

A burning foreho.ad, and a parching tongue. 

Who aro t-hese coming U> the saorhice ’ 

To what gn en altar, O mystonous priest, 
r^oad’flt thou that hedoi lowing at the skies, 

And all hor silken flanks with garlands <h(‘st ? 

What little town 1»3?^ iivei or sea bhore, 

Or mount ain-l unit wiUi peaceful citadi*!. 

Is f/inptied (»1 its folk, this pu>us morn ? 

And, little tf>wn, thy streets lr>r eveiiiMjie 
Will silent lie , and not a soul, to tv ll 
Whjf thou ait. desoLi#', can e'ci letiirn 

O Attic shape ’ Kan altitude ’ with lne<lo 
Of iriarbl*^ men ami maidens overwrought, 

With forest branch(^s and the tiodilcn wei'd , 

Thou silfMit foim ’ dost^^case us out of thought 
As doth eternity c<ild Kastoral ’ 

When old age shall this gcneiation waste, 

'riiou shalt remain, in midst ot other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say'st, 

“ Hoauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
Vo know on earth, and all yt* need to kmm^ 

.T, Kkats, 


TO ONE WHO IT AS BEEN r.ONO TN CITY PENT 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

”Pis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven, — to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament 

Who IS more happy, when, with heart’s content, 

Fitigued he sinks int o some pleasant lair 

Of wavy grass, and roads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and laiiguishment ? 

Returning home at evening, with one ear 

Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 

Watching the sailing cloudlet's bright career, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided by • 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 


J Keats, 
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WHEN I HAVE PEARS THAT I MAY CEASE TO 

When I have fears that I may ceate to be 
Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain, 

Before high -piled books, in charactery. 

Hold like rich garners the full ripened grain ; 

When I behold, upon the night’s starred face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 

And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance ; 

And when T feel, fair creature of an hour. 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love ; — then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink^ ^ 

J. Keats. 


LA BELLE DATVJE SANS ATEROT 

“ O WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ’ 

The sedge has with€'r'd from the lake, 
And no birds sing 

“ O what can ail th^e, knighi-af -arms ’ 
So haggard and so woe-hegone ? 

The squirrel’s granaiy is full, 

And the harvest’s done 

“ 1 see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever-dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast wi there th too, 

« 

“ r met a lady in the meads. 

Full beautiful —a faery’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild 

** I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant Kone ; 
She look’d at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan. 
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I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 

She found me roots of reliph sweet. 

And honey wild and manna-dew. 

And sure in language strange she said 
‘ I love ^heo true * 

“ She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore ; 

And there I shut hei wild wild eyes 
With kisses four, 

“ And there she lulled me asleep, 

• And there I dreamt — Ah ^ woe betide ’ 

The latest dream I ever dream’ d 
On the cold hill’^side 

** I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, dea ya-pale were they all . 

They cried — ‘ La belle flame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall ' ’ 

T saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And 1 awoke and foand mo hem 
On the cold liill’s side 

“ And this is why 1 sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering 
Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake, 

Anti no birds sing ” 

J Keats 


ENGLAND AND SWITZERLAND, lKOi> 

Two Voices are there , out is of the Sea, 

One of the Mountains ; each, a mighty voice • 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music. Liberty ! 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought* st 'against him, — but hast vainly striven: 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art. diiven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 
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— Of on© deep bKas thine ear hath been bereft ; 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left— 

For, high soul^d Maid, whM sorrow would it be 

That Motmtain floods should thunder as before, 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful Voice bo heard by Thee ! 

* W. Wordsworth. 


OU.THB EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC 

4 

* Oncje did She hold the gorgeous East in fee 
And was the safeguard of tht> West ; tho worth 
Of Venice did not fall boUkr her birth, * 

Venice, the eldest child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 

And when she took unto Hc^rself a mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea 

And what if she had seen those glories fade. 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay, — 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reach’d its final day : 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is pass’d away. 

W Wordsworth 


.LONDON, 1802 

O Friend I I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 
To think that now our life is only drest 
For show ; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook. 

Or groom ' — We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 

The wealthiest man among us la the best ; 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 
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Delighta us, Kapine« avarice, expense. 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 

Plain' living and high thinking are no more ! 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence. 

And pure religion breathing honciehold laws. j 

VT. 


THK SAME 

Mxlton I thou shoiddst be living at this hour . 
England hath need of thee she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters * altar, sword, and pen, 

Piresider, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Ha^e forfeited their angient English dower 
Of inward happiness We are selfish men : 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, Virtue, freedom, power 

Thy soul was like a Star, an<l dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whoWe sound was like the sea. 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 

So didst thdu travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness , and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself rlid lay 

• • W. Wordsworth, 


Whrn I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations ; how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, — some fears unnahied. 

I had, my Country ! — am I to be blamed ? 

Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art. 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart • 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And I by my affection was begmled : 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child ’ 


W, Wordsworth. 
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TO] A SKYLARK 

HaXl to thee, blithe Spiidt 1' 

Bird l^ou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it 
• Potlrest thy full heaii; 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest, 

Like a cloud of fire, 

The blue deep^thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest* 


In tbe golden lightning 
Of the simken sun 
O’er which clouds are brightening. 

Thou dost fioat and run. 

Like an imbodied joy whose race is just begtin. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy fiight ; 

Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hoar thy shrill delight ; 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere. 

Whose intense lamp neurows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earthy and air 
With thy voice is loud. 

As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflow’d. 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thet^ t » 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody ; — 
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lake a poet hidden 
Tn the light of thoughtr 
singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world ia wrou^t ’ 

To sympathy with hopes andi€»ars it b^eded ndt ; 

lake a high-bom maiden 
In a psdaoe tower. 

Soothing her love -laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bo^erf 

^ ^lake a glow-worm golden 
Ina^ dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its fl^rial hue 

Among Ahe flowers and grasi; which screen it from the view 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

^y warm winds deflower’d. 

Till the scent it gives • 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy -wingM thieve* 

^ Sound of vernal showers 
Oh the twinkling grass, 

Bain-awaken’d flowers, 

AU that ever was 

Joyous,' and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach ueJ, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine s 
I have never heard 
Braise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Choirus hymeneal 
Or triumphal ohaunt 
Match’d with thine, would be all 
But an empiy vaunt — 

A thin^ wherein w© feel there is some hidden want. 

objects arc the fountains 
/ Of thy happy straju ? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain 7 

What love of thine own kind 7 what ignorance of pain t 
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Witli tiiy ol^ar Iceen joyance 
Languor oaimot be : 

Shadow of anuoyanoe 
Never came near thee : 

Thou lovest ; but? ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a oiystal stream ? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not : 
i Our sinoerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those ^hat tell of saddett fought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pnde, and feai*' , 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, ^ 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near* 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful soimd, 

Better than all treasures 
That in boqks are found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground I 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know. 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would ^ow. 

The world shoiild listen then, as I am listening now ! 

P. B* Shellisy. 


LINES TO AN INDIAN AIR 

I ABiSE from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low. 
And the stars are shining bright ; 

I anse from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Has led me — who knows how ? 

To thy chamber- window, Sweet 1 
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The wandeHing airs^ they fahat 
On the dark, the eilent atream — 
The Champ4k odows fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dreeuui ; 
The nightingale’s eomplaint. 

It dies upon her heart ; — 

As I must on thine, 

Oh, beloved as thou art ! 


Oh lift me from the grass ! 

I die ! I faint ^ I fail ' 
liet thy love m kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 

My heart beats loud and fast ; — 

Oh ! press it to thine own again, 

Where it will break at last 

P. B. SnEIiLEY. 


FROM “THE CLOUO” 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday ilreams 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one. 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast. 
As she dances about the sun 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under , 

And then again I dissolve it m lain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits , 

In a cavein under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits. 

P. B*. SnEiinEY 
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1!0 

Musio« when soft voices die. 

Vibrates in the memory 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead. 

Are heaped for the beloved’s bed ; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 

Love itself shall slumber on. 

P. B. SflEniiKY. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

I 

O Wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dea4 
Are driven, like ghosts fror' an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stncken multitudes . O thou. 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they he cold euid low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o"er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 

Destroyer and preserver j hear, oh, hear ! 


n 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Iioose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning ; there are splread 
On the blue surface of thin© aery surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
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Of somo fierce Maeuad, even, from the dim verge . 

Oflihe horizon to the zenith’s height^ m 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whoso solid atmosphere 

Black rain, and hro, and hail wdl burst oh, hear ’ ’ 


in 

'I’hou who.didst waken fiom his Hommer dreams, 
The blues Mediterranean. >^ere he lay, 

LulleiPby the coil of his cryst^i-lline streams, 

Beside a pumice isle in f3aiae s bay. 

And saw m sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wavt^s mtonser day. 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ’ Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave theinsolves into chasms, wh’le fai below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy wooils which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear 
And tremble and despoil themsolvos . oh, hear * 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest b'har ; 

If I were a swift cloud to Hy with tliee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

Tlie impulse of thy strength, only less fro© 

Than thou, O uncontrollable ’ If oven 
I ,w©r© as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wauderuigs over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
doarce seemed a vision ; I would ne’er have stiiven 
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As thus with thse in pmyer in nay sore nued. 

Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud I 
I fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed ! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee ; tameless, and swift, and proud. 


Make me thy lyre, oven as the foiest is • 

What if my leaves are falling like its own ! 

’The tumult of th3i mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 

. Sweet though in sadness, ^e thou, Spirit fierce. 

My spirit ’ Be thou me, impetuous one ! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ! 

And, by the incantation qf this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unoxtinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind I 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy ! O Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 

P. B. SHBLIiKY. 


A LAMENT 

O WORLD ’ O life ’ O time I 
On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When Will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more — ^Oh, never more ! 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 

Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar. 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more — Oh, never more ! 


P. B. SHlBXtLlCV. 
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OBE TO ^ KIOHTINUALE 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness |iains 
My sense, as though of her^ock 1 had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and I-*etho-walds had smik.: 
’Tis not through envy of thy chappy lot, 

But being too happy in thine happiness, ^ 
That thou, light-^nged Dryad of the trees. 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numbt^rless. 
Singed of summer in full-throated ease. 


O, for a draught of vintage ! that hath bean 
Cool’disa long age m th€^eep-delv©d earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth ! 
O for a beaker full of th% warm South, 

B'uU of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

• With beaded l^ubbles jvinking at the bnm. 

And purple-stamed mouth ; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 
And with thee fad© away into the forest dim . 


Fad© far away, dissolve, and quite forgot 

What thou among the leaves hast dever known. 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs. 

Where youth grows pade, and spectro-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous ©yes, 

Or new Love pin© at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away I away ! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards ; 

Already with thee I tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne. 

Cluster* d aroimd by all her starry Fays ; 

But here there is no light, 

Have what from heaven is with the breeses blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy wa 5 
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I cannot see what Bowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 

Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves ; 

And mid Ma^’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 
' I have been hal^in love with easeful Death, 

.Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath , 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, g,. 

To cease upon the midnight with no pam, 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasj I 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 

To thy high requiem become a sod 
<• 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal 3^ird ’ 

No hungry generations tread thee down , 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown . 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self I 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she IS famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu ! adieu t thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
tip the hill-side ; and now His buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music : — Do I wake or sleep ? 


J. Kkats 
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UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. SEPT. K 18Q2 

BarVh has not anything to more fair : 

Bull would he l>e of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching m its majesty : 

This City now doth like a gamient wear 

The beauty of the morning : silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, — 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne*er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

fhe liver glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God I the very houses S€»em asleep ; 

And all that mightjr heart is lytng still ! 

W. Wordsworth. 


THE REAPER 

BsHono her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland bass ! 
Reaping and singing by hersellT ; 
Stop here, or gently pass ’ 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen 1 for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt. 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the euckoo-bird. 
Breaking the silence the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides, 

Will no one tell me what fehe sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago : 
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Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has be©n,^and may be again ! 

Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ; — 

I listened, motionless and still ; 

And, as I moimted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 

• W. Wordsworth. 


ODE TO AUTUMN 

I 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness. 

Close bosom-fnend of the maturing sun ; 

Conspiring with him how te load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves nm ; 

To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel , to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease ; 

For Summer has o’erbrimm’d their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store T 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the wimiowing wind ; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow soimd asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twindd flowers : 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
St€»aKly thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cyder-press, ydth patient look. 

Thou watohest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where arc they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue ; 
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Then in a ^wailful choir the small gnats monm ^ 
xAmong the river-sallows, home aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bonr 
Hedge-criokets sing ; and now "with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft j 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


IIY THE SKA 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and fre(^ ; 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration , the broad sun 
Is sinking down m its tranquillity , 

* « 

The" gei^leness of heaven is on the Sea : 

Listt® ! the mighty BeinJ is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A soimd like thunder — averlaetingly . 

Dear child ’ dear girl J that walkest with me hero, 

If thou appear un touch Vy:>y solemn thought 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine • 

Thou best in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 

And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not 

W. WOKBSWORTH. 


SONNET 

The World is too much with us ; late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 

JJttl© we see in Nature that is ours , 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ’ 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather’ d now like sleeping flow^ers. 

For this, for every thing w^e are out of tune , 

It moves us not — Great God ’ I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, — 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed hotn 

W‘ Wordsworth. 
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OBE ON INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Thiibe was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day. 

The things which T have soon I now can see no more 

I 

4 

. Tae rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose ; 

Tae moon doth with deligjit 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

Tne sunshine is a glonous birth , 

But yet I know, where’er I go^ 

That there hath past away a glorj*irom the earth. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the stnep ; — 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong : 

I hoar the echoes through the mountains throng, 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep. 

And all the earth is gay ; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday , — 

Thou child of joy 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy Shepherd-bo> I 

Ye Vdessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, T feel — I feel it all. 
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Oh ©vil day \ if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May-moming ; 

And the children are culling 
On every side 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm ' 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 

— But there’s a tree, of many, one, 

A single fleld which I have look’d upon. 

Both of them speak of something that is gone * 

The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 


Our birtli is but a sleep egid a forgetting ; 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh fsom afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison -house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 

Tiie Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision Splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day^ 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own , 
Yearnings she hath in hei own natural kind 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind 
And no unworthy aim. 

The homely- nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man, 

Forget the glories ho hath known. 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 
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Behold the Child among Ida new'^bom bUsoiMir 
A edx years’ darling ot a pigmy aiae ! 

See. where 'mid work of hi« own hand he liee. 

Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 

See, at his feet, aome little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 

Shaped by himself with newlyAeamSd art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song : 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joji^and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his “ humorous stage ” 

With all the Persons, down lo palsied Age, 

That life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole v<^ation 
Were endless imitation. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul's immensity ; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind. 

That, deaf and silent, read’ at the eternal deep. 
Haunted for ever by the eternal Mind, — 

Mighty Prophet I Seer blest f 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 

Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A Presence which is not to be put by ; 

Thou little chkd, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom on thy being’s height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Pull soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ( 

O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live. 
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That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 

Perpetual benediction . not indeed 

For that which is most worthj. to hf^ blest. 

Delight and liberty, the simple creetT 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast ; — 

— Not for these 1 reUae 

The song of thanks and jpraise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not reedized. 

High instincts, before which our mortcd nature 
Did trg^hle like a guilty thing surprised : 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain -light of €dl our day. 

Are* yet a master-light of our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor man nor boy 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence, in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortcd sea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither — 

And see the children sport upon the shore. 

And bear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then, sing ye birds, sing, sing a joyous Song ! 

And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 

We, in thought, will join your throng 
Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight. 
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Thoiigh nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human sufiering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind 


And O. ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Orovee, 
Forbode not any Severing of our loves 1 
’ *yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquish’d one delight 

^o live beneath your moror habitual sway : » ^ 

I love the brooks which down tlieir channels fmt 
Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as they , 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The clouds that gather roi^d the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring irom an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 

W. Words WORTH 


PROSPICE 

Fear death ? — to feel the fog in my throat. 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin and the blasts denote 
f am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm. 

The post of the foe ; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form. 
Yet the strong man must go : 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall. 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
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I was over a fighter, so — one fight more, 

The best and the last 1 

I wotild hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore. 
And bade me croep pe^t * 

No I let me taste the whole of it, fare like my pee>8 
The heroes of old. 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay gltid life's sirrearB 
Of pain, darkness and cold. * 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave. 

The black minute’s at end. 

And the elements* rage, the fiend- voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again, 

And* with God be the rest 1 

K Browning. 


HOME-THOUGHTS FROM THE SEA 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North-West died away ; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 

Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 
fn the dimmest North-East distance, dawned Gibraltar grand and 
gi«y ; 

“ Here and here did England help me • how can i help England t ’* — 
say. 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray, 
While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa 

R. Browning. 


HOME-THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 

Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, imaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the l)ru8hwood sheaf 
Round the elm- tree bole are m tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England— now I 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows I 
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Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the fidd and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray^s edge-~-r 
That's the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
I^est you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew. 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 

■R, RurtWKTTltfO. 



CHAPTER XII . 

FIGURES OF SPEECH 

A Simile is coinnionly used, e8]>ecially in pdeiry, to bting a 
picture before the mind or to emphasise a point by suggest- 
ing a comparison or similarity. It is usually introduced by 
the word “ like ” — e.g. “ The Assyrian came down like a wott 
on the fold ” ; “ Lies, like crows, come home to roost.” 

* A Mataphj^is a compressec^ simile In a simile both sides 
of the comparison arc stated, in a metajdior only erne — e.g. 

“ The lamp of knowledge shc^uld be kept trimmed.” 

' An Allegory is a comparison kept up for a whole story or 
poem — e.g. The Pilgrmi\s Progress, which comjiares the life 
of the Christian to a journey. * 

• An Epigram is a pointed saying which often involves an 
apparent contradiction — e “ The child is father of the man.” * 

Climax is a gradual rising in emotional intensity up to the 
last word, which contains the kernel of the paragraph or 
sentence — e.g. 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 

Anticlimax or Bathos, the opposite of climax, descending 
from high levels to lesser heights. At the end of Enoch Arden, 
after hearing of the tragedy of that unf ortxmate man, instead of 
leaving off at a suitable place, Tennyson persists in telling us in 
conclusion that “ the village ne’er had seen a costlier funeral.” 

Metonymy means that we name a thing by its accompani^ 
ment — e g. ‘‘ He could not help playing to the gallery.” 

Gallery is here used for the people who sit in the gallery. 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal meide 

With the poor crooked scythe and l|>ade. 
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In PersoniflCl^n we attribute qualities to inanimate things 
that strictly belong to animate beings — e.g, ‘^Love . . 
hand in hand with Plenty in the maize ” ; “ Youth at the 
prow and Pleasure at the helm.” 

Hjn^erbole is another name for exaggeration — e g. “ All the 
perfumes of Arab^ will not sweeten this little hand.” 

Apostropha is used to express an aside when the sp^ker 
turns away from his tale to address himself to the person or 
thing about whom or which he is thinking — e,g, “ Frailty, thy 
name is woman I ” 

Iimueiido is anothej name for implying something without 
directly calling attention to it — e g. “The principal differe^e 
between a cat and a lie is that a cat has only nine lives.” 

Irpny consists in saying pr# wisely the oppoliii;? of what is 
meant, as in “ You are a sportsman ” spoken to a man who has 
just been detected in a dishone.-.t, unsport.smanlike action. 

Sarcasm denotes ridicule or contempt — e.r/. “ See how these 
Christians love one another ! ”, 

Euphemism means to repiesent a disagreeable subject in a 
pleasmg way — e g “ He was always very sparing of the truth."'’ 

Onomatopoeia* or Sense by Sound, is the name given to words 
like “ whoop,” where the sound represents the rneaniiig of the 
word — e.g. “ The murmuring of innumerable bees.” 

Alliteration is beginning several words with the same letter, 
once a characteristic of English })oetry, now a fault — e.g. 
“ Welling waters ” ; “ winsome word ” ; “ winds in warm wan 
weather” ; “Apt alhteiation’s artful aid.” 

Synecdoche means the substitution of one term for another, 
where the less general stands for the more general and vice 
versa — e.g. “ I abjuie all roofs ” ; “ The mother in her longed 
to embrace him.” 

For exercises try the passages in verse given at the end of 
the chapter on Prosody. 

The above definitions are intended for use while working 
the papers at the end of this book. 



CHAl’TEll XlIT 


INDIRECT SPEECk 

This need not detain us long All that you have to do is to 
read or listen to a direct speech, in which the speaker uses the 
pronouns “ I,” “ me ” and “ mine,” and convert it into oralio 
i^iqua by putting all the a erbs into the j>ast tense and third 
person. 

Adverbs-^4ifte “here” and» now ” become “there ’’-and 
“ then.” 

You are also allowed to Alter the ])unctuation and phrases 
to make the passage lun smoothly, but this ought to offer no 
difficulty. 


Exercises 


1 Turn the following passage into rejx)ited speech after a 
verb of saying in the past tense : — 

Ma Mavok, — I thank you, and through you the municipal authori- 
ties of this city, for this welcome And as it is the first time in my 
life since the present phase of politics has i^resent/ed itself jn this 
country, that I have said anything publicly within a region of 
country wheie the institution of slavery still exists, I will take 
this occasirm to say that 1 think veiy much of the ill-feeling that 
has existefl and still exists between the people in the section from 
which I came and the people here, is dependient upon a misimder- 
standing of one another I therefore avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to assure you, Mr Mayor, and all the gentlemen present, that 
t have never had any other than kindly feelings to you, I have not 
any puipose to withhold from you any of the benefits of the Con- 
stitution that I should not foel myself constrained to withhold from 
my own neighbours ; and I hope that when we become better 
acquainted we shall like each other the more. I thank you for your 
kind reception, 

• From a speech hy Pr,bsi:uknt Lincoln. 

M 177 " 
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2* Turn the following passage into reported speech after 
a verb of saying in the past tense : — 

la the course of what I shall have the honour to address to you, I 
propose the following considerations to your serious thought. About 
one-fifth of the whole body of British citizens may be regarded as 
pure Jacobins, on whom no argument can have the slightest influence. 
They desire a change ; they will have it, if they can This minority 
IS great and formidable I do not know whether, if I aimed at the 
total overthrow of a kingdom, I should wish to be encumbered with 
a larger body of partisans The majonty of the nation, the other 
four-fifths, is perfectly sound, and of the best possible disposition to 
the true interests of their country Such men are naturally disposed 
to peace. This their enenjies are perfectly aw^are of, and accordingly 
they raise a continual cry for peace with Franco Why are they 
doing so ? Because they know that, this point gamed, the rest will 
follow of course On our part, whv are all the rules^of prudence to 
be fCt this time reversed ? How cJmes it that now fo^he first time 
men think it right to be governed by the counsels of their enemies ? 
Be not deluded by their devices dieject peace and choose war, 
for in this course alone is there safety 

For further exercises see the papers at the end of the book. 

Also try to convert some passages from the letters given at 
the end of the chapter on Letter- writing into indiiect speech. 
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TYPICAL GENERAL PAPERS 

It is a useful practice to accustom yourself to answering four 
questions in an hour, culled from various sources, to test your 
knowledge of ordinary politics, music, mechanics, or science, 
art, literature, and so on 

This is always demanded candidates for Sandhuist and 
Woolwich, and requires much care It is no easy task to get 
on to paper all that you ha^’e to say on the Jury system, or 
Wagner’s music or the Modern Theatre, in a quarter of an 
houi. You cannot expect to compose more than two para- 
graphs, and these must be packed full of thought. Here, 
least of all, can you afford to “ pad ” out your information 
with meaningless verbosities. 

Read up the leading problems of the day and do not rest 
until you are conversant with all the prominent subjects re- 
ported in the newspapers. 

GENERAL PAPER I 
Time allowed, 1 hour 

Fouk qaestiom, and no more, are to he attempted. All the questions 
carry eequal marks 

In assigning marks special attention will be paid to the style, clearness, 
and orderly arrangement of the an^v'ers • 

I Give the leading charaetensiics of an^\ cne of the following 
types as they appear in fiction and as they are in fact . — the super- 
man, the professional man, the working man, the criminal, the 
Canadian, Australian, New Zealander or South African 

2. Describe some historic building or a painting by a famous 
artist, and show why it deserves to survive 

ft. Trace the history of the development of any one of the follow- 
ing ' — the aeroplane, the submarine, the various applications of 
1 adiuni 
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4* What steps have been taken in recent years by municipalities 
and the legislature to promote the health and welfare of Bntish 
children ? 

5. Which foreign language do you consider most advantageous 
to learn ? Give your reasons. 

6. Describe the kind of deed which appeals to you specially as 
meriting the Victoria Cross What conditions must be satisfied 
before that Cross can be awarded ^ 

7. What JB the Preaa Censorship, and how has this war differed 
from other wars in regard to the supply of war news ^ 

8. What ideas underlie the term “militarism,” and how do those 
idea^ work out in practice ? 


GENERAL PAPER II 

1. Write a short account of aiiv one person who^^uniig the nine- 

teenth or this centuiy reached hi^ rank in one of tli^following arts 
or sciences — Chemistry, Engineering, Surgery, Music, 1?ainting or 
Poetry • 

2. How far, in your opinion, docs the Public School influence for 
good (1) the character and (2) the intellect 

3. Compare and contrast a Morfaichy and a Republic as forms of 
Government 

4 Explain the mechanism and construction of any weapon of war 
in which an explosive is required 

5 What are your views in regard to reprisals as a measure :vvai* 1 

(J Define either chivalry or hypocrisy Illustrate from yout own 

experience or reading.' 

7 Write a bnof aetJounfc either of the Russian Revolution or of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1916 

8. What are the conditions ot Iifo eithrr of an agricultural labourer 
or of an artisan in the iioighhouihood of your homo What 
measures (if any) would you recommend for the improvement of 
those conditions ? 
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E88AY WRITING 

One of the main objects in studying English is to acquire the 
art of self-expression 

From the beginning you should grasp the fact that essay- 
wnting is neither an academic exercise, nor meiely a mental 
discipline . xuf the contrary, itiis of great practical value On 
your success as a writer much may depend in future years. 

Posts of responsibility art^ fre(|uently allotted to men who 
have given evidence that they can state their views clearly, 
coherently, simply and in an prderly form , it is therefore the 
duty of any person witli the least spark of ambition to try to 
Jieifect himself in this art. 

Essay-writing is a com])reliensive teim and includes original 
ver^, composition, dialogues, as well as the writing of short 
stories, dramas and articles. 

In your early childhood you ])robably, all unconsciously, 
wrote many essays as remarkable for their naivete and origin- 
ality as they were for their lack of symmetry, mispunctuation 
and bad spelling ; in later days you lost the former virtues and 
retained the latter vices , to-day maybe you find yourself 
frequently confronted by a large white sheet of paper with the 
word “ Essay ” written neatly in the middle of the top hne and 
your mind completely blank as to how to proceed It is my 
business to help you to fill up that virgin sheet, not with an 
orgy of tangled words hut with a sane, interesting expression 
of opinion 

In the first place nobody can possibly put pen to paper unless 
he has something to say ; no one can have anything to say 
unless he has acquired some knowledge. Knowledge can be 
acquired through hooks or experience 

At school one’s experiences are distinctly limited ; on the 
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other hand, books open up wonderful vistas of unexplored lands 
and fill the empty mind with innumerable interesting facts 
about life. 

You must, therefore, cultivate the habit of reading omnivor- 
ously. It does not really matter very much what you read, 
but 1 cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity for making 
yourself thoroughly at home with the works of the authors 
mentioned in Chapter XVI. of this book. 

You may very well denve nourishment from stones in popular 
magazines , on the other hand, you may not You have to 
remember that these stcrnes are written, in the main, for illiter- 
ate p^ple 

Having read yourself full vou ought to be able to write 
yourself empty. ^ 

This, then, is my first point Nobody can hope to write 
well who has not read widely and ‘deeply 

You do not read solely m order to be able to write. You 
read in order to provide food for the mind ; once this food is 
assimilated you will find that you too, m your turn, will have 
’ an overmastering desire to give out some new thought to the 
world, and so earn immortality Kverybody desires fame. 
What fame can compare with that of the writer 'i Who is the 
truest patriot ^ Remember Wolfe’s remark before the battle 
of Quebec. What would England be without Shakespeare 
Think of Cailyle’s question “ Would* you exchange Shake- 
speare for India ^ ” Of course you wouldn’t. To have pro- 
duced Shakespeare is the finest thing that this country has 
ever done or is ever likely to do , and in the ages yet to come, 
when all else that (:lreat Britain has done is foi gotten, his 
name will serve to remind the nations of the future of the 
greatness of one insignificant little island “ set in the silver sea.” 
Shakespeare is England’s eternal mouthpiece, the testimony 
to all time of what we have been and are. 

Next to reading the work of others comes the cultivation 
of your powers of observation You will notice as you read 
other men’s books that nothing ever escapes them. You may 
not be able at school to undergo any great emotional stress, 
or have any wonderful experience, but the world is all about 
you for you to take notes, ]U8t as it is for the grown man or 
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woman. You should read at once what Arnold Bfimett has 
to say on this point in The Aiithor^s Craft. 

Cultivate the scout-habit. Notice everything : the colou| 
of your neighbour’s eyes, all his peculiarities* what it is that 
makes him attractive or hateful or merely colourless ; . vdieil* 
you are out of doors fix youi mind upon the objeots^OO |>ass : 
learn to tell the difference between a birch and a beedh tree ; 
between the song of the blackbird and that of a thrush. 
Multiply your interests 

Instead of resting content with the fact that you know every 
make of motor car, expand that faculty in every direction, and 
make it your business to know all about everything. Whenever 
. you come across a word, either in conversation or in a book, 
which is unltiiffwn to you, tract: it down until you are sure that 
you have elucidated its exact meaning. When you see a leaf 
, which you cannot place, do ^ot rest until you know to what 
tree it belongs. 

You will soon find that the old disease of pen-biting in 
desperation because you are at a loss what to say on a par- 
licular subject will be effectually and permanently cured. 

Again, to revert to the empty sheet lying before the would-be 
essayist, Remember that the pen you hold in your hand is 
an inscrutable magician. It is by no nae^ns a bad plan to 
write down the first sentence that comes into your head It 
will lead, by a strange psychological phenomenon, to another, 
and yet a third 

I do not mean that your final essay will contain any of the 
sentences wliich you set down at first, but the mere act of 
writing apparently sets the brain cells in motion and you will 
find that you are becoming more and more fluent as line 
succeeds line, and ideas will flow in profusion in spite of the 
fact that five minutes ago you were convinced that you had 
nothing whatever to say on the subject proposed. 

I know that this is a heterodox doctrine, but I have found it 
work so frequently in my own case that it would be dishonest 
of me to hide the fact. 

In other words, you must learn to regard the sheet of paper 
as a sheet of water : you stand trembling on the brink, quite 
certain that it is going to be too cold ; summon up all your 
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courage, take a neat dive and you will find to your great 
surprise that you are not only swimming but enjojing your 
swim.^ 

It is probably at this stage that you will remind me of the 
fact that you are unable to dive 1 am quite willing to believe 
you ; most essayists with whom 1 have come into contact 
take ghastly “ belly -flo])pers ” more often than not You 
should watch the experts most closely and try to imitate 
them. 

The neatest diver I know of is Bacon. Bead the opening 
sentences of all Ins essays over and over again and then try 
to imitate them. You won’t succeed at first any more than 
you can expect to succeed at “ rugger ” or cricket or rowing 
or shooting light away, but each attem})t will b?fllg perfection 
nearer Do not be afraid of trying 

There is another method of starting an essay which is more . 
scientific than that which 1 have lust advocated, and which 
may suit you better. As soon ^as you turn your attention to 
the subject collect all the material you can gather from what; 
ever source and then ask vourself these questions with regard 
to it : 

What When ^ . Where ^ How ^ Wliy ^ 

You will be astonished to find ho\^ many avenues of thought 
these simple queries o])en up to you Write down the answers 
to the questions in any oidei, and when you have exhausted 
your list begin to select 

This question of selection is going to jiiove the hardest part 
of your work 

Bemember that ^the whole of art lies in this power of 
selection A good book, a great painting, a fine piece of music 
are all alike in this respect they are quite as remarkable for 
what they omit as for what they contain. 

No one can describe the whole of life even if he should desire 
to do so he must select just those characteristic episodes, 
colours, notes and traits which will tend to bring about the 
effect which he is endeavouring to produce. So with your 

J What fii^nro of Hpeoeh has been used iii this paragraph ? 
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essay : having collected your heap, you should now proceed 
to make a skeleton or framework of your final composition. 

Here we come to the question of order You must get your 
bones in the proper ordei or you will hnisli with a monstrosity. 

There must be order, proportion and absolute clbarnoes. 
Order can only be acliieved by taking a dehiiite stand|)dilit 
before you start to write the essay at all , proportion by allot- 
mg to each point that you wish to make a paragraph suitable 
in length to the mij)ortance of that jyomt ; and clearness by 
avoiding all but the simplest words and the most simightfor- 
ward constructions You must at least be able to analyse 
your own sentences without difficulty ; this does not mean 
that they wiH^ll be of the ^me length, for that way lies 
monotony (^nation is of the very essence of interest, and 
without interest you might as^well keep silence ; you are not 
paid by the word 

When you have finished the composition you must leave 
time to go over it again m order to prune all tlie ])urple passages • 
this you will find to lx* the hardest part of all But remember 
that more marks are lost by leaving m incoherencies and 
turgid, meaningless repetitions than are ever dreamt of by the 
average essay-writer. 

You will have read that essays consist,’ like Ancient Gaul, 
of three parts — an Introduction, a Middle, and a Conclusion. 
The middle or bodv of the essay you will ])robably find easy ; 
the beginning and suinmmg up very difficult Merely to 
enlarge on what you aie going to say, or to make a recapitula- 
tion of what you have to say, may be necessary if you are an 
orator, but these things do not help matters in written work. 
It is better to plunge at once in m>edias res and finish when you 
have got to the end of your argument than*to adopt this quite 
unnecessary, if not actually harmful, system of triple division. 

Now let me descend to tlie concrete and give you a selection 
of subjects and show you how to tackle one or two of them. 

Suppose you are asked to write an essay on one of the 
following subjects • — 

(i) Scandinavia 

(ii) The qualities that go to the making of a good business 
man. 
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(iii) British nations ] characteristics 

(iv) The survival of the fittest in animal life. 

(v) The war- work of women. 

(vi) Art speaks not only to us but for us 

(vii) Tennyson 

The first thing you have to decide is, which subject you 
know most about. 

The next is, which is likely to attract the greatest number of 
candidates 

The answer to both of these problems is the same. Is it 
subject number five ^ • 1 thought so. 

Let us take that subject first. 

You will begin by making a heap 

What kinds of work were ^omen engaged S^^lbn during the 
war Nursing, sedentarv work in offices, bus-conducting, 
railway work, teaching, Auxiliary Army (/or})s work, Naval 
and Air Service These are only a few 

There is a danger, if you take this subject, of your essay 
degeneratmg into a mere catalogue of occupations, which, to 
put it mildly, is merely bormg. 

Again, you might start by commenting on the change that 
the war brought about with regard to the opinion that woman’s 
sphere is the home, or you might enlarge upon the demoralis- 
ing effect upon the character of undertaking, say, munition 
work, with its inevitable removal of home mfluence. 

Both these attitudes, adecjuately developed, might result 
in the production of a good essay, but on the other hand, in 
the light of the fact that this is probably going to prove the 
most popular subject, I should advise you not to tackle it, but 
^0 turn to one of the other alternatives. 

You think, perhaps, that you know something about the 
leculiar traits that differentiate your own race from all the 
’est of the world. 

Let us see what sort of a heap we can get out of this. 

Of course you will put down such qualities as fortitude, 
sourage, kindliness, pride, patriotism, doggedness, pigheaded- 
less, and perhaps hypocrisy. Yes ; it is a good thing not to 
.ssume that we are perfect. 

On the other hand you may begin by taking the constituent 
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nations that go to make up Britain — ^namely, the Sc^ts, Irish, 
Welsh and English — and give to the first ambition* humour, 
carefulness, economy, dourness ; to the second, fecMesaness, 
fiery temper, wit, geniality and impulsiveness : to the third, 
imagination and instability ; to the last, sportsmanship, dull- 
ness of intellect, muddle-headedness, slowness in aeiion nnd 
tenacity of purjiose. 

Again you must be careful not to allow your essay to become 
merely a category of virtues and vices, nor, on the other hand, 
a collection of anecdotes more or less suitable. 

You would do well to tiy to imagine yourself a visitor from 
Mars taking notes on the x>«culiar idiosyncrasies of each race 
m turn Yoii^oiild note how the Biitisliors behave to one 
another in jiitbiic and m privattf, how they conduct themselves 
in an emergency, and what motives, selfish or unselfish, actuate 
their general conduct In fact, from whatever angle you 
approach the subject, without imagination you will achieve 
no fresh point of view, and only dish up stale ])latitudes and a 
dull succession of invertebrate words 

Take now subject six • in this case you will do well to make 
<|uite certain what the subject really is before you begin to 
make your heaj). 

That Art speaks to us — i e translates natirre to us — is obvious , 
that it speaks for us is not so clear 

Speaks for us ” in this instance means that it expresses 
what we ordinary mortals realise <]uite well, but (owing to 
our inability to exjiress ourselves) cannot convey to paper or 
(‘anvas 

Does a great picture, a fine piece of music, or a splendid 
novel represent life as we have always seen it but, owing to 
our disordered, tangled mmds, have never been able to realise 
it « 

Does the genius make all clear where all was vague and 
inchoate before 

It is a debatable point, and an essay may well be a debate 
on paper. You are expected to face problems squarely, not 
necessarily to come to a conclusion but to state all aspects of 
the case, which in itself will serve, to a great extent, to clarify 
the issue. 
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Try now to deal with the subject : the survival of the 
fittest. Do the strongest •animals survive^ If so, how do 
you account for insects and the absence of the mastodon and 
the ichthyosaurus Mere might does not seem always to 
emerge triumphant out of the struggle for existence. 

Adaptability to conditions counts for much ; instinct and the 
development of the reason for very much more 

Ijastly take the case of Tennyson It is obvious that you 
will not be able to write an essay on any great writer unless 
you have read bis works. Your first duty is to make yourself 
acquainted with all the finest poets and prose writers in the 
language To dish u]) second- or tenth -hand opinions is sheer 
dishonesty and only stultifies the brain. 

But suppose for the momenlf that you have ^ad and studied 
the greater ])art of Tennyson’s work, there still remain a 
hundred ways of approaching tfie subject 

Are you going to content yourself with a life -history of the 
man If you do the i esult will be tedious ; the result of mere 
memorising You will not be bringing your imaginative or 
critical faculties to bear on the topic at all A list of dates is 
nearly always out of place, never more so than in an essay. 

No. You are expected, when writing of a poet, to trace the 
gradual evolution of his powers, to quote freely' from his early, 
middle and mature work, to show his weakness and strength ; 
you are expected to dwell upon his mastery over rhyme, his 
sense of music, the main tenor of his thoughts, the importance 
of the message he had to delivet and the success with which 
he did so, the influence which the older writers exercised over 
him, and the influence which he, m his turn, exerts over the 
poets who came after him 

To do this you will not only have been forcjed to read him 
carefully, enthusiastically and thoroughly, but also be capable 
of criticising his methods, of praising him where he deserves 
praise, of censuring him where he falls short of his ideal. 

You ought also to be able to discuss his relation to his age, 
the effect it had upon him and the effect he had upon it. It 
is by no means enough to bring forward the opinions of others, 
pretending that they are your own, nor to assume the character 
of an austere judge and to condemn him wholesale. 
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It is well to remember tii«bt the art of criticism is apprecia- 
tion, not depreciation : if, therefore, you are not in SjTmpathy 
with Tennyson, avoid this essay. It is not to be expected that ^ 
you will fall in love with the work of every great writer. There 
are many whose work is c^uite beyond you as yet. It quite 
likely that you find the work of Milton or WordswcTtb dull, 
insipid and boring. Neither of them is any of these things^ 
but you may find him so. On the other hand, Carlyle, Doctor 
Johnson, Ruskin, Stevenson, Thackeray, Matthew Arnold and 
Keats may thrill you more and more every time you read 
them. If this is so you ought first to make quite sure exactly 
why and where the one author succeeds in captivating you 
and the other fails to do so. That is the beginning of all true 
criticism. 

It is just possible that none of the subjects 1 have mentioned 
appeals to you at all ; you find that you are literally unable 
to say anything whatever about any of them. There is no 
need to despair even if this is so It only means that you are 
a stage less advanced than 1 imagined you to be. What you 
rctiuirc is strenuous practice in th<i art of creative writmg. 
You ought to resume the writmg of those short stories which 
you used to produce in your early days 

The next time you go to the cinema majvc a special note of 
the most dramatic of the films you see, and as soon as you get 
home write the words to fit the pictures you have seen. Invent 
the conversations that presumably were cairied on between the 
vaiious characters. Describe the next game in which }^ou 
play as if for the local paper , but m better style than that 
of the local reporter 

Keep a diary : do not limit yourself as to space ; comment 
fully on the adventures of each day, when -they strike you as 
being worthy of comment. Write out as soon as you get home 
the outline of any good sermon or lecture that you hear. 
Describe in detail the plays you see at the theatre or the songs 
and music you hear at a concert 

Go on writing, whatever happens ; it is part of your train- 
ing and quite the most valuable part. When you read a book 
make a precis of it as soon as your reading is finished, and 
criticise its good and bad points. Try to describe people you 
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pass in the streets, shopkeepers, your neighbours, your servants, 
the policemen, the postmen, everyone with whom you come 
into contact. Try to find out what it is that makes each person 
different from everyone else. 

And in this, as in every other part of your writing, do not 
limit yourself to prose. Break out into verse, rhymed if 
possible, with definite time-beats and in regular stanms. If 
you want help look up the chapter on Prosody. Write sonnets 
to the moon and stars, odes to different birds, and lyrics about 
the flowers you like best, in each case studying afresh, as if 
seen for the first time, the object of your devotion Remember 
that the first essential of a writer is accuracy if it is a flower 
you are writing about keep one in front of you while you 
are conjurmg up words to describe it , don^rely on what 
other people have said about it, but imagine that you are its 
discoverer And above all, rtmember that whatever you 
are electing to compose, a sense of detail is of the first im- 
portance 

Granted now that you have at last found something you 
want to write, if it only be a letter, there are still several things 
to be learnt before you begin. 

First with regard to your handwriting. 1 make no apolpgy 
for once again drawing attention to this important matter. 

There is no need for you to model your calligraphy on the 
Vere Foster or any other system What you want to attain 
IS neatness and legibility To do this you must endeavour to 
make all your letters of an even height and slope the same way, 
slightly to the right if possible. Making your down strokes 
heavy and your up strokes light (in moderation) will make 
for ease and a picturesque effect 

Your words should be spaced adequately, leaving room for 
the eye to travel easily from word to word, neither leaving a 
yawning chasm, like a toothless gum, nor running all your 
words so close together that the reader has to spend his time 
unlocking them. 

Fresh paragraphs, as you will see in any printed book, 
begin a little to the right of the edge of the printed 
matter. 

For the rules of punctuation see Chapter 111. These are 
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simpler than they nsed to be, and you will find it useful to 
remember that the less punctuation your work needs like more 
likely it is to be approved. Involved sentences, together with 
long words, have gone right out of fashion, neve^, we may 
venture to hope, to return 

With regard to the language which you should -employ, 
remember that the Anglo-Saxon monosyllabic word is 
m most cases more pithy, graphic and musical than any 
other. 

Lastly there is the rhythm . it is too frequently forgotten 
that prose no less than verse muvst be rhythmical and balanced. 
It is easy to write sentences that are jumpy and ugly , it is 
quite hard hut very necessary to cultnabe the habit of search- 
ing not only the right wor^ but the right place m the 
sentence for that word. Your essay must run smoothly ; 
you can easily test whether li satisfies this requirement by 
leading it aloud (you needn't inflict it on any living person 
other than* yourself), but you should ceitainly never allow 
anything that you wiite to pass out of youi hands before you 
ha^^e tested it in this way. 

And now I want you to read slowly, wuth your critical 
faculties fully on the alert, the following essays, which have 
stood the test of time and come out of the ordeal triumphant. 

I want you to study them from every possible point of view, 
but not to imitate them 

The object of your writing is to discover your own personality 
both to yourself and the world You wjll not do this by 
playing the “ sedulous a])e,” though it is only fair to remind 
you that R. L Stevenson did so. 

All these thoughts, clothed in other men’s garments, are to 
pass through the crucible of your mind and to emerge as occa- 
sion calls for them, altered so much that }ou will probably 
forget to whom you owe this idea or that method of presenta- 
tion. 

It is enough now that you sit down and take your fill of the 
generous fare I have to offer. 

These passages are not all essays ; they are just selected 
passages from English prose-writers included here for various 
purposes. When you have read them all you should try to do 
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not only the exercises which I suggest afterwards but many 
others that will suggest themselves to you. 

But the first thing to do is to enjoy yourself. You ought 
to find the creative work required afterwards no less enjoy- 
able, but that will depend on how you get on with your 
reading. 
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SELECTED PROSE PASSAGES 

Authors and Dates 


Francis Bacon, 1561-1626 
John Milton, 1608-1674. 
John Bunyan, 1628-1688. 
Jonaihan Swift, 1667-1745. 
Joseph Addison, 1672-1719. 
Richard Steele, 1672-1729 
Oliver Goldsmith, 1728-1774 


Edmund Burke, 1729-l't97l 
Janjes Boswell, 1740-1795. 
Chailes Lamb, 1775-1834. 
William Hazlitt, 1778-1830. 
Leigh Hunt, 1784-1859. 
Thomas (Wlyle, 1795-1881. 
T. B. Macaulay, 1800-1859. 


Exercises 

FRANCI8 BACON, VI8COUNT 8T ALBANS 
Of Marbiaoe and Single Life 

He tliat hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune , for 
they are inapediments to great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief 
Certainly the best works, and of greatest merit for the public, have 
proceeded from the unmarned or childless .men, which both in 
aif action and means have married and endowed the public Yet it 
were great reason that those that have children should have greatest 
care of future times, unto which they know they must transmit their 
dearest pledges. Some there are who, though they lead a single 
life, yet their thoughts do end with themsehes, and account future 
times impertinences ; nay, there are some other that account wife 
and children but as bills of charges , nay more, there are some 
foolish nch covetous men, that take a pride m having no children, 
because they may be thought so much the richer ; for, perhaps they 
have heard some talk, “ Such an one is a gfeat rich man,** and 
another except to it, “ Yea, but he hath a great charge of children ’* ; 
as if it were an abatement to his riches * but the most ordinal j cause 
of a single life is liberty, especially in certain self -pleasing and 
humorous minds, which are so sensible of every restraint, as they 
will go near to tl^ink their girdles and garters to bo bonds and 
shai'kles Unmarned men are l>est friends, best masters, best 
servants ; but not always best subjects, for they are light to run 
away, and almost all fugitives are of that condition. A single life 
doth well with churchmen, for charity will hardly water the ground 
where it must first fill a pool It is indiffereut for judges and 
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magistrates ; for if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have a 
servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I find the 
generals commonly, in their hortatives, put men in mind of their 
wives and children ; and I think the despising of marriage amongst 
the Turks maketh the vulgar soldier more base. Certainly wife and 
children are a kind of disciphne of humanity ; and single men, 
though they be many times more charitable, because their means 
are less exhaust, yet, on the other side, they are more cruel and 
hard-hearted (good to make severe inquisitors), because their 
tenderness is not so oft called upon. Grave natures, led by custom, 
and therefore constant, are commonly loving husbands, as was said 
of Ulysses, “ Vetulam suam praetulit immortalitati ’* Chaste 
women are often proud and froward, as presuming upon the merit 
of their chastity It is one of the best bonds, both of chastity and 
obedience, in the wife, if she think her husband wise, which she will 
newer do if she find him jealous Wives are young men’s mistresses, 
compamons for middle age, and old men’s nurses, 'Iso as a man may 
have a quarrel to many when he will : but yet he was reputed one 
of the wise men that made answer to the question when a man should 
marry : “A young man not yet, an elder man not at all ” It iii 
often seen that bad husbands have very good wives ; whether it be 
that it raiseth the price of their husbands’ kindness when it comes, 
or that the wives take a pride in their patience , but this never fails, 
if the bad husbands were of their own choosing, against their friends’ 
consent, for then they will be sure to make good their own folly. 


. Of Delays 

Fortune is like the market, whore many tunes, if you can stay a 
little, the price will fall ; and again, it is sometimes like Sibylla’s 
offer, which at first offereth the commodity at full, then consumeth 
part and part, and still holdeth up the price ; for occasion (as it is m 
the common verse) “ tumeth a bald noddle after she hath presented 
her locks in front, and no hold taken ”, or, at least, turneth the 
handle of the bottle first to be received, and after the belly, which is 
hard to clasp. There is surely no greater wisdom th&n well to time 
the begmmngs and Onsets of things Dangers are no more light, if 
they once seem light ; and more dangers have deceived men than 
forced them ; nay, it were better to meet some dangers half-way, 
though they come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch upon 
their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall 
asleep On the other side, to be deceived with too long shadows (as 
some have been when the moon was low, and shone on their enemies’ 
back), and so to shoot off before the time ; or to teach dangers to 
come on by over early buckling towards them, is another extreme. 
The ripeness or unripeness of the occasion (as we said) must ever be 
well weighed ; and generally it is good to oommit the beginnings of 
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all great actions to Argus with his hundred eyes, and ends to 
Briareus with his hundred hands ; first to watch and then to speed ; 
for the helmet of Pluto, which maketh the politic man g© invisibly < 
is secrecy m the council, and celenty in the execution ; for when 
things are once come to the execution, there is no secrecy comparable^ 
to o^erity, like the motion of a bullet in the air, which flieih so swift 
as it outruns the eye 


Oe Youth and Age 

A man that is young in years may be old in hours, if he have lost 
no time , but that happeneth rarely. Gronerally, youth is like the 
first cogitations, not so wise as the second . for there is a youth in 
thoughts, as well as in ages ; and yet the invention of young men is 
more lively than that of old, and imaginations stream into their 
mmds better, 'afld, as it were, rdtore divinely. Natures that have 
much heat, and great and violent desires and perturbations, are not 
ripe for action till they have pasied the meridian of their years : as it 
•was with Julius Caesar and Septimius Beverus ; of the latter of whom 
it 18 said, “ Juventutem egit erronbus, imo furonbus plenam *’ ; 
and yet he was the ablest emperor, almost, of all the list ; but 
reposed natures may do well m youth, as it is seen in Augustus 
(38Bsar, Cosmus duke of Florence, Gaston de Foix, and others. On 
the other side, heat and vivacity m age is an excellent composition 
for busmess Young men aie fitter to invent than to judge, fitter 
for execution than for counsel, and fitter for new projects than for 
settled business . for the experience of age, in.tlungs that fall within 
the compass of it, directeth them , but in new things abuseth them. 
The errors of young men are the rum of business ; but the errors of 
aged men amount but to this, that more might have been done, or 
sooner. 

Yoimg men, m the conduct and manage of actions, embrace more 
than they can hold, stir more than they can qmet , fly to the end, 
without consideration of the means and degrees ; pursue some few 
pnnciples which they have chanced upon absurdly ; care not to 
innovate, j which draws unknown inconvemonces ; use extreme 
remedies at first ; and that, which doublet!! all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract them, like an unreadj/ horse, that will not 
neither stop nor turn. Men of age object too much, consult too long, 
adventure too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive busmess 
home to the full period, but content themselves with a mediocnty 
of success. Certainly it is good to compound employments of both ; 
for that will be good for the present, because the virtues of either age 
may correct the defects of both , and good for succession, that 
young men may be learners, while men in age are actors ; and, 
lastly, good for exteme accidents, because authority foUoweth old 
men, and favour and popularity youth: but, for the -moral part. 
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p6ltiaps« youth will have the pre-eminence, as age hath for the 
pelitic. A certain rabbm, upon the text, “ Your young men shallj 
see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams,” inmrreth that 
young men are admitted nearer to God than old, because vision is a 
clearer revelation than a dream ; and certainly, the more a man 
drmketh of the world, the more it intoxicateth : and age doth profit 
rather in the powers of understanding, than in the virtues of the will 
and affections. There be some have an over-early ripeness in their 
years, which fadeth betimes : these are, first, such as have brittle 
wits, the edge whereof is soon turned . such as was Hermogenes the 
j|;^etorician, whose books are exceeding subtle, who afterwards waxed 
stupid I a second sort is of those that have some natural dispositions, 
which ‘have better grace ip youth than m age ; such as is a fluent 
and luxuriant speech, which becomes youth well, but not age : so 
Tully saith of Hortensius, “Idem manebat, neque idem decebat ” . 
the third is of such as take too high a strain at the first, and are 
magnanimous more than tract of years can upholh ; as was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy saith, in effect, “ Ultima primis cedebant.” 


Of Studies 

Studies servo for delight, for oniament, and for ability Their 
chief use for delight, is in pnvateness and retiring , for ornament, 
IS m discourse ; and for ability, is in the judgement and disposition 
of business } tor expert men can execute, and jierhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one ; but the general counsels, and the plots and 
marshalling of affairs come best from those that are learned To 
spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use them too much for 
ornament, is affectation ; to make judgement wholly by their rules 
IS the humour of a scholar they perfect nature, and are perfected 
by experience : for natural abilities are like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study; and studies themselves do give forth 
directions too much at large, except they be bounded in by ex- 
perience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, 
and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own use ; but that 
is a wisdom without them and above them, won by observation. 
Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some f^w 
to be chewed and digested , that is, some books are to be read only 
in parts ; others to be read but not curiously ; and some few t^ be 
read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books also 
may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; but 
that would be only in |)he less important arguments and the meaner 
sort of books ; else distilled books are, like common distilled waters, 
flashy things \ Reading maketh a full man % conference a ready - 
man ; |and writing an exact man ; and therefore* if a mai write 
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little, he had need have a great memory ; it he confer little, he had 
need have a present wit ; arid if he %ead little, he had Aeed have 
much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. Hiet 9 rie 6 make 
irico 'ivis© ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, subti|e ; natnrdt 
philosophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoiHic, able to con- 
tend: “Abeunt studia in mores’*; nay, there is no stand oji 
imxiediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by 'fit |tudies't lik^ 
as disekses of the body may have appropriate exercises ; bOWling^AS 
good for the stone and reins, shooting for the lungs and breast, 
gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the head, an4 the like ; 
so if a man’s wit bo wandering, let him study the mathematics ; for 
in demonstrations, if his wit be called away never s<i little, he must 
begin again ; if his wit be not apt to distinguish or find difference, 
let him study the schoolmen , for they are “ Cymini sectores ” If 
he be not apt to beat over matters, and to eall up one thing to prove 
and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers’ eases ; so every 
defect of the mmd may have a S]^^eial receipt 


Of AIoverstty 

It was a high speech of Seneca (aflcr the manner of the Stoics), 
that, “ the good things which belong to prosiierity are to be wished J 
but the good things that belong to adversity are to be admired *1 
(“Bona rerum secundanim optabilia, adversaium mirabilia”) 
Certainly, if miracles be the command over nature, they appear most- 
in adversity. It is yet a higher speech of his than the other (much 
too high for a heathen), “It is true greatness to have in on© the 
frailty of a man, and the security of a Gdd ’’ (“Vere magnum 
hal>ere fragilitatem hominis, securitatem Dei ” ) This would have 
done better in poesy, where transcendencies are more allowed ; and 
the poets, indeed, have been busy with it ; for it is m effect the thing 
which is figured in that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which 
seeraeth not to be without mystery ; nay, and to have some approach 
to the state of a Christian, “that Hercules, when he went to imbind 
Prometheus (by whom human nature is represented), sailed the 
length of the great ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher,” lively de- 
scribing Christian resolution, that saileth in .the frail bark of the 
flesh through the waves of the world But to speak in a mean, the 
virtue of prosperity is temperance, the virtue of adversity is fortitude, 
which in morals is the more heroical virtue Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is the blessing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of 
God’s favour. Yet even m the Old Testament, if you listen to 
David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols ; ewtid 
the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the 
afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not 
without many fears and distastes; and adversity is not without 
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oomfortB and hopes. We see in needleworks and embroideries, it is 
more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, 
th^n to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground : 
judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the 
eye Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when 
they are incensed, or crushed : for prosperity doth best discover vioef 
but adversity doth best discover virtue ^ 


Of Gardens 

. God Almighty first planted a garden , and, indeed, it is the purest 
of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refieshment to the spirits of 
man ; w’if'hout which buildings and palaces are but gross handi- 
works : and a man shall et^er see, that, when ages grow to civility 
and elegancy, men come to build stately, sooner than to garden 
finely ; as if gardening were the greater peifoction I do hold it in 
the royal ordermg of gardens, thele ought to be gardens for all the 
months in the year, in which, severally, things of beauty may be 
then in season t 

JOHN MILTON 
The Censorship of the Press 

I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernment in the church 
and commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books demean 
themselves as well as men ; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and 
do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them, to 
be as active as that soul was whoso progeny they are ; nay, they do 
preserve as in a vial the purest efiicacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them I know they are as lively, and as vigorously 
productive, as those fabulous dragons’ teeth ; and being sown up 
and down, may chance to spnng up armed men And yet on the 
other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill 
a good book : who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image , but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the 
image of God as it were in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to 
the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 
’Tis true no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps there is uo great 
loss ; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected 
truth, for the want of which whole nations fare the worse. We 
should be wary therefore what persecution we raise against the 
living labours of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, 
preserved and stored up in books j since we see a kind of homicide 
may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom ; and if it extend 
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to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution 
ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, but stril^s at that 
ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself, sLays an im- 
mortedity rather than a life . , , # 

To the pure all things are pure ” ; not only meats^^and drinks,"^ 
but all kinds of knowledge, whether of good or evil ; the knowledge 
cannot defile, nor consequently the books, if the will and cbnscieince 
be not defiled. For books are as meats and viands aiic?; |}ome 0^ 
good, some qf evil substance ; and yet Gk)d, in that unapdcryphai 
vision, said without exception, “ Rise, Peter, kill and oat ; leaving 
the choice to each man’s discretion Wholesome meats to a vitiated 
stomach differ little or nothing from unwholesome ; and best books 
to a naughty mind are not unapphcable to occasions of e\nl. Bad 
meats will scarce breed good nourishment in the healthiest concoc- 
tion ; but herein the difference is of bad books, that they to a discreet 
and judicious reader serve in many respects to discover, to confute, 
to forewarn, an^to illustrate And again, if it be true that a 

wise man, like a good refiner, can gather gold out of the drossiest 
volume, and that a fool will bo a fool with the best book, yea, or 
yrithout book, there is no reason Hhat we should deprive a wise man 
of any advantage to his wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a 
fool that which being restrained will be no hindrance to his folly . . . 

If we think to regulate printing, thereby to rectify manners, we 
must regulate all recreations and pastimes, all that is delightful to 
man No music must bo heard, no song be set or sung, but what is 
grave and done There must be licensing dancers, that no gesture, 
motion, or deportment be taught our youth, but what by their 
allowance shall be thought honest It will ask more than the work 
of twenty licensers to examine all the lutes* the violins, and the 
guitars in every house they must not be suffered to prattle as they 
do, but must be licensed what they may say And who shall silence 
all the airs an<|. madrigals that whisper softness in chambers ? The 
windows also, and the balconies must be thought on ; — there are 
shrewd books with dangerous frontispieces set to sale ; who shall 
prohibit them ? shall twenty licensers ’ 


The Poet Himself as a PpEM 

Whereof not to be sensible when good and lair in one person meet, 
argues both a gross and shallow judgement, and withal an imgentle 
and swainish breast : for by the firm settling of these persuasions, I 
became to my best memory so much a proficient, that if I found 
those authors anywhere speaking unworthy things of themselves, oi 
unchaste of those names which before they had extolled ; this effect 
it wrought with me, from that time forward their art I still applauded, 
but the men I deplored ;* and above them all, preferred the twe 
famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura, who never write bu1 
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hoaour of them to wliom they devote their verse, dispiayixig subllxhe 
axud pure thoughts without transgression. And long it was net 
after when I was confirmed in this opinion that he who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem ; that is, a composition and pattern of the 
bsst and honourablest things ; not presuming to sing high praises^ 
heroic men, or famous cities, unless he have in himself the ex- 
pa rience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy. These 
reasonings, together with a certain nioeness of nature, an honest 
haughtiness, and self-esteem either of what I was, or what I might 
ba (which let envy call pride), and lastly that modesty, whereof 
4ihough not in the tiilepage, yet here I may be excused to make some 
beseeming profession , all these uniting tlie supply of their natural 
aid together, kept me still above those low descents of mind, beneath 
which he must deject and plunge himself, that can agree to salable 
and unlawful prostitutions Next (for hear me out now, readers), 
that I may tell yc whithei my younger feet wandergd ; I betook me 
among those lofty fables and rmnanees which recount m solemn 
cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious kings, and 
from hence had in renown over all (Christendom There I read it in, 
the oath of every knight that he should defend to the expensi' of his 
best blood, oi of his life, if it so befel him, the honour and chastity of 
virgin or matron ; from whence even then I learned what a noble 
virtue chastity sure must be, to the defence of which so many 
worthies, by such a dear adv^enture of themsi^lves, had sworn ; and 
if I found in the story afterward, any of them by word or deed 
breaking that oath, i judged it the same fault of the poet as that 
which is attribukxl to Homer, to have written mdocont things of 
the gods only this my mind gave me, that every free and gcntl© 
spirit, without that oath, ought to be bom a knight, nor needed to 
expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a sword upon his shoulder to 
stir him up both by his counsel and his arm, to secure and prot©€‘t 
the weakness of any attempteil chastity. 


,V JOHN mJNYAN 
^ Vanity Fair 

Then I saw m my dream, that when they were got out of the wilder- 
ness, they presently saw a town before them, and the name of that 
town IS Vaivity ; and at the town there is a fair kept, called Vanity 
Fair : it is kept all the year long ; it beareth the name of Vanity 
Fair, because the town where it is kept is lighter than vanity ; and 
also because all that is there sold, or that cometh thither, is vanity. 
As IS the saying of the wise, all that cometh is vanity 
This fair is no new-erected business, but a thing of ancient stand- 
ing ; I will shew you the original of it. 
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Almost five ^ouSAnd years agoxio> there were Jrilgrmi® walking to 
the (J€le$tml Vity, as these two honest persons are : and Beelzebub ^ 
ApoB/yon^ and Legion, with their companions, perceiving by the pa|h 
that the pilgrims made, that their way to the oity lay throngh this 
town of Vunity, they contrived here to set up a fair ; ^**-1** Vhersein 

should be sold all sorts of vanity, and that it slioiild last all the ye^ 
long : therefore at this fair are all such merchandise sold,hs fkniself 
lands, trades, places, honours, preferments, titles, coiwn*rjaB king- 
doms, lusts, pleasures, and delights of all sorts, as whorefiC bawfis, 
wives, husbands, childrfin, masters, servants, lives, blood, bodies, 
souls, silver, gold, jioarls, precious stones, and what not 

And, moreover, at this fair there is at all tunes to lie seen juggling 
cheats, games, plays, fools, apes, knaves, and rogues, and that of 
eveiy kind. 

Here arc !.<» lx* soon, too, ai}d that foi nothing, thefts, murders, 
adulteries, false swearers, aiid liiat of a blood-rcd l oloui 

And, as m othor fairs of less rnonynt, there arc the several rows and 
streets, under t-hoir proper names, wheH^ sucli and sueh wares are 
vended ; so here likewise yf>u have the projicr places, row's, streets, 
/viz , eounines and kingdoms).* Avhere the wares of this fair are 
soonest to be found Here is th(‘ Britain Botv, the French Row, the 
Italuin How, the Spanish Rmr, the German, How, where several sorts 
of vanities are to be sold f^ut , as in other fairs, some one com- 
modity IS as the chief of all the fair, so tlie ware of Home and her 
merchandise^ is greatly promoted in this fair , onlj’^ our E^iqlish 
nation, with some others, have taken a dislike ilicreai 

Now, as T said, the way to the CJelential City lies jnst through this 
town wdiere this lusty fan is ke])t , and he that will go to the city, 
and yet not go through this town, must needs go out of the worM The 
Prince of princes himsc‘]f, when hero, went through this town to his 
own (country, and that upon a fair day too ; yea, and as T think, it 
was Beelzebub, the chief lord of this fair, that invoted him to buy 
of his vanities ; yea, would have made him lord of the fair, would he 
but have done lum reverence as he wont through the town Yea, 
because he was such a person of honour, Beelzebub had him from 
street to street, and showed him all the kingdoms of the world in a 
little time, that he might, if possible, allure the Blessed One to 
cheapen and buy some of his vanitieB ; but he» had no mmd to the 
merchandise, and therefore left the town, without laying out so 
much as one farthing upon these vanities This fair, therefore, is 
an ancient thing, of long standing, and a very great fair. Now 
these pilgrims, os I said, must needs go through this fair Well, 
so they did : but, behold, even as they entered into the fair, 
all the people in the fair were moved, and the town itself as it 
were in a hubbub about them ; and that for several reasons ; 
for-— — 

First, The pilgrims were clothed with such kind of raiment as was 
diverse from the raiment of any that traded m that lair The people, 
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tharelore, of the fair, made a great gazing upon them ; some said 
they were fools, some they were bedlams, and some they are out- 
landish men. 

Secondly, And as they wondered at their apparel, so they did 
likewise at their speech ; for few could understand what they said ; 
they naturally spoke the language of Canaan, but they that kept 
the fair were the men of this world ; so that, from one end of the 
fair to the other, they seemed barbarians each to the other. 

Thirdly, But that which did not a little amuse the merchandisers 
was, that these pilgrims set very light by all their wares ; they cared 
not so much as to look upon them ; and if they called upon them to 
•buy, they would put their fingers in their ears, and cry, Turn away 
rmne eyes from beholding vanity, and look upwards, signifying that 
their trade and traffic wa^ in heaven 

One chanced mockingly, beholding the carnage of the men, to say 
unto them. What will ye buy ? But they, looking gravely upon him, 
answered, We buy the truth At i^at there was an c>ccasion taken to 
despise the men the more , some mocking, some taunting, some 
speaking reproachfully, and some calling upon others to smite them 
At last things came to a hubbub add great stir m the fair, insomuch 
that all order was confounded Now was word presently brought 
to the great one of the fair, who qmckly came down, and deputed 
some of his most trusty friends to take these men into examination, 
about whom the fair was almost overturned So the men were 
brought to examination , and they that sat upon them, asked them 
whence they came, whither they went, and what they did there, in 
such an unusual garb ’ The men told them that they were pilgrims 
and strangers m the world, and that they were going to their own 
country, which was *the heavenly Jerusalem, and that they had 
given no occasion to the men of the town, nor yet to the mer- 
chandisers, thus to abuse them, and to let i them in their journey, 
except it was for that, when one asked them what they would buy, 
they said they would buy the truth But they that were appointed 
to examine them did not believe them to be any other than bedlams 
and mad, or else such as came to put all things into a confusion in 
the fair Therefore they took thorn and beat them, and besmeared 
them with dirt, and then put them into the cage, that they might 
be made a spectacle *to all the men of the fair. 

Behold Vanity Fair » the pilgrims there 
Are chain’d and stand beside : 

Even so it was our Lord pass’d here, 

And on Mount Calvary died 

There, therefore, they lay for some time, and were made the 
objects of any man’s sport, or malice, or revenge, the great one of 


^ Hinder. 
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the fair laiighing still at all that befell them. But the bei^ 
patient, and not rendering railing for railing, but contrariwise, 
blessing, and giving good words for bud, and kindness for injuries 
done, some men in tho fair that were mere observing, and less pre- 
judiced than the rest, began to check and blame the bafcbr sort for 
their continual abuses done by them the men ; they, thoBofore, in 
angry manner, let fly at them again, counting them as had a« the 
men in the cage, and telling them that they seemed confedWatCa, an<| 
should be made partakers of their misfortunes. The other replied 
that, for aught they could see, the men were quiet, and sober, and 
intended nobody any harm ; and that there were many that traded 
in their fair that were more worthy to be put into the cage, yea, and 
pillory too, than were the men they had abused Thus, after divers 
words had passed on both aides, the men beha\ang themselves all 
the while very wisely and soberly before them, they fell to some 
blows among themselves, and did harm one to another. Then were 
these two poor m#n brought beforcitheir examiners again, and there 
charged as being guilty of the late hubbub that haa been in the fair. 
So they beat them pitifully, and, hanged irons upon them and led 
them in chains up and down the mir, for an example and a terror to 
others, lest any should speak in their behalf or join themselves unto 
them. But' Chri-ahan and Faithful behaved themselves yet more 
wisely, and received the ignominy and shame that was cast upon 
them, with so much meekness and patience, that it won to their side, 
though but few in comparison of the rest, several of the men in the 
fair. This put the other jiarty yet into greater rage, insomuch that 
they concluded the death of these two men Wherefore they 
threatened, that tho cage nor irons should serve their turn, but that 
they should die, for the abuse they had done, and for deluding the 
men of the fair. 

Then were they remanded to tho cage again, until further order 
should be taken with them So they put them in, and made their 
feet fast in tho stocks 

Here, therefore, they called again to mind what they had heard 
from their faithful friend Evajigpliet, and were the more confirmed in 
their way and sufferings by what he told them would happen to them. 
They also now comforted each other, that whose lot it was to suffer, 
even he should have the best of it ; therefore each man secretly 
wished that ho might have that preferment • but oommittmg them- 
selves to the all-wise disposal of Him that ruleth all things, with 
much content, they abode in the condition in which they were, until 
they should be otherwise disposed of 

Then a convenient time being appointed, they brought them forth 
to their trial, in order to their condemnation When the time was 
come, they were brought before their enemies and arraigned. The 
judge’s name was Lord Hate-good Their indictment was one and 
the same m substance, though somewhat varying in form, the 
contents whereof were this : — 
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** That they were enemies to and disturbers of their trade { that 
they had made commotions and divisions in the town» and had won 
a party to their own most dangerous opinions, in contempt of the law 
of their prince ” 

Now, Faithful, play the man, speak for thy God • 

Fear not the wickeds’ malice, nor their rod ’ 

Speak boldly, man, the truth is on thy side : 

^ Die for it, and to life in tnumph ride. 

Then Faithful began to answer, that he had only set himself 
* against that which hath^sot itself against Him that is higher than 
the highest And, said he, as for disturbance, I make none, being 
myself a man of peace , the parties that were won to us, were won by 
beholding our truth and innocence, and they are only turned from 
the worse to the better And as to the king you talk of, since he is 
Beelzebub, the enemy of our Lordr I defy him and fill his angels 

Then proclamation was made, that they that had aught to say for 
their lord the king against the prigtoner at the bar, should forthwith 
appear and give in their evidence So there came in three witnesses, 
to Wit, Envy, Superstition, and Pickthanlc They were then asked if 
they knew the prisoner at the bar , and what they had to say for 
their lord the king against him 

Then stood forth Envy, and said to this effect • My Lord, I have 
known this man a long time, and will attest upon my oath before 
this honourable bench that he is 

Judge Hold! Give him his oath (So they sware him.) Then 
he said — 

Envy. My Lord, this man, notwithstanding his plausible name, 
is one of the vilest men in our country He neither regardeth 
pnnce nor people, law nor custom ; but doth all that he can to 
possess all men with certain of his disloyal notions, which he in the 
general calls principles of faith and holiness And, m particular, I 
heard him onco myself affirm that Christianity and the customs of 
our town of Vanity were diametrically opposite, and could not be 
reconciled. By which saying, my Lord, he doth at once not only 
condemn all our laudable doings, but us m the doing of them. 

Judge Then did the J iidge say to him, Hast thou any more to say ? 

Envy. My Lord, I could say much more, only I would not be 
tedious to the court Yet, if need be, when the other gentlemen 
have given m their evidence, rather than anything shall be wanting 
that will despatch him, I will enlarge my testimony against him. 
So he was bid to stand by. 

Then they called Superstition, and bid him look ppon the prisoner. 
They also asked, what he could say for their lord the king against 
him. Then they sware him ; so he began. 

Super. 'My Lord, I have no great acquaintance with this man, nor 
do I desire to have further knowledge of him ; however, this I know, 
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. Ilist he is a very pestilent fellow, from some discourse fhat, the 
other day, I had with him in this town j for then, talking/^h him, 
I heard him say, that our rehgion was nought, and such by which a 
man could by no means please God Which sayings of his, my Lord, 
yoiir Lordship very well knows, what necessarily thence Will fofiow, 
to wit, that we do still worship in vain, are yet m ouT sins, and^mdly 
shall be damned ; and this is that which I have to say. s. 

Then was PicMank sworn, and bid say what he knew, i& behalf o| 
their lord the king, against the prisoner at the bar. 

Pick, My Lord, and you gentlemen all, This fellow I hay© khown 
of a long time, and have heard him speak things that oUght'not to be 
spoke ; for he hath railed on our noble prince Beelzebub, and hath 
spoken contemptibly of his honourable fnends, vdios© names are 
the Lord Old Man, the Lord Carnal Delight, the Lord Luxurious, the 
Lord Desire of Vain Glory, my old Lord Lechery, Sir Having Greedy, 
with all the rest of our nobility ; and he hath said, moreover, That 
if all men were of fiis mind, if possiMe, there is not one of these noble- 
men should have any longer a being in this town Besides, he hath 
not been afraid to rail on you, myJLord, who are now appointed to be 
his judge, calling you an ungodly villain, with many other such like 
vilifying terms, with which he hath bespattered most of the gentry 
of our town. 

When this Pickthank had told his tale, the Judge directed hie 
speech to the prisoner at the bar, saying, Thou runagate, heretic, and 
traitor, hast thou heard what these honest gentlemen have witnessed 
against thee ? 

Fatih. May* I speak a few words in my own defence ? 

Judge Sirrah ! sirrah ’ thou deservest to live no 16nger, but to be 
slam immediately upon the place ; yet, that all men may see oui 
gentleness towards thee, lot us hear what thou, vile runagate, hast 
to say. 

Faith. 1 T say, then, in answer to what Mr Envy hath spoken, I 
never said aught but this, That what rule, or laws, or customs, or 
people, were flat against the Word of God, are diametrically opposite 
to Christianity If I have said amiss in this, convince me of my 
error, and I am ready here before you to make my recantation. 

2, As to the second, to wit, Mr Superstition, and his charge against 
me, I said only this. That in the worship of God there is required 
a Divine faith ; but there can be no Divine faith without a Divine 
revelation of the will of God Therefore, whatever is thrust into th€ 
worship of God that is not agieeable to Divine revelation, cannot bi 
done but by a human faith, which faith will not be profitable tc 
eternal life. 

3. As to what Mr Pickthank hath said, I say (avoiding terms, ai 
that I am said to rail, and the hke) that the prince of this town, wit! 
all the rabblement, his attendants, by this gentleman named, an 
more fit for a being in hell, than m this town and country . and so 
the Lord have mercy upon me ! 
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Thm the Judge called to the jury, (who all this while stood by, to 
hear and observe : ) Gentlemen of the jury, you see this man about 
whom so great an uproar hath been made m this town. You have 
also heard what these worthy gentlemen have witnessed against him. 
Also you have heard his reply and confession. It lieth now in your 
breasts to hang him or save his life ; but yet I think meet to instruct 
you into our law. 

There was an Act made in the days of Pharaoh the Great, servant 
to our pnnce, that lest those of a contrary religion should multiply 
and grow too strong for him, their males should be thrown into the 
river. There was also an Act made in the days of Nebuchadnezzar 
‘the Great, another of his servants, that whosoever would not fall 
down and worship his golden image, should be thrown into a fiery 
furnace. There was also m.n Act made in the days of Darius, that 
whoso, ff or some time, called upon any god but him, should be cast 
into the lions’ den Now the substance of those laws this rebel has 
broken, not only in thought, (wfcich is not to be l^ome, ) but also m 
word and deed, which must therefore needs be intolerable. 

For that of Pharaoh, his law |vas made upon a supposition, to 
prevent mischief, no crime being yet apparent , but here is a crime 
apparent For the second and third, you see he disputeth against 
our religion ; and for the treason he hath confessed, he deserveth to 
die the death. 

Then went the jury out, whose names were, Mr Blind^marit Mr 
No^good, Mr Malice, Mr Love~lufit, Mr Jjwe-looae, Mr Ready, Mr Righ- 
mind, Mr Enmity, Mr Lmr, Mi Cruelty, Mr Hate-light, and Mr Im- 
placable ; who (wery one gave in lus private verdict against him 
among themselves, cgid afteiwards unanimously concluded to bring 
him m guilty before the Judge And first, among themselves, Mr 
Blind-man, the foreman, said, I see clearly that this man is a heretic. 
Then said Mr No-good, Away with such a fellow from the earth. Ay, 
said Mr Malice, for I hate the very looks of him Then said Mr Love- 
lust, I could never endure him Nor I, said Mr Live-loose, for he 
would always be condemrung ray way Hang him, hang him, said 
Mr Heady A sorry scrub, said Mr High-mind My heart nseth 
against him, said Mr Enmity He is a rogue, said Mr Liar Hanging 
IS too good for him, said Mr Cruelty Let us despatch him out of 
the way, said Mr Hdte-hght Then said Mr Implacable, Might I have 
ail the world given me, I could not be reconciled to him ; therefore, 
let us forthwith bnng him m guilty of death. And so they did ; 
therefore he was presently condemned to be had from the place 
where he was, to the place from whence he came, and there to be 
put to the most cruej death that could be invented 
' They, therefore, brought him out, to do with him according to 
their law ; and, first, they scourged him, then they buffeted him, 
then they lanced his flesh with knives ; after that, they stoned him 
with stones, then pricked him with their swords ; and, last of all, they 
burned him to ashes at the stake. Thus came Faithful to his end. 
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. How I saw that there stood behind the multitude a chlaiet and a 
couple of horses, waiting for Fmtkjul, who (so soon as his adversaries 
had despatched him) was taken up into it, and strai^tway was 
carried up through the clouds, with sound of trumpet, jthe nearest’ 
way to the Celestial Oate^ 

Brave Faithful^ bravely done in word and deed ; ^ • 

Judge, witnesses, and jury have, instead 
Of overcoming ihee, but shewn their rage : 

When they are dead, thou’lt live from age to age. 

But as for Christian, he had some respite, and was remanded back 
to pnson So he there remained for a space ; but He that overrules 
all things, having the power of their rage in his own hand, so wrought 
it about, that Christian for that time escaped them, and went his 
way. 


JONATHAl^ SWIFT 

Thk Struldbrugs, OB Immortals 

Tub Luggiiaggiaiis are a politi' and generous jieople, and although 
they are not without some' share of that pride which is peculiar to all 
Eastern countries, yet they show themselves courteous to strangers, 
especially such wdio are countenanced by the court I had many 
acquaintance among persons ol the best fashion, and being always 
attended by my inteipreter, the conversation we had was not 
disagreeable. 

One day m much good companj- I was asked by a person c»f quality, 
whether I had seen any of their Struldbrugs, oi Immortals. I said I 
had not, and desired he would explain t o me wdiat he meant by such 
an appellation applied to a mortal creature He told me, that 
sometimes, though very rarely, a child happened to be bom m a 
family with a red circular spot in the forehead, directly over the left 
eyebrow, which was an infallible mark that it should nevei die The 
spot, as he described it, was about the compass of a silver threepence, 
but in the course of time grew largei , and changed its colour ; for at 
twelve years old it became green, so continued till five and twenty, 
then turned to a deep blue ; at five and forty it grew coal black, and 
as large as an English shilling, but never admitted any further 
alteration He said these births were so rare, that he did not believe 
there could be above eleven hundred struldbrugs of both sexes in the 
whole kmgdom, of which he computed about fifty in the metropolis, 
and among the rest a young girl born about three years ago. That 
these productions were not peculiar to any family, but a mere effect 
of chance ; and the children of the struldbrugs themselves, were 
equally mortal with the rest of the people. 
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I freely own myself to have been struck with inexpressible delight 
upon hearing this account ; and the person who gave it me happen- 
ing to understand the Balnibarbian language, which I spoke very 
well, I could not forbear breaking out into expressions perhaps a 
little too extravagant. I cried out as in a rapture ; Happy nation 
where every child hath at least a chance for being immortal ! Happy 
people who enjoy so many living examples of ancient virtue, and 
have masters ready to instruct them in the wisdom of all former 
ages ! but, happiest beyond all comparison are those excellent 
struldbrugs, who being bom exempt from that universal calamity 
•of human nature, have their minds free and disengaged, without the 
weight and depression of spirits caused by the continual appre- 
hension of death I discovered my admiration that I had not 
observed any of these illusl^iious persons at court ; the black spot on 
the forehead being so remarkable a distinction, that I could not have 
easily overlooked it ; and it was impossible that h^s Majesty, a most 
judicious prince, should not provide himself with a good number of 
such wise and able counsellors. Yet perhaps the virtue of those 
reverend sages was too strict for the corrupt and libertine manners 
of a court. And we often find by experience that young men are 
too opinionative and volatile to be guided by the sober dictates of 
their seniors However, since the King was pleased to allow me 
access to his royal person, I was resolved upon the very first occasion 
to deliver my opinion to him on this matter freely, and at large by 
the help of my interpreter , and whether he would please to take my 
advice or no, yet in one thing I was determined, that his Majesty 
having frequently offered me an establishment in this country I 
would with great thankfulness accejit the favour, and pass my life 
here in the conversation of those superior beings the stmldbrugs, if 
they would please to admit me 

The gentleman to whom I addressed my discourse, because (as I 
have already observed) he spoke the language of Balnibarbi, said to 
me with a sort of a smile, which usually ariseth from pity to the 
ignorant, that he was glad of any occasion to keep me among them, 
and desired my permission to explain to the company what I had 
spoke. He did so, and they talked together for some time in their 
own language, whereof I understood not a syllable, neither could I 
observe by their countenances what impression my discourse had 
made on them After a short silence, the same person told me, that 
his friends and mine (so he thought fit to express himself) were very 
much pleased with the judicious remarks T had made on the great 
happiness apd advantages of immortal life ; and they were desirous 
to know in a particular manner, what scheme of jiving I should 
have formed to myself, if it had fallen to my lot to have been born a 
struldbrug 

T answered, it was easy to be eloquent on so copious and delightful 
a subject, especially to me who have been often apt to amuse myself 
with visions of what I should do if X were a king, a general, or a great 
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lord ; ftnd lapoil thia very case I had frequently run over whe whole* 
system hoW I E^uld employ myaeif , and pass the time if I were sure 
to live for ever 

That, if it had been my good fortune to com© into Ih© world ^ 
struldbnig, as soon as I could discover my own happiness by under*^ 
standing the difference between life and deaths I would ffrft resdvo^^ 
tiy all arts and methods whatsoevt^r to procure myself richest ^h© * 

pursuit of which by thrift and management, I might*4eafonably 
etxpeot in about two hundred years, to be the wealthiest man in the 
kingdom. In the second place, I would from my earliest youth 
apply myself to the study of arts and sciences, by whicli I should 
arrive in time to excel all others in learning Lastly I would care- 
fully record ©very action and event of consequence that happened 
in th© public, impartially draw the characters of the several sue-' 
cessions of princes and great ministers of state, with my own 
observations on every point I would exactly set down the several 
changes in customs, language, fashions of dress, diet and diversions. 
By all which acqmrements, I should be a living treasuiy of know- 
ledge and wisdom, and certainly become the oracle of the nation 
• I would never marry after tlfreescore, but live m an hospitable 
manner, yet still on the saving side. I would entertain myself in 
forming and directing the minds of hopeful young men, by convincing 
them from my own remembrance, expenence and observation, 
fortified by numerous examples of the usefulness of virtue in public 
and private life But my choice and constant companions should 
be a set of my own immortal brotherhood, among whom I would 
elect a dozen from the most ancient down to my own contemporaries. 
Where any of these wanted fortunes, T would provide them with 
convenient lodges round my own estate, and have some of them 
always at my table, only mingling a few of the most valuable among 
you mortals, whom length of time would harden mo to lose with 
little or no reluctance, and treat your posterity after the seme 
manner ; just as a man diverts himself with the annual succession 
of pinks and tulips in his garden, without regretting the loss of those 
which withered the preceding year. 

Those struldbrugs and T would mutually communicate our ob- 
servations and memorials through the course of time, rtmark the 
several gradations by which corruption steala into the world, and 
oppose it m every step by giving perpetual warning and instruction 
ta mankind ; which, added to the strong intluence of our own 
example, would probably prevent that continual degeneracy of 
human nature so justly complained of in all ages. 

Add to all this, the pleasure of seeing the various revolutions of 
states and empires, the changes m the lower and upper world, ancient 
cities in ruins, and obscure villages become th© seats of kings.-. 
F««not|©* rivers lessening into shallow brooks, the ocean leaving one 
coast dry, and overwhelming another ; the discovery of many 
countries yet unknown Barbanty overrunning the politest 
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xd^4^oiis» aad the most barbarous become civilisodi^l fi^ould then 
see tiie discovery of the longitude, the perpetual motion^ the universa} 
medicine, and many other great inventions brought to the utmost 
perfection. 

What wonderful discoveries should we make in astronomy, by 
outliving and confirming our own predictions, by observing the 
progress and returns of comets, with the changes of motion in the 
sun, moon and stars. 

I enlarged upon many other topics, which the natural desire of 
endless life and sublunary happiness could easily furnish me with. 
When I had ended, and the sum of my discourse had been inteipreted 
‘ as before, to the rest of the company, there was a good deal of talk 
among them in the language, not without some laughter at my 
expense. At last the same gentleman who had been my interpreter 
said, he was desired by the rest to set me right in a few mistakes, 
which I had fallen into through the common imbecility of human 
nature, and upon that allowan,^e was less ansvverable for them 
That this breed of struldbrugs was peculiar to their country, for 
there were no such people either in Balnibarbi or Japan, whore he 
had the honour to be arnbassador'from his Majesty, and found the 
natives m both those kingdoms very hard to believe that the fact 
was possible , and it appeared from my astonishment when he first 
mentioned the matter to me, that I received it as a thing wholly new, 
and scarcely to be credited. That in the two kingdoms above 
mentioned where dunng his residence he had conversed very much, 
he observed long life to be the universal desire and wish of mankind. 
That whoever had one foot in the grave, was sure to hold back the 
other as strongly as he could That the oldest had still hopes of 
living one day longer,' and looked on death as the greatest evil, from 
which nature always prompted him to retreat ; only m this Island of 
Luggnagg the appetite for living was not so eager, from the con- 
tinual example of the struldbrugs before their eyes 

That the system of living contrived by me was unreasonable and 
unjust, because it supposed a perpetuity of youth, health, and 
vigour, which no man could be so foolish to hope, however extrava- 
gant he may be in his wishes That the question therefore was not 
whether a man would choose to be always m the prime of youth, 
attended with prosperity and health, but how he would pass a 
perpetual life under all the usual disadvantages which old age brings 
along with it For although few men will avow their desires of 
being immortal upon such hard conditions, yet in the two kingdoms 
before mentioned of Balnibarbi and Japan, he observed that every 
man desired to put off death for some time longer, let it approach 
over so late ; and he rarely heard of any man who died willingly, 
except he were incited by the extremity of gnef or torture .And he 
appealed to me whether in those countnes I had travelled as well as 
my own, I had not observed the same general disposition 

After this preface, he gave me a particular account of the struld- 
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brags among i^em. He said they commonly acted like mortals, 
till about IMrty years old, after which by degrees they grew melan-* 
oholy and dejected, increasing in both till they came to fourscore. 
This he learned from their own confession ; for otherwise there not 
being above two or three of that speoies born in an age, they wire ioo 
few to form a general observation by. When they came to four- 
score years, which is reckoned the extremity of h voig in thi^!*oouiitiy, 
they had not only all the follies and infirmities of other old men, but 
many more which arose^ from the dreadful prospect of never dying. 
They were not only opinionative, peevish, covetous, morose, vain, 
talkative, but imcapable of friendship, and dead to all natural 
affection, which never descended below their grandcluldren Envy 
and impotent desires are their prevailing passions But those 
objects against which their envy seems principally directed, are the 
vices of the younger sort, and the deaths of the old By reflecting 
on the former, they find themselves cut off from all possibility of 
pleasure ; and wMenever they see a funeral, they lament and repine 
that others have gone to a harbour of rest, to which they themselves 
never can hope to arrive. They Jiavo no remembrance of anything 
but what they learned and observed m their youth and middle age, 
and even that is very imperfect And for the truth or particulars 
of any fact, it is safer to depend on common traditions than upon 
their best recollections. The least miserable eunong them appear 
to be those who turn to dotage, and entirely lose their memones ; 
these meet with more pity and assistance, because they want many 
bad qualities which abound in others 

If a struldbrug happen to marry one of his own kind, the marriage 
18 dissolved of course by the courtesy of the kingdom, as soon as the 
younger of the two comes to be fourscore For the law thinks it a 
reasonable indulgence, that those who are condemned without any 
fault of their own to a perpetual continuance in the world, should 
not have their misery doubled by the load of a wife 

As soon as they have completed the term of eighty years, they are 
looked on as dead in law ; their heirs immediately succeed to their 
estates, only a small pittance is reserved for their support, and the 
poor ones are maintained at the public charge After that penod 
they are held incapable of any employment of trust or profit, they 
cannot purchase land or take leases, neither are they allowed to be 
witnesses in any cause, either civil or criminal, not even for the 
decision of meers and bounds 

At ninety they lose their teeth and hair, they have at that age no 
distinction of taste, but eat and drink whatever they can get, without 
relish or appetite The diseases they were subject to still continue 
without increasing or diminishing. In talking they forget the 
common appellations of things, and the names of j^rsons, even of 
those who are their nearest friends and relations. For the same 
reason, they never can amuse themselves with reading, because their 
memory will not serve to carry them from the beginning of a sentence 
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to the end ; and by this defect fcey are deprived of the only enter- 
tainment whereof they might otherwise be capable. 

The language of this ooimtry being always upon the flux, the 
struldbrugs of one age do not understand those of another, neither are 
they able after two hundred years to hold any conversation (farther 
than by a few general words ) with their neighbours the mortals ; and 
thus they he under the disadvantage of living like foreigners in their 
own country. 

This was the account given me of the struldbrugs, as near as I 
can remember. I aftervairds saw five or six of different ages, the 
youngest not above two hundred years old, who were brought to me 
at several times by some of my friends ; but although they were 
told that I was a great traveller, and had seen all the world, they had 
not the least curiosity to ask me a question ; only desired I would 
given. them slumskudask, or a token of remembrance, which is a 
modest way of begging, to avoid the law that strictly forbids it, 
because they are provided for bj; the public, although indeed with a 
very scanty allowance 

They are despised and hated by all sorts of people , when one of 
them is bom, it is reckoned ominous, and their birth is recorded vei^ 
particularly , so that you may know their age by consulting the 
registry, which however hath not been kept above a thousand years 
past, or at least hath been destroyed by time or public disturbances. 
But the usual way of computing how old they are, is by asking them 
what kings or great persons they can remember, and then consulting 
history, for infallibly the last prince in their mind did not begin his 
reign after they were fourscore years old 

They were the most mortifying sight I ever beheld, and the women 
more horrible than the men Besides the usual deformities in ex- 
treme old age, they acquired an additional ghastliness in proportion 
to their number of years, which is not to be described ; and among 
half a dozen, I soon distinguished which was the eldest, although 
there was not above a century or two between th^n. 

The reader will easily believe, that from what I had heard and seen, 
ray keen appetite for perpetuity of life was much abated. I grew 
heartily ashamed of the pleasing visions I had formed, and thought 
no tyrant could invent a death into which I would not run with 
pleasure from such a life The King heard of all that had passed 
between me and my fnends upon this occasion, and rallied mo very 
pleasantly, wishing I would send a couple of struldbrugs to my own 
country, to arm our people against the fear of death ; but this it 
seems is forbidden by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, or els© I 
should have been well content with the trouble and expense of 
transporting them 

I could not but agree that the laws of this kingdom, relat^g to the 
struldbrugs, were founded upon the strongest reasons, and such as 
any other country would lie under the necessity of enacting in the 
like circumstances. Otherwise, as avaiico is the necessary con- 
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aeq^mnt oi old ngo, tlioae immoilials would in time become l^opiietore 
of the whole nation, and engross the civil power, which, for of 
abilities to mana^, must end in the ruin of the public. 


RICHARD STEELE 
The Spectator Club 
Ast ahi sox 

, Et plures, uno eoiiclamant ore — Jnv Sat vii, 1 

The first of our society is a gentleman of Worcestershn 
descent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger de Coverley His great- 
grandfather was inventor of that famous country-dance which is 
called after him All who know that shire are very well acquainted 
with the parts aifft merits of Sir R#ger He is a gentleman that is 
very singular m his behaviour, but his singularities proceed fix>m his 
good sense, and are contradictior^ to the mamiers of the world only 
AS he thinks the world is in the wrong Hcrvvevt r, this humour 
creates hmi no enemies, for ho does nothing with sourness or 
obstinacy , and his being imconfiued to modes and foims makes him 
but the readier and more capable to please and oblige all who know 
him. When he is m town, he lives in Soho-square It is said, he 
keeps himself *a bachelor by reason he was crossed in love by a per- 
verse beautiful widow of the next county to him Before this 
disappointment, Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentleman, had 
often supped with my Lord Rochestei and Sir George Etherege, 
fought a duel upon his first coming to town, and kicked bully Dawson 
in a public coffee-house for calling him yoimgster But lieing ill- 
used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very serious for a year 
and a half ; and though, his ttimper being naturally jovial, he at last 
got over it, he grew careless of himself, and never dresseil afterward 
He continues to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut that were 
in fashion at the time of his ropulse, which, m his merry humours, 
he tells us, has been m and out twelve times since he first wore it 
He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a 
good house both in town and country ; a great lover of mankind ; 
but there is such a mirthful oast m his behaviour, that he is rather 
beloved than esteemed. 

His iienants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all the yoimg 
women profess love to him, and the young men are glad of his 
company When he comes into a house ho calls the servants by 
their names, and talks all the way upstairs to a visit. I must not 
omit, that Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum ; that he fills the chair 
at a quarter-session with great abilities, and three months ago gained 
universal applause, by explaining a passage in the game act 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority among us is another 
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bachelor, who is a member of the Inner Temple, a man oi great 
probity, wit, and understanding ; but he has chosen his place of 
residence rather to obey the direction of an old htimorsome father, 
than in pursuit of his own inclinations. He was placed there to 
study the laws of the land, and is the most learned of any of the 
house in those of the stage Anstotle and Longinus are much better 
understood by him than Littleton or Coke The father sends up 
every post questions relating to mamage-articles, leases, and tenures 
in the neighbourhood ; all which questions he agrees with an 
attorney to answer and take care of in the lump He is studying the 
passions themselves when he should be inqmmig into the debates 
‘ among men which arise from them He knows the argument of each 
of the orations of Demosthenes and Tully, but not one case in the 
reports of our own coiirtsi No one ever took him for a fool ; but 
none, except his intimate friends, know he has a great deal of wit 
This turn makes him at once both disinterested and agreeable : 
as few of his thoughts are drawi from business, Hhey are most of 
them fit for conversation His taste of books is a little too just for 
the age he lives in ; he has read ay, but approves of veiy few. His 
familiarity with the customs, manners, actions, and writings of the 
ancients, makes him a very delicate observer of what occurs to him 
in the present world Ho is an excellent cntic, and the time of the 
play is his hour of business ; exactly at five he passes througli New- 
Inn, crosses through RusselLcourt, and takes a turn at Will’s till the 
play begms ; he has his shoes rubbed and his penwife powdered at 
the barber’s as you go into the Rose It is for the good of the 
audience when he is at a play, for the actors have an ambition to 
please him 

The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew Freeport, a mer- 
chant of great eminence in the city of London j a person of inde- 
fatigable industry, strong reason, and great experience His notions 
of trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich man has usually 
some sly way of jesting, which would make no great figure were he 
not a rich man) he calls the sea the British Common He is ac- 
quainted with commerce in all its parts, and will tell you that it is a 
stupid and barbarous way to extend dominion by arms : for true 
power is to be got by arts and industry He will often argue, that 
if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gam from 
one nation ; and if another, from another. I have heard him prove, 
that diligence makes more lastmg acquisitions than valour, and that 
sloth has ruined more nations than the sword He aboimds in 
several frugal maxims, amongst which the greatest favourite is, “A 
penny saved is a penny got ” A general trader of good sense is 
pleasanter company than a general scholar ; and Sir Andrew having 
a natural unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of his discourse gives 
the same pleasure that wit would in another man. He has made his 
fortimes himself ; and says that England may be richer than other 
kingdoms, by as plain methods aS he himself is richer than other 
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men ; though at the same time I can say this of him, that there is not 
a point in the compass, but blows home a ship in which he is an 
owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain Sentry* a gentle- 
man of great courage, good understanding, but invincible modesty. 
He is on© of those that deserve very well, but are very awli^Ward at 
putting their talents within the oliservation of such as should take 
notice of them He was some years a captain, and behaved himself 
with great gallantry m several engagements and at several sieges ; 
but having a small estate of his own. and being next heir to Sir Roger, 
he has qmtted a way of life m which no man can rise suitably to his 
merit, who is not something of a couHier as well as a soldier I have 
heard him often lament, that in a profession where merit is placed in 
so conspicuous a view, impudence should get the bettor of modesty. 
When he had talked to this purpose, I never heard him make a sour 
expression, but frankly confess that he left the world, because he 
was not fit for if* A strict honesty, and an even regular behaviour, 
are m themselves obstacles to him that must press through crowds, 
who endeavour at the same end |vith himself, the favour of a com- 
fnander. He will, however, m his way of talk excuse generals, for 
not disposing according to men’s desert, or inquiring into it ; for, 
says he, that great man who has a mmd to help me, has as many to 
break through to come at me, as I have to come at him therefore 
he will conclude, that the man who would make a figure, especially 
m a military way, must get over all false modesty, and assist his 
patron against the importunity of other pretenders, by a proper 
assurance in hus own vindication He says it is a civil cowardice 
to bo backward m asserting what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be slow in attackmg when it is your duty. With 
this candour does the gentleman speak of himself and others The 
same franknees runs through all his conversation The military part 
of his life has furnished him with many adventures, m the relation 
of which he is very agreeable to the company , for he is never over- 
bearing, though accustomed to command men m the utmost degiee 
below him ; nor ever too obsequious, from a habit of obeying men 
highly above him 

But that our society may not appear a set of humorists, un- 
acquainted with the gallantries and pleasures ’of the age, w© have 
amongst us the gallant Will Honeycomb, a gentleman who, according 
to his years, should be in the declm© of his life, but having been very 
careful of his person, and always had a very easy fortune, time has 
made but very little impression, either by wnnkles on his forehead, 
or traces on his brain. His person is well turned, and of a good 
height. He is very ready at that sort of discourse with which 
men usually entertain women. He has all his life dressed very well, 
and remembers habits as others do men He can emil© when one 
speaks to him, and laughs easily He knoTrs the history of every 
mode, and can inform you from which of the French king’s wenches 
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mt wives and da%htere had this manner of curling their hair, that 
way of placing their hoods ; . , . and whose vanity to Show her foot 
made* that part of the dress so short in such a year. In a word, all 
his conversation and knowledge has been in the female world. As 
Other men of his age will take notice to you what such a minister said 
upon such an occasion, he will tell you, when the Duke of Monmouth 
danced at court, such a woman was then smitten — another was 
taken with him at the head of his troop in the Park, In all these 
important relations, he has over about the same time received a kind 
glance, or a blow of a fan from some celebrated beauty, mother of 
the present Lord Such-a-one This way of talking of his very 

much enlivens the conversation among us of a more sedate turn ; 
and I find there is not on© of the company, but myself, who rarely 
speak at all, but speaks of 4iim as of that sort of man who is usually 
called a well-bred fine gentleman To conclude his character, where 
women are not concerned, he is an honest worthy mgn 

I cannot tell whether I am to^^account him whom I am next to 
speak of, as one of our company ; for he visits us but seldom ; but 
when he does, it adds to every man else a new enjoyment of himself. 
He IS a clergyman, a very philosophic man, of general learning, great 
sanctity of life, and the most exact good breeding He has the 
misfortune to be of a very weak constitution, and consequently, 
cannot accept of such cares and business as preferments in his 
function would oblige him to ; ho is therefor© among divines What a 
chamber-counsellor is among lawyers The probity of his mind, 
and the integrity of his life, create him followers, as bemg eloquent 
or loud advances others Ho seldom introduces the subject he 
speaks upon ; but we are so far gone in years, that he observes, when 
he IS among us, an earnestness to have him fall on some divine topic, 
which he always treats with much authority, as one who has no 
interest in this world, as one who is hastening to the object of all his 
wishes, and conceives hope from his decays and infirmities. These 
are my ordiriaiy companions 


‘ JOSEPH ADDISON 
The Vision of Mikzah 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several onental manuscripts, 
which I have still by mo Among others I met with one entitled The 
Visions of Mirzah, which I have read over with great pleasure. I 
intend to give it to the public when I have no other entertainment 
for them, and shall begin with the first vision, which I have tramdated 
word for word as follows 

“ On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the custom of 
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my tov^iath^VB, I nlwftys kept holy, after having washed ipy 
o&red up my mofniilg devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdat, 
in Older to pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayeT*. As I 
was jiere airing myself on the tope of the moimtame, I^fell ifi|^ a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human life; emd paeg^g 
from one thought to another, ‘Surely,’ said 1 , ‘man ii but^ a 
shadow, and life a dream.’ Whilst I was thus musing^ ^ ca^i my 
eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not far from me, where 
I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little musicat 
instrument in his hand As I looked upon him, he applied it io his 
lips, and began to play upon it The sound of it was exceeding 
sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that were in<^xpressibly 
melodious, and altogether different from anything I had ever heard : 
they put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the 
departed souls of good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to 
wear out the impressions of the last agonies, and qualify them for the 
pleasures of that happy place Afy heart melted away in secret 
raptures 

“ I had been often told that t^e rock before me was the haunt of 
“a genius, and that several had been entertained vvith music who had 
passed by it, }>ut never heard that the musician had before made 
himself visible When he had raised my thoughts by those trans- 
porting liirs which he played, to taste the yileasures of his con- 
versation, as I looked ufion him like one astonished, he beckoned 
to me, and by the waving of his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he Sfit I drew near with that reverence that is due to a 
superior nature , and as my heart was entirely subdued by the 
captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. 
The genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once dispelled all 
the fears and apprehensions with which I approached him He 
lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the hand. ‘ Mirzah,’ 
said he, ‘ I have heard thee m thy Soliloquies ; follow me ’ 

“He then led me to the highest pimiaele of the rock, and placing 
me on the top of it, ‘ Cast thy eyes eastward,’ said he, ‘ and tell me 
what thou seest ’ ‘ I see,’ said I, ‘ a huge valley, and a prodigious 

tide of water rolling through it ’ ‘ The valley that thou seest,’ 

said he, ‘ is the vale of misery, and the tide of Vater that thou seest 
18 part of the great tide of eternity ’ ‘ What is the reason,* said I, 

‘ that the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again 
loses itself in a thick mist at the other ? ’ ‘ What thou seest,’ said 

he, * is that portion of eternity which is called time, measured out 
by the sun, and reaching from the beginning of the world to its con 
summation Examine now,’ said he, ‘ this sea that is thus bounded 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thoii discoverest in 
it.* * I see a bridge.’ said I, ‘ standing in the midst of the tide.’ 

‘ That bridge thou seest,’ said he, ‘ is human life : consider it 
attentively.’ ITpon a more leisurely survey of it, I foimd that it 
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consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, with several broken 
arches, which, added to those that were entire, made up the number 
about an hundred. As I was counting the arches, the genius told 
me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches ; but thAt 
a great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous 
condition I now beheld it. ‘ But tell me further,* said he, * what 
thou disco verest on it.* ‘I see multitudes of people passing over 
it,* said I, * and a black cloud hanging on each end of it.* As I 
looked more attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping 
through the bridge, into the great tide that flowed underneath it ; 
and upon farther examination, perceived there were innumerable 
‘ trap*doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon, but they fell through into the tide, and immediately 
disappeared. These hidc]pn pit-falls were set very thick at the 
entran9e of the bndge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke 
through the cloud, but many of them fell into them They grew 
thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and Icjy closer together 
towards the end of the arches that were entire 

“There were indeed some persons, but their number was very 
small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the broken arches; 
but fell through one after another, being quite tired and spent with so 
long a walk 

“I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful 
structure, and the great variety of objects which it presented. My 
heart was filled with a deep melancholy to eec several dropping 
unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at 
every thing that stood by them to save themselves Some were 
looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful posture, and in tha 
midst of a speculation stmnbled and fell out of sight Multitudes 
were very busy in the pursiut of bubbles that glittesed in their eyes 
and danced before them, but often, when /they thought themselves 
within the reach of them, their footing failed, afid down they sunk. 
In this confusion of objects, I observed some with scimitars in their 
hands, and others with pill -boxes, who lan to and fro upon the 
bridge, thrustmg several persons on t-'ap-doors which did not seem 
to lie in their way, and which they nvight have escan^d nad they not 
been thus forced upon them 

“ The genius, seeing me indulge myself in this mejancholy prospect, 
told me I had dwelt long enough upon it ; ‘ Take thine eyes off the 
bridge,’ said he, ‘ and teU me if thou yet seest anything thou dost not 
comprehend * Upon looking up, ‘ What mean,’ said I, ‘ those 
great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, 
and settling upon it from time to time ’ I see vultures, harpies, 
ravens, cormorants, and among many other feathered creatures 
several little winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches * ‘ These,’ said the genius, ‘are envy, avarice, super- 
stition, despair, love, with the like cares and pa^l^ons that invest 
human life * 
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1 here fetched a deep eigh ; ‘ Alas/ said I, ‘ maB made in 
vain ! how is he given away to misery and mortality in 

life, and swallowed up m death ! * The genius, being mov^ with 
Compassion towards mo, bid mo quit so uncomfortable e* prospect. 
‘ Look no more,’ said he, ‘ on man m the fiist stage of his existencl* 
in his setting out for eternity ; but oast thine eye on that thiek xmt^ 
into which the tide bears the several generations of mortals that fell 
into it/ I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (wii?>ther or no 
the good gemus strengthened it with a supernatural force, or die* 
sipated part of the mist that was before too thick for the eye to, 
penetrate) I saw the vallej^ opeiung at the further end, and spreading 
forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant 
running through the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. 
The clouds stiU rested on one half of it insomuch that I could 
discover nothing in it . but the other appeared to me a vast ocean 
planted with innumerable islands, that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, andilnterwoven with # thousand little shining seas that 
ran among them I could see pi^rsons diessed in glorious habits, 
with garlands upon their headg, passing among the trees, lying 
down by the sides of the foimtains, or resting on beds of flowers ; 
and coifld hear a confused harmony of singing birds, fafling waters, 
human voices, and musical instruments Gladness grew in me upon 
the discovery of so delightful a scone I wished for the wings of an 
eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats ; but the geniue 
told me there was no passage to them, except through the gates 
of death that I saw opening every moment upon the bndge ‘ The 
islands/ said he, ‘ that he so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou 
oanst see, are more in niunber than the sands on the seashore ; there 
are myriads of islands behind those which thou here disco verest, 
reaching further than thine eye or even thine imagination can extend 
itself These are the mansions of good men after death, who, fiwjcord- 
ing to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are 
distributed among these several islands, which abound with pleasures 
of different kinds and degiees, smtable to the relishes and perfections 
of those who are settled in them ; every island is a paradise accom- 
modated to its respective inhabitants Are not these, O Mirzah* 
habitations worth contending for ? Does life appear miserable, 
that gives thee opportunities of earning such a reward ? is death 
to be feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existence ? Think 
not man was made in vam, who has such an eternity reserved for 
him/ I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. 
At length, said I, ‘ Shew me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that 
lie hidden under those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the 
other side of the rook of adamant’ The genius making me no 
answer, I turned about to address him a second time, but I found 
that he had left me ; I then turned again to tKe vision which I had 
been so long contemplating ; but instead of the rolling tide, the 
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areh^ bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long 
hollow valley of Bagdat> with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon 
the sides of it.” 


PopuLAK Superstitions 

Somnia, terrores tnagtoos, imractUa, sagas, 

Nocturnos lemures, portentague Thessala rides F 

Hob , 2 Ep. li. 208. 

Visions and magic spells, can you despise, 

* And laugh at witches, ghosts, and prodigies ? 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, I had the mis- 
loiltune to find his whole family very much dejected. Upon asking 
him the occasion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a strange 
dream the night before, which ^hey were afraic^ portended some 
misfortune to themselves or to their children At her coming into 
the room, I observed a settled melancholy in her countenance, 
which I should have been troubled ^or, had I not hoard from whence 
it proceeded We were no soonei sat down, but, after having looked 
upon me a little while, “ My dear,” says she, turning to her husband, 
“ you may now see the stranger that was m the candle last night ” 
Soon after this, as they began to talk of family affairs, a littl^ boy 
at the lower end of the table tohl hei that he was to go into join- 
hand on Thursday ‘^Thuisday says she “No, child ,* if it 
please God, you shall not begin upon Childermas day ; tell your 
writing-master that Friday will be soon enough ” I was refiecting 
With myself on the oddness of her fancy, and wondeiing that anybody 
would establish it as a rule, to lose a day in oveiy^ week In the 
midst of these my inusings, she desired me to reach her a little salt 
upon the point of my knife, which I did in such a trepidation and 
hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by the way ; at which she 
immediately startled, and said it fell towards her. Upon this I 
looked very blank ; and observing the concern of the whole table, 
began to consider myself, with some confusion, as a person that had 
brought a disaster upon the family The lady, however, recovenng 
herself after a little «pace, said to her husband with a sigh * “ My 
dear, misfortunes never come single ” My fnend, 3 found, acted 
but an under part at his table, and, being a man of more good nature 
than understanding, thinks himself obliged to fall m with all the 
passions and humours of his yoke-fellow “ Bo not you remember, 
child,” says she, “ that the pigeon-house fell the veiy afternoon 
that our careless wench spilt the salt upon the table “ Yes,” 
says he, “ my dear, and the next post brought us an account of the 
battle of Almanza ” The reader may guess at the figure I mode, 
after having done all this mischief I dispatched my dinner as soon 
as I could, with my usual taciturnity ; when to my utter confusion 
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the Iftdy eeeing me qiiitting my knife and fork, and paying them 
across one another upon my plate, desired me that I wwd humour 
her so far as to take them out of that figure, and place them side by 
side. What the absurdity was which I had comnutte 4 I did not 
know, but I suppose there was some traditionary superf^titioP m i#; 
and therefore, m obedience to the lady of the house, I disposed of 
my knife and fork in two parallel Imes, which is the fighre I 
always lay them in for the future, though I do not knoa*aii^ teasoh 
for it * 

It 18 not diflficult for a man to see that a person has conceived an 
aversion to him. For my own part, I quickly found, by the lady’s, 
looks, that she regarded mo as a very odd kind of fellow, with an , 
unfortunate aspect For which leasoii I took my leave immediately 
after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings Upon my return 
home, I fell into a profound contemplation on the evils that attend 
these superstitious follies of mankind ; how they subject us to 
imaginary afflictions, and additic^al sorrows, that do not properly 
come within our lot As if the natural calamities of life were not 
sufficient for it, we turn the most indifferent circumstances mto 
-misfortunes, ^d suffer as much from trifling accidents as from real 
evils I have known the shooting of a star spoil a night’s rest ; 
and have seen a man in love grow pale, and lose his appetite, upon 
the plucking of a merry-thought. A screech owl at midnight has 
alarmed a family more than a band of robbers i nay, the voice of 
a cricket hath struck more teiror than the roaring of a lion. There 
is nothing so inconsiderable which may not appear dreadful to an 
imagination that is filled with omens and prognostics A rusty nail, 
Or a crooked pm, shoot up into prodigies 
An old maid that is troubled with the vapours produces infinite 
disturbances of this kind, among her friends and neighbours I 
know a inaiden aunt of a groat family, who is one of these antiquated 
Sibyls, that forebodes and prophesies from one end of the year to 
the other. She is always seeing apparitions, and Iieanng death- 
watches ; and was the other day almost frighted out of her wits 
by the great house dog that howled in the stable, at a time when 
she lay ill of the toothache Such an extravagant cast of mind 
engages multitudes of people not only m impertinent terrors, but 
in supernumerary duties of life ; and anse* from that fear and 
Ignorance which are natural to the soul of man The horror with 
which we entertain the thoughts of death indeed of any future 
evil), and the uncertanty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind 
with innumerable apprehensions and suspicions, and consequently 
dispose it to jiho observation of such groundless prodigies and pre- 
dictions For as it is the chief concern of wise men to retrench the 
evils of life by the reasonings of philosophy ; it is the employment 
of fools to multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much troubled were I endowed 
with this divining quality, though it should inform me truly of 
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erai^yllting %at can befall me. I would not anticipate the felkib 
af aiay happiness, nor feel the weight of any misery, b^ore it actueily 
amves. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul against these gloomy 
presages and terrors of mind, and that is, by securing to myself the 
friendship and protection of that Being who disposes of events and 
governs futurity. He sees, at one view, the whole thread of my 
existence, not only that part of it which I have already passed 
through, but that which runs forward into all the depths of et^emity. 
When I lay me dovm to sleep, I recommend myself to His care; 
when I awake, I give myself up to His direction. Amidst all the 
evils that threaten me, I will look up to Him for help, and question 
not but He will either avert them, or turn them to my advantage. 
Though I know neither Ihe time nor the manner of the death I am 
to die, I am not at all solicitous about it , because I am sure that 
He knows them both, and that He wril not fail to comfort and support 
me under them. 


Sunday in the Country % Sir Koger at Church 

'A^amrovs f.dv irpwTa fc^eoi/s, po/j-tp ws SidKeirai, 

TL/ia — 

Pythackibas. 

I am always very well pleased with a country Sunday, and think, 
if keeping holy the seventh day were only a human institution, it 
would be the best method that could have been thought of for the 
polishing and civilizing of mankind It is certain the countiy people 
would soon degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, were 
there not such frequent returns of a stated time, in which the whole 
village meet together with their best faces, and in their cleanliest 
habits, to converse with one another upon indifferent subjects, hear 
their duties explained to them, and join together in adoration of the 
Supreme Being Sunday clears away the rust of the whole week, 
not only as it refreshes in their minds the notions of religion, but as 
it puts both the sexes upon appearing m their most agreeable forms, 
and exerting all such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the 
eye of the village. A country fellow distinguishes himself as much 
in the churchyard, as a citizen does upon the ’Change^ the whole 
parish-politics being generally discussed in that place either after 
sermon or before the bell nngs 

My fnend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has beautified the 
inside of his church with several texts of his own choosing He has 
likewise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, and railed in tiie conmnmion 
table at his own expense. He has often told me, that at his coining 
to his estate he found his parishioners very irregular ; and that in 
order to make them kneel and j’om in the rei^onses, he gave eveiy 
one of them a hassock and a Common prayer Book : and at the 
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44^6 thim 49iapioyed an itinerant singing master, goes about 
the eountry fmr that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the tunes 
of the Psalms ; upon which they now very much value thmselvee, 
and indeed outdo most of the country churches that I have ever 
heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he keeps them 
in very good order, and will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides him*' 
self ; for if by chance he has )>een surprised mto a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, 
and if he sees emybody else nodding, either wakes them himself, or 
sends his servants to them Several other of the old knight’s par- 
ticularities break out upon these occasions: sometimes he will be 
lengthening out a verse in the singmg-psalms, half a minute after 
the rest of the congregation have done with it ; sometimes when he 
18 pleased with the matti^r of his devotion, he pronounces Amen 
three or four times to the same prayei , and sometimes stands up 
when everybody Wse is upon their |riiees, to count the congregation, 
or see if any of his tenants are missing 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old fnend, in 
tih® midst of the service, calling oht to one John Matthews to mind 
what he was about, and not disturb the congregation This John 
Matthews, it seems, is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at 
that time was kicking his heels for his diversion This authority of 
the knight, though exerted in that odd mannei* which accompanies 
him in all circumstances of life, has a very good effect upon the 
parish, who are not polite enough to see anythmg ridiculous in his 
behaviour ; besides that the general good sense and worthmess of 
his character make his friends observe these little singularities as 
foils that rather set off than blemish his good cfualities 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes to stir till 
Sir Roger is gone out of the church The knight walks down from 
his seat in the chancel between a double row of his tenants, that 
stand bowing to him on each side ; and every now and then inquires 
how such a one’s wife, or mother, or son, or father do, whom he does 
not see at chUrch ; which is understood as a secret reprimand to the 
person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechizing day, 
when Sir Roger has been pleased with a boy tkat answers well, he 
has ordered a Bible to be given to him next day for his encourage- 
ment ; and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his 
mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds a year to the 
clerk’s place ; and, that he may encourage the young fellows to 
make themselves perfect in the church service, has promised upon 
the death of the present incumbent, who is very old, to bestow it 
aooordmg to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his ohaplam, and 
their mutual concurrence m doing good, is the more remarkable, 
because the very next village is famous for the differences and con- 
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tentions that rise between the parson and the ’squire, who live in a 
perpetual state of war. The parson is always preaching at the 
’squire, and the ’squire, to be revenged on the parson, never comes 
to church The .’squire has made all his tenants atheists and tithe- 
stealers; while the parson instructs them every Sunday in the 
dignity of his order, and insinuates to them almost m every sermon 
that he is a better man than his patron Tn short, matters are come 
to such an extremity, that the ’squire has not said his prayers either 
in public or private this half-year ; and the parson threatens him, 
if he does not mend his manners, to pray for him in the face of the 
whole oon^egation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent m the country, are very 
fatal to the ordinary people ; who are so used to be dazzled with 
riches, that they pay as ^ucli deference to the understanding of a 
man qf an estate, as of a man of learning ; and are very hardly 
brought to regard any truth, how important soever it may be, that 
is preached to them, when they, know there are s iveral men of fi\e 
hutidred a year who do not believe it. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
The Man in Black 

Thou oh fond of many acquaintances, I desire an intimacy only with 
a few. The Man in Black, whom I have often mentioned, is one 
whose friendship I could wish to acc^uire, because he possesses my 
esteem. His manners, it is true, are tinctured with some strange 
inconsistencies , and he may be justly termed an humorist m a 
nation of humorists I’hough he is generous even to profusion, he 
affects to bo thought a prodigy of parsimony and prudence ; though 
his conversation be replete with the most sordid and selfish maxims, 
his heart is dilated with the most unbounded love. I have known 
him profess himself a man-hater, while his cheek was glowing with 
compassion ; and, while his looks were softened into pity, I have 
heard him use the language of the most unbounded ill -nature. 
Some affect humanity and tenderness, others boast of having such 
dispositions from Nature ; but he is the only man I ever knew who 
seemed ^ashamed of his natural benevolence He takes as much 
pains to hide his feelings, as any hypocrite would to conceal his m- 
difference , but on every unguarded moment the mask drops off, 
and reveals him to the most superficial observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country, happening to 
discourse upon the provision that was made for the poor in England, > 
he seemed amazed how any of his countiymen could be so foolishly 
weak as to relieve occasional objects of charity, when the laws had 
made such ample provision for their support. ** In every parish^ 
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houm,^* my» h©, “ the poor Ati© supplied with food, clothes, fire, e,nd 
a want no more, I desire no more xrlyself ; yet 

still they seem discontented. Tm surprised at the inactivity of our 
magistrates in not taking up such vagrants, who are only a weighj^ 
upon the industrious ; I’m surprised that the people |ic© found to 
r^eve them, when they must be at the same tiip© sensible that it, 
in some measure, encourages idleness, extravagance, and iinpoetUre^ 
Were I to advise any man for whom I had the least regirrd, I Would 
caution him by all means not to be imposed upon by their false 
pretences : let me assure you, sir, they are impostors, ©very one of 
them ; and rather merit a prison than relief ’ ’ 

He was proceeding m this strain earnestly, to dissuade me from 
an imprudence of which I am seldom guilty, when an old man, who 
still had about him the remnants of tattered finery, implored our 
compassion He assured us that he was no common beggar, but 
forced into the shameful profession to support a dying wife and five 
hungry children# Being prepossessed against such falsehoods, his 
story had not the least influence upon me ; but it was quite other- 
wise with the Man in Black ; I could see it visibly operate upon hxs 
.countenance, and effectually interrupt his harangue. I could easily 
perceive that his heart burned to relieve the five starving children, 
but he seemed ashamed to discover his weakness to me While he 
thus hesitated between compassion and pride, I pretended to look 
another way, and he seized this opportunity of giving the poor 
petitioner a piece of silver, bidding him at the same time, m older 
that I should hear, go work for his bread, and not tease passengers 
with such impertinent falsehoods for the future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he continued, as we 
proceeded, to rail against beggars with as much animosity as before ; 
he threw in some episodes on his own amazing prudence and economy, 
with his profound skill in discovering impostors ; he explained the 
manner in which he would deal with beggars, were ho a magistrate, 
hinted at enlarging some of the prisons for their reception, and told 
two stories of ladies that w'ere robbed by beggaimen He was 
beginning a tliird to the same purpose, when a sailor with a wooden 
log once more croast^d our walks, desiring our pity, and blessing our 
limbs, I was for going on without taking any notice, but my friend, 
looking wistfully upon the poor petitioner, l«ade mo' stop, and he 
would show me with how much ease he could at any time detect 
an impostor. * 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of importance, and m an angry 
tone began to examme the sailor, demanding m what engagement 
he was thus disabled and rendered unfit for service. The saildr 
replied in a tone as angrily as he, that he had been an officer on board 
a private ship of war, and that he had lost his leg abroad, in defence 
of those who did nothing at home At this reply, all my friend’s 
importemoe vanished in a moment ; he had not, a single question 
more to ask ; he now only studied what method he should take to 
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relieve him tmobserved. He had, however, no easy part to act, 
as he was obliged to preserve the appearance of ill-nature before me, 
and yet relieve himself by relieving the sailor. Casting, therefore, 
a furious look upon some bundles of chips which the fellow carried 
in a string at his back, my fnend demanded how he sold his matches ; 
but not waiting for a reply, desired in a surly tone to have a shillmg's 
worth The sailor seemed at first surprised at his demand, but soon 
recollecting himself, and presenting his whole bundle — “Here, 
master,” says he, “ take all my cargo, and a blessmg into the bargain ” 
It is impossible to describe with what an air of triumph my fnend 
marched off with his new purchase ; he assured me that he was 
firmly of opinion that those fellows must have stolen their goods who 
could thus afford to sell them for half value He informed me of 
several different uses to which those chips might be applied ; he 
expatifited largely upon the savings that would result from lighting 
candles with a match instead of thrusting them into the fire. He 
averred that he would as soon have parted with a tj&oth as his money 
to those vagabonds, unless for some valuable consideration. I 
cannot tell how long this panegyric upon frugality and matches might 
have continued, had not his attention been called off by another 
object more distressful than either of the former A woman in 
rags, with one child in her arms, and another on her back, was 
attempting to sing ballads, but with such a mournful voice that it 
was difficult to detennine whether she was singing or ciying. A 
wretch who in the deepest distress still aimed at good-humour, was 
an object my fnend was by no means capable of withstanding ; his 
vivacity and his discourse were instantly interrupted ; upon this 
occasion his very dissimulation had forsaken him Even in my 
presence, he immediately applied his hands to his pockets, in order 
to relieve her ; but guess his confusion, when he found he had already 
given away all the money he carried about him to former objects. 
The misery painted in the woman’s visage was not half so strongly 
expressed as the agony in his. He continued to search for some 
time, but to no purpose, till, at length, recollecting himself, with 
a face of ineffable good-nature, as he had no money, he put into her 
hands his shilling s worth of matches 


Beau Tibbs 

Though naturally pensive, yet I am fond of gay company, and 
take every opportimity of thus dismissing the mind from duty. 
From this motive I am often found in the centre of a crowd ; and 
wherever pleasure is to be sold, am always a purchaser. In those 
places, without being remarked by any, I join m whatever goes 
forward ; work my passions into a similitude of frivolous earnest- 
ness, shout as they shout, and condemn as they happen to disapprove 
A mind thus sunk for awhile below its natural standard, is qualified 
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f6r stronger lights, as those first retire who would S|)ring forward 
with greater vigour. ^ 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, a friend and I lately 
went to gaze upon the company m one of the public walks near the^ 
city. Here wo sauntered together for some time, eitjser praising 
the beauty of such as were handsome, vt the dresses of such as had 
nothing else to recommend them. We had gone thus deliberately 
forward for some time, when my fnend, stojipmg oi^'a sudden, 
caught me by the elbow, and led me out of the pubhe walk X couM 
perceive by the quickness of his pace, and by his frequently looking 
behind, that he was attempting to avoid somebody who followed ; 
we now turned to the right, then to the left , as wo went forward, 
he still went faster, but m vain ; the person whom he attempted to 
escape, hunted us through every doubling, and gained upon us each 
moment ; so that at last we faiily stood still, resolving to face what 
we could not avoid. 

Our pursuer sohn came up, and^oined us with all the familiarity 
of an old acquaintance. “ My dear Charles,” cries he, shaking my 
friend’s hand, “ where have you been hiding this half a century ? 
Positively I had fancied you were* gone down to cultivate matrimony 
and your estate in the country ” During the reply I had an oppor- 
tunity of surveying the appearance of oui new companion His 
hat was pinched up with peculiar smartness , his looks were pale, 
thin, and sharp , round his neck he wore a broad black nbbon, and 
in his bosom a buckle studded with glass , his coat was trimmed 
with tarnished twist ; he wore by his side a sword with a black hilt, 
and his stockings of silk, though newly washed, were grown yellow 
by long service I was so much engaged with the peculiarity of his 
dress, that I attended only to the latter part ’of my friend’s reply, 
in which he complimented Mr Tibbs on the taste of his clothes, and 
the bloom in his countenance “ Psha, psha, Charles,” cried the 
figure, “ no more of that if you love me ; you know I hate flattery, 
on my soul E do ; and yet, to be sure, an intimacy with the great 
will improve one’s appearance, and a course of vemson will fatten ; 
and yet, faith, 1 despise the great as much as you do ; but there are 
a great many honest fellows among them ; and we must not quarrel 
with one half because the other wants breeding. If they were all 
such as my Lord Mudler, one of the most goed-natured creatures 
that ever squeezed a lemon, I should myself be among the number 
□f their admirers I was yesterday to dine at the Duchess of 
Piccadilly’s My lord was there ‘ Ned,’ says he to me, ' Ned,’ 
says he, ‘ PH hold gold to silver I can tell where you were poaching 
last night.’ ‘ Poaching, my lord ’ ’ says I , ‘ faith, you have 
mssed already ; for I stayed at home, and let the girls poach for 
tne. That’s my way , I take a fine woman as some animals do their 
[irey ; stand still, and swoop, they fall into my mouth ’ ” 

“ Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow,” cried my companion, with 
ooks of infinite pity; “I hope yoiu fortune is as much improved 
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yoiir omierstanding in such company ? ” “ Improved/* replied 

the other ; you shall know — but let it go no further — a great 
secret — five hundred a year to begin with. My lord’s word ol 
honour for xt. His lordship took me down in his own chariot yester- 
day, and we had a tite-a-tete dinner in the country ; where we talked 
of nothing else.” “I fancy you forgot, sir,” cried I; “you told 
us but this moment of your dining yesterday in town.” “ Hid I say 
90 ? ” replied he coolly. “ To be sure, if I said so it was so. Dined 
in town : egad, now I do remember, I did dine in town ; but I dined 
in the country too ; for you must know, my boys, I eat two dinners. 
By the bye, I am grown as nice as the devil m my eating TU teU 
you a pleasant affair about that . We were a select party of us to 
dine at Lady Grogram’s, an affected piece, but let it go no further ; 
a secl^t. ‘ Well,’ says ]« ‘ I’ll hold a thousand guineas, and say 

done first, that ’ But, dear Charles, you are an honest creature, 

lend me half-a-crowii for a minute or two, or so, just till But, 

harkee, ask me for it the next t^mie we moot, or et may be twenty 
bo one but X forget to pay you ” 

When he left us, our conversation naturally turned upon so extra- 
ardinary a character “His very dress,” cries my friend, “is not 
LOSS extraordinary than his conduct If you meet him this day 
you find him in rags , if the next, in embroidery With those 
persons of distinction, of whom he talks so familiarly, he has scarce 
i coffee-house acquaintance However, both for the interests of 
jociety, and perhaps for his own, Heaven has made him poor ; and 
nrhile all the world perceives his wants, he fancies them concealed 
'rom every eye An agreeable companion, because he understands 
lattery , and all must be phmst^d with the first part of his con- 
versation, though all are sure of its ending with a demand on their 
3urse While Ins youth countenances the levity of his conduct, he 
nay thus earn a precarious subsistence ; but when age comes on, 
>he gravity of which is incompatible with buffoonery, then will he 
ind himself forsaken by all ; condemned, in the decline of life, to 
xang upon some rich family whom he once despised, there to undergo 
dl the ingenuity of studied contempt, to be employed only as a spy 
ipon the servants, or a bugbear to fnght childien into duty.” 


Beau Tibbb at Home 

There are some acquaintances whom it is no easy matter to shake 
»ff My little beau yesterday overtook me again in one of the public 
valks, and, slapping me on the shoulder, saluted me with an air of 
ihe most perfect familiarity His dress was the same as usual, except 
hat he had more powder in his hair ; wore a dirtier shirt, and had 
)n a pair of temple spectacles, and lus hat under his arm 
As I kneV him to be an harmless amusing little thing, I could not 
etum his smiles with any degree of severity ; so w© walked forward 
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on tho terms of the utmost intimacy, And m a few minutes jiisctiftaen 
all liie usual topics preliminary to particular conversation. 

" Ttie oddities that marked his character, however, soon hegan to 
appear ; he bowed to several well-dressed i>erftons, who, “by their « 
manlier of returning the compliment, appeared perfect stran^rs. 
At intervals he drew out a pocket-book, seeming tb take rnfmora-n- 
dums before all the company, with much impoitance and assiduity, * 
In this manner he led me through the length bf the Tmole Mall^, 
fretting at his absurdities, and fancying myself laughed at as well AS 
he by every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our procession, “Hang me,” 
cries he, with an air of vivacity, “ I never saw the |>ark so thin in 
my life before ; there’s no company at all to-day Not a single face 
to be seen.” “No company,” interrupted I, peevishly; “no 
company where there is such a crowd ? Why, man, there is too 
much What are the thousands that have been laughing at us but 
company ? ” “ Lfird, my dear,” r«bumed he, with the utmost good 

humour, “you seem immensely chagrined; but, hang me, when the 
world laughs at me, I laugh at ^11 the world, and so we are even. 
My Lord Trip, Bill Squash, the Oreolian, and I, sometimes make 
a party at being ridiculous , and so we say and do a thousand things 
for the joke’s sake But I see you are grave ; and if you are for a 
line grave sentimental companion, you shall dine with my wife 
to-day ; I must insist on’t ; I’ll introduce you to Mrs Tibbs, a lady 
of as elegant qualifications as any m nature ; she was bred, but 
that’s between ourselves, under the inspection of the Countess of 
Shoreditch A charming body of voice ’ But no more of that, 
she shall give us a song You shall see my little girl too. Carolina 
Wilhelma Amelia Tibbs, a sweet pretty creature ; I design her for 
my Lord Drumstick’s eldest son ; but that’s m friendship, let it go 
no further she’s but six years old, and yet she walks a minuet, 
and plays on the guitar immensely already I intend she shall be as 
perfect as possible in every accomplishment In the first place I’ll 
make her a scholar ; I’ll teach her Greek myself, and I intend to 
learn that language purposely to instruct her , but let that be a 
secret.” 

Thus saying, without waiting for a reply, he took me by the arm 
and hauled me along We passed through mdny dark alleys and 
winding ways ; for, from some motives to me unknown, he seemed 
to have a particular aversion to every frequented street; at last, 
however, we got to the door of a dismal-lookmg house in the outlets 
of the town, where he informed me he chose to reside for the benefit 
of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which seemed ever to lie most hospit- 
ably open : and I began to ascend an old and creaking staircase, 
when, as he ‘mounted to show me the way, he demanded whether I 
delighted in projects; to which answering in the affirmative, 

“ Then,” says he, “I shall show you one of the mpst charming out 
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of my windows ; we shall see the ^ips sailing, and the whole country 
for twenty miles round, tip top, quite high. My Lord Swamp would 
give ten thousand guineas for such a one ; but, as I sometimes 
pleasantly tell him, I always love to keep my prospects at home, 
that my friends may come to see me the oftener ” 

By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs would permit 
us* to ascend, till we came to what he was facetiously pleased to call 
the first floor down the chimney ; and knocking at the door, a voice 
with a Scotch accent, from within, demanded, “ Wha’s there ? 
My conductor answered that it was him. But this not satisf 3 dng 
. the querist, the voice again repeated the demand : to which he 
answered louder than before^ and now the door was opened by an 
old m,aid^servant with cautious reluctance. 

When we were got in, 4ie welcomed me to his house with great 
ceremony, and turning to the old woman, asked where her lady was ? 
Good troth,” rep led she in the northern dialect, “ she’s washing 
your twa shirts at the next dooix because they h^e taken an oath 
against lending out the tub any longer ” “My two shirts ! ” cries 
he in a tone that faltered with ponfusion, “what does the idiot 
mean’” “I ken what I mean well enough,” replied the other*; 

“ she’s washing your twa shirts at the next door, because ” 

“ Fire and fury ’ no more of thy stupid explanations,” cried he. 
“ Go and inform her we have got company Were that Scotch 
hag,” continued he, turning to mo, “to be for ever in the family, 
she would never learn politeness, nor forget that absurd poisonous 
accent of hers, or testify the smallest specimen of breeding or high 
life , and yet it is very surprising too, as I had her from a parliament 
man, a friend of mine, from the Highlands, one of the politest men 
in the world ; but that’s a secret ” 

We waited some time for Mrs Tibbs’ arrival, during which interval 
I had a full opportunity of surveying the chamber and all its furniture ; 
which consisted of four chairs with old wrought bottoms, that he 
assured me were his wife’s embroidery ; a square table that had been 
once japanned, a cradle in one comer, a lumbering cabinet in the 
other ; a broken shepherdess, and a mandarin without a head, were 
stuck over the chimney ; and round the walls several paltry, un- 
framed pictures, which, he observed, were all of his own drawing 
“ What do you think, sir, of that head in the comer, done m the 
manner of Grisoni ’ There’s the true keeping m it ; it’s my own 
face , and though there happens to be no likeness, a countess offered 
me an hundred for its fellow ; I refused her ; for, hang it, that 
would be mechanical, you know.” 

The wife, at last, made her appearance, at once a slattern and a 
coquette ; much emaciated, but still carrying the remains of beauty. 
She made twenty apologies for being seen in such odious dishabille, 
but hoped to be excused, as she had stayed out all night at Vauxhall 
Gardens with the countess, who was excessively fond of the horns 
“And indeed, my dear,” added she, turning to her husband, “his 
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lofdfi^ip drank your health in a bumper “ Poor Jack*” cnes he> 
“a dear go6d>natured creatmu, I know he loves me ; but I hope, 
my dear, you have given orders for dinner ? You need make no great 
preparations neither, there are but three of us ? something elegant^ 

and little will do ; a turbot, an ortolan, or a ” ‘*^0r what do 

you think, my dear,” interrupts the wife, of a nice pretty bit of , 
ox-oheek, piping hot, and dressed with a little of my owp. satice ? 

“ The very thing.” replies he ; “it will eat best with Wme smajft. 
bottled beer ; but be sure to let’s have the sauce his grace was so 
fond of I hate your immense loads of meat ; that is oountry all 
over ; extreme disgusting to those who are m the least acquainted 
with high life ” 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and my appetite to 
increase , the company of fools may at first make us smile, but at 
last never fails of rendering us melancholy I therefore pretended 
to recollect a prior engagement, and after having shown my respect 
to the house, by giving the old seswant a piece of money at the door, 
I took my leave Mr Tibbs assuring me that dinner, if I stayed, 
would be ready at least m less tjian tAvo hours. 


EDMUND BURKE 
The Death op his Son 

Had it pleased God to continue to me the hopes of succession, I 
should have been, according to my mediocrity, and the mediocnty 
of the age I live in, a sort of foimder of a family • I should have left 
a son, who, in all the points in which personal ment can be viewed, 
in science, in erudition, in genius, m taste, m honour, in generosity, 
in humanity, in every liberal sentiment, and every liberal accomplish- 
ment, would not have shown himself inferior to the Duke of Bedford, 
or to any of those whom he traces in his line His grace very soon 
would have wanted all plausibility m his attack upon that provision 
which belonged more to mine than to me He w'ould soon have 
supplied every deficiency, and symmetrized every disproportion 
It would not have been for that successor to fesort to any stagnant 
wasting reservoir of merit m me, or in any ancestry He had in 
himself a salient, living spring of geneious and manly action Every 
day he lived he would have re-purchased the bounty of the crown, 
and ten times more, if ten times more he had received. He was 
made a public creature ; and had no enjoyment whatever but in the 
performance of some duty At this exigent moment, the loss of a 
finished man is not easily supplied 

But a Disposer whose power we are little able to resist and whose 
wisdom it behoves us not at all to dispute, has ordfemed it in another 
manner, and ^whatever my querulous weakness might suggest) a 
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far better. The storm has ^one over me ; and I lie like one of those 
old oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about me. I am 
stripped of all my honours, I am tom up by the roots, and lie prostrate 
on the earth ! Tnere, and prostrate there, I most unfeignecWy 
recognize the Divine justice, and in some degree submit to it. But 
whilst I humble myself befoi^e God. I do not know that it is forbidden 
to repel the attacks of unjust and inconsiderate men The patience 
of Job is proverbial After some of the convulsive struggles of our 
irritable nature, he submitted himself, and repented in dust and 
ashes But Oven so, I do not find him blamed for reprehending, 
and with a corisideralile degree of verbal asperity, those ill-natured 
neighbours of hivs, who visited his dunghill to read moral, political, 
and economical lectures on his misery I am alone. I have none 
to meet my enemies in the gate. Indeed, my lord, I greatly deceive 
myself, if in this hard season I would give a peck of refuse wheat for 
all that is called fame and honour m the world 


JAMES BOSWELL 
A Summing Up of Dr Johnson 

He loved praise, when it was brought to him , but was too proud 
to seek for it He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. As he 
was general and u iconfined in his studies, he cannot be oonaidered 
as mister of any one particular science ; but he had accumulated 
a vast and varied collection of learning and knowledge, which was so 
arranged in his mind, as to be ever m readiness to be brought forth 
Bub hisi superiority over other learned men consisted chiefly in what 
m ly be called the art of thinking, the art of using his mind ; a certain 
continual power of seizing the useful substance of all that he knew, 
and exhibiting it m a clear and forcible manner ; so that knowledge, 
which we often see to be no better than lumber m men of dull under- 
standing, was, in him, true, evident, and actual wisdom. His 
moral precepts are practical , for they are drawn from an intimate 
acquaintance with human nature His maxims carry conviction ; 
or they are founded tm the basis of common sense, and a very 
attentive and minute survey of real li^e His mind was so full of 
imagery, that he might have been perpetually a poet ; yet it is 
remarkable, that, ho^vever rich his prose is in this respect, his poetical 
pieces, in general, have not much of that splendour, but are rather 
distinguished by strong sentiment and acute observation, conveyed 
in harmonious and energetic verse, particularly in heroic couplets. 
Though usually grave, and even awful, in his deportment, he possessed 
uncommon and peculiar powers of wit and humour ; he frequently 
indulged himself m colloquial pleasantry ; and the heartiest merri- 
ment was often enjoyed m his company ; with this great advantage, 
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th«ri, as it was entirely free from any poisonous tincture of vice or 
impiety, it was salutary to those who shared in it. He had aecus- 
tomad himself to such accuracy in his common conversation, that 
he at all times expressed his thoughts with great force, and an^ elegant i 
choice of language, the effect , of which was aided by hi«l^ having a 
loud voice, and a slow deliberate utterance In him were iputed a ' 
most logical head with a most fertile imagination, which gave him 
an extraordinary advantage in argmng , for he could reasoU dosev 
or wide, as he saw best for the moment. Exulting m his intellectual 
strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased be the greatest 
sophist that ever contended in the lists of declamation , and, from 
a spirit of contradiction and a delight m showing his powers, he 
would often maintain the wrong side with equal warmth and in- 
genuity ; so that, when there was an audience, his real opinions 
could seldom be gathered from his talk ; though when he was in 
company with a sir^le friend, he would discuss a subject with genuine 
fairness ; but he was too conscieri)iou8 to make error permanent 
and pernicious, by deliberately writing it ; and, in all his numerous 
works, he earnestly inculcated w^at appeared to him to be the 
truth ; his piety being constant, and the ruling pnnciple of all his 
conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose talents, acquirements, 
and virtues, were so extraordinary, that the more his character is 
considered, the more he will be regarded by the present age, and by 
posterity, with admiration and reverence. 


CHARLES LAMB 

, Mbs Battle’s Opinions on Whist 

“A CLEAR fire, a clean hearth,^ and the rigour of the game” 
This was the celebrated wuh of old Sarah Battle (now with God), 
who, next to her devotions, loved a good game of whist She was 
none of your lukewann gamesters, your half-and-half players, who 
have no objection to take a hand, if you want one to make up a 
rubber ; who affirm that they have no pleasurt? in winning ; that 
they like to win one game and lose another ; that they can while 
away an hour very agreeably at a card-table, but are indifferent 
whether they play or no ; and will desire an adversaiy, who has 
slipped a wrong card, to take it up and play another.^ These 

^ This was before the introduction of rugs, Reader You must 
remember the intolerable crash of the iinswept cinders betwixt your 
foot and the marble. 

* As if a sportsman should tell you he liked to kill a fox one day and 
lose him the next. 
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iii8i]£l«mble trilHers are the curse of a table* One pf these fhes will 
i^oil a whole pot. Of such it may be said that they do not play at 
cards, but only play at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested them, as I do, 
from her heart and soul, and would not, save upon a striking emen> 
gency, willingly seat herself at the same table with them. She loved 
a thorough-paced partner, a determined enemy She took, and 
gave, no concessions She hated favours. She never made a 
revoke, nor ever passed it over in her adversary without exacting 
the utmost forfeiture She fought a good fight : out and thrust. 
She held not her good sword (her cards) “ like a dancer.” She sate bolt 
upright ; and neither showed you her cards, nor desired to see yours. 
All people have their blind side — their superstitions ; and I have 
hearci her declare, under the rose, that Hearts was her favourite suit 
I never in jny life — and I knew Sarah Battle many of the best^ 
years of it — saw her take out her snuff-box when it was her turn to 
play ; or snuff a candle in the t niddle of the ga\ne ; or ring for a 
servant, till it was fairly over She never introduced, or connived 
at, miscellaneous conversation du^g its process As she emphatic- 
ally observed, cards were cards ; and if I ever saw unmingled distaste 
in her fine last-century countenance, it was at the airs of a young 
gentleman of a literary turn, who had been with difficulty persuaded 
to take a hand ; and who, in his excess of candour, declared, that 
he thought there was no harm m unbending the mind now and then, 
after serious studies, in recreations of that kind I She could not 
bear to have her noble occupation, to which she wound up her 
faculties, considered in that light It was her business, her duty, 
the thing she came into the world to do, — and she did it. She unbent 
her mind afterwards — over a book 

Pope was her favourite author • his Rape of the Loch her favourite 
work. She once did me the favour to play over with me (with the 
cards) his celebrated game of Ombre in that poem ; and to explain 
to me how far it agreed with, and in what points it would be found 
to differ from, tradnlle Her illustrations were apposite and 
poignant ; and I had the pleasure of sending the substance of them 
to Mr Bowles ; but I suppose they came too late to be inserted among 
his ingenious notes upon that author 

Quadrille, she hah often told me, was her first love ; but whist , 
had engaged her maturer esteem. The former, she said, was showy 
and specious, and likely to allure young persons The uncertainty 
and quick shifting of partners — a thing which the constancy of 
whist abhors ; the dazzling supremacy and regal investiture of 
SpadiUe — absurd, as she justly observed, in the pure aristocracy 
of whist, where his crown and garter give him no proper power above 
his brother-nofoihty of the Aces ; — the giddy vanity, so taking to 
the inexperienced, of playing alone ; above all, the overpowering 
attractions of a Sans Prendre Vote, — to the triumph of which there 
is certainly nothing parallel or approaching, in the contingencies 
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of whist ; -—all those, she would say, ms 4ce quadiille a game of 
icaptiirotion to the young and enthusiastic But whist was the scUder 
game j that was her word It \ras a long meal , not like qiiad ille, 
a least of snatches One or two rubbers might co -extend m duration 
with an evemng They gave tnr'o to form rooted friendships, * o 
cultivate steady enmities She despised the chanee^staited 
capricious, and ever-fluctuating alliances of the other. ThO 
skirmishes of quadnlle she would say, reminded her of the peity 
ephemeral embroilments of the little Italian states, depicted by 
Machiavel • perpetually changing postures and connexions ; bitter 
foes to-day, sugared darlings to-morrow ; kissing and scratching in 
a breath; — but the wars of whist were comparable to the long, 
steady, deep-rooted, rational antipathies of the great French and 
Engli^ nations 

A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired in her favourite 
game. There was nothing silly in it, like the nob in cribbage — 
nothing superfluous No /^mhes-^wthat most irrational of all pleas 
that a reasonable being can set up . — that any one should claim 
four by virtue of holding cards of ^he same mark and colour, without 
reference to the playing of the game, or the individual worth or 
pretensions of the cards themselves ’ She held this to be a solecism ; 
as pitiful an ambition at cards as alliteration is m authorship. 
She despised superficiality, and looked deeper than the colours of 
things. — Suits were soldiers, she would say, and must have a uni- 
formity of array ,to distinguish them : but what should we say to 
a foolish squire, who should claim a merit from dressing up his tenantry 
in red jackets*, that never were to be marshalled — never to take the 
field ? — She even wished that whist were more simple than it is ; 
and, in my mind, would have stripped it of some appendages, 
which, m the state of human frailty, may be venially, and even 
commendably, allowed of She saw no reason for the deciding of 
the trump by the turn of the card Why not one suit always 
trumps ? — Why two colours, when the mark of the suit would have 
sufficiently distinguished them without it ? 

“ But the eye, my dear madam, is agreeably refreshed with the 
variety. Man is not a creature of pure reason — he must* have his 
senses delightfully appealed to We see it in Roman Catholic 
countries, where the music and the pamtingk draw in many to 
worshipi whom your quaker spirit of unsen sualising would have 
kept out — You yourself have a pretty collection of paintings — but 
confess to me, whether, walking in your gallery at Sandham, among 
those clear Vandykes, or among- the Paul Potters in the ante-room, 
you ever felt your bosom glow with an elegant dehght, at all com- 
parable to that you have it in your power to experience most evemngs 
over a well-arranged assortment of the court-cards ? — the pretty 
antic habits, like heralds in a procession — the gay tnumph-assunng 
scarlets — the contrasting deadly-killing sables— tho * hoary majesty 
of spades Pam in all his glory ! — 
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** AW these might be diepensed with ; and with their naked names 
npen the drab pasteboard, the game might go on very well, pieture- 
less ; but the beauty of cards would be extinguished for ever. 
Stripped of all that is imaginative m them, they must degenerate 
into mere gambling Imagine a dull deal board, or drum head, to 
spread them on. instead of that nice verdant carpet (next to nature’s), 
fittest arena for those courtly combatants to play their gallant jousts 
and turneys in 1 — Exchange those dehcately-tumed ivory markers — 
(work of Chmese artist, unconscious of their 85 rmbol, — or as pro- 
fanely slighting their true application as the arrantest Ephesian 
journeyman that turned out those little shnnes for the goddess) 
— exchange them for little bits of leather (our ancestors* money), 
or chidlf and a slate ’ ** — 

The old lady, with a sidile. confessed the soundness of my logic j 
and to her approbation of my arguments on her favounte topic that 
evening I have always fancied myself indebted for the legacy of a 
curious cribbage-board, made of tlie finest Sienna marble, which her 
maternal uncle (old Walter Plumer, whom I have elsewhere cele- 
brated) brought with him from Florence* — this, and a trifle of five 
hundred pounds, came to me at her death 

The former bequest (which I do not least value) I have kept with 
religious care ; though she herself, to confess a truth, was never 
greatly taken with cnbbage It was an essentially vulgar gmne, 
I have heard her say, — diluting with her uncle, who was veiy partial 
to it She could never heartily bring her moul»h to pronounce 
“ (?o,” or That* sago** She called it an ungrammatical game. The 
pegging teased her. I once knew her to forfeit a rubber (a five-doUar 
stake) because she would not take advantage of the tum-up knave, 
which would have given it her, but which she must have eUdmed by 
the disgraceful tenure of declaring ''two for his heels** There is 
something extremely genteel m this sort of self-denial. Sarah Battle 
was a gentlewoman boni 

Piquet she held the best game at the cards for two }>er8ons, though 
she would ridicule the pedantry of the terms — such as pique — repique 
— the oapot — they savoured (she thought) of affectation. But games 
for two, or even three, she never greatly cared for. She loved the 
quadrate, or square She would argue thus;— Cards are warfare: 
the ends are gam, with gloiy But cards are war, in disguise of a 
sport : when single adversanes encounter, the ends proposed are 
too palpable By themselves, it is too close a fight ; with spectators, 
it IS not much bettered. No looker-on can be interested, except for 
a bet, and then it is a mere affair of money ; he cares not for your 
luck sympathetically, or for your play — Three are still worse j a 
mere naked war of every man against every man, as in cribbage, 
wthout league or alliance ; or a rotation of petty and contradictory 
interests, a succession of heartless leagues, and not much more hearty 
infractions of them, as in tradille — But in square games {she meant 
whist), 'all that is possible to be attamed in card-playing is aocom- 
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{iINlied, There ^i*e the incentives of profit with honour^ common 
to every species — though the , iai^er can be but very imperfectly 
enjoyed in those other games, where the spectator is only feebly a 
paai^icipator. But the parties in whist are spectators and jprincipals^ 
teo. They are a theatre to tliemselves. and a look4**on is not 
wanted. He is rather worse than nothing, and impertinence. 
Whist abhors neutrality, or interests beyond its spj^ere. ‘ Yop^ 
glory m some suqirising stroke of skill or fortune, notf because 
cold — or even an interested— bystander witnesses it, but because 
your partner sympathises in the contingency. You win for two. 
You triumph for two Two are exalted. Two agam are mortified ; 
which divides their disgrace, as the conjimction doubles (by taking 
ofi the invidiousness) your glories Two losing to two are better 
reconciled, than one to one m that close butchery The hostile 
feeling is weakened by multiplying the channels. War becomes a 
civil game By such reasonings as those the old was accustomed 

to defend her favourite pastime. ^ 

No inducement could ever prevail upon her to play at any game, 
where chance entered into the composition, for nothing Chance, 
she would argue — and here agam, admire the subtlety of her con- 
clusion ; — chance is nothing, but wheie sornethmg else depends 
upon it. It IS obvious that cannot be glory. What rational cause 
of exultation could it give to a man to turn up size ace a hundred 
times together by himself ’ or before spectators, where no stake 
was depending ’ — Make a iottory of a hundred thousand tickets 
with but one fortunate number — and what possible principle of our 
nature, except stupid wonderment, could it gratify to gam that 
number as many times successively without a prize ? Therefoi*e 
she disliked the mixture of chance m backgammon, whore it was not 
played for money, She called it foolish, and those people idiots, 
who were taken with a lucky hit under such circumstances. Games 
of pure skill were as little to her fancy Played for a stake, they 
were a mere system of over-reaching Played for glory, they were 
a mere setting of one man’s wit, — his memory, or combination- 
faculty rather-^against another’s , like a mock-engagement at a 
review, bloodless and profitless She could not conceive a game 
wanting the e^ritely infusion of chance, the handsome excuses of 
good fortune. Two people playing at chess m* a comer of a room, 
whilst whist was stimng in the centre, would inspire her with in- 
sufferable horror and ennui. Those well-cut similitudes of Castles 
and Knights, the imagery of the board, she would argue (and 1 think 
in this case justly), were entirely misplaced and senseless. Those 
hard-head contests can in no instance ally with the fancy. They 
reject fontn and colour. A pencil and dry slate (she used to say) 
were the proper arena for such combatants. 

To those puny objectors against cards, as nurtunng the bad 
passions, she would retort, that man is a gaming animal. He must 
be always trying to get the better in something or Other :< — that this 
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passion oau scarcely be more safely expended than upon a game at 
cards : that cards are a temporary illusion ; in truth, a mere drama ; 
for we do but play at being mightily concerned, where a few idle 
shillings are at stake, yet, during^ lihe illusion, we are as mightily 
ccmoemed as those whose stake is crowns and kingdoms They are 
a sort of dream-fighting ; much ado ; great battling, and little blood- 
shed ; mighty means for disproportioned ends . quite as diverting, 
and a great deal more innoxious, than many of those more serious 
games of life, which men play without esteemmg them to be Such 
With great deference to the old lady’s judgment in these matters, 
. I think I have experienced some moments in my life when playing 
at cards for nothing has even been very agreeable When I am m 
sicknecc, or not in the best spirits, I sometimes call for the cards, 
and play a game at piquet for love with my cousin Bridget — Bridget 
EUa. ' 

I grant there is something sneaking in it ; but with a toothache, 
or a spramed ankle, — when you <iire subdued and’ humble, — you are 
glcui to put up with an inferior spring of action 

There i^ such a thing in nature, If am convinced, as aick whist 
I grant it is not the highest style of man— T deprecate the manes 
of Sarah Battle — she lives not, alas ’ to whom I should apologise. 

At such times, those terms which my old friend objected to> com© 
111 as something admissible — I love to get a tierce or a quatorze, 
though they mean nothing I am subdued to an infenor interest. 
Those shadows of winning amuse me 

That last game I had with my sweet ( 50 usin (I capotted her) — 
(dare I tell thee, how foolish I am ’) — I wished it might have lasted 
for ever, though we gained nothing, and lost nothing, though it was 
a mere shade of play . I would be content to go on in that idle folly 
for ever. The pipkin should be ever boiling, that was to prepare the 
gentle lenitive to my foot, which Bridget was doomed to apply after 
the game was over and, as I do not much relish appliances, there 
it should ever bubble Bridget and I should be ever playing 


The Superantnuateo Man 

Sera tamen respexit 
Libertas Vibgil 

A Clerk I was in London gay — O’Keefe. 

rf peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste the golden 
years of thy life — ^thy shining youth — in the irksome confinement 
of an office ; to have thy prison days prolonged through middle age 
down to decrepitude and silver hairs, without hope of release or 
respite ; to have lived to forget that there are such tilings as 
holidays, or to remember them but as the prerogatives of childhood ; 
then, and then only, will you he able to appreciate my deliverance. 
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It is now dx-and*-thirty years sinee I took my seat at the desk m 
Mmoing Lane. Melancholy weig the transition at fourteen from 
the abundant playtime, and the frequently intervening vacations of 
school days, to the eight, nine, and sometimes ten hour6 a day 
attendance at the countmg-house But time partially* reconciles 
us to anything. I gradually became content — doggedly contented* 
as wild animals in cages 

It IS true I had my Sundays to myself ; but Sundays, Idmirable 
as the institution of them is for purposes of worship, are for that very 
reason the very worst adapted for days of unbendmg and r^reation. 
In particular, there is a gloom for me attendant upon a city Sunday, 
a weight in the air. I miss the cheerful ones of London, the music, 
and the ballad-smgers — the buzz and stirring murmui of the streets. 
Those eternal bells depress me The closed shops repel me Prints, 
pictures, all the glittering and endless succession of knacks and gew- 
gaws, and ostentatiously displayed wares of tradesmen, which make 
a week-day saunhir through the Iq^s busy pai-ts of the metropolis 
so delightful — are shut out. No bookstalls deliciously to idle over. — 
no busy faces to recreate the idle man who contemplates them ever 
passing by — the very face of business a charm liy contrast to his 
temporary relaxation from it Nothing to be seen but unhappy 
countenances — or half -happy at best — of emancipated ’prentices 
and little tradesfolks, with here and there a servant-maid that has 
got leave to go out, who, slaving all the week, with the habit has 
lost almost the capacity of enjoying a free hour ; and livelily express- 
ing the hollowness of a day’s pleasuring The very strollers m the 
fields on that day look anything but comfortable 

But besides Simdays, I hetd a day at Easter, and a day at Christmas, 
with a full week in the summer to go and air Ynyself in my native 
fields of Hertfordshire This last was a great indulgence ; and the 
prospect of its recurrence, I believe, alone kept me up through the 
year, and made my durance tolerable But when the week came 
round, did the glittering phantom of the distance keep touch with 
me, or rather was it not a senes of seven uneasy days, spent in rest- 
less pursuit of pleasure, and a weansome anxiety to find out how 
to make the most of them ? Where was the quiet, where the pro- 
mised rest ? Before I had a taste of it, it was vamahed I was at 
the desk again, counting upon the fifty-one tedidus weeks that must 
intervene before such another snatch would come Still the prospect 
of its coming threw something of an illumination upon the darker 
side of my captivity. Without it, as I have said, I could scarcely 
have sustained my thraldom 

Independently of the rigours of attendance, I have ever been 
haunted with a sense (perhaps a mere caprice) of incapacity for 
business. This, during my latter years, had increased to such a 
degree, that it was visible m all the lines of my countenance. My 
health and my good spints flagged I had perpetually a dread of 
some crisis, to which I should be found unequal. Besides my day- 
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servitude, I served over again all night in my tdei^, and would 
awalco with terrors pf imaginary false entries, errors In my aooonnts, 
€wid the like. I was fifty years of age, and no prospect of etnancipa'* 
tion presented itself I had grown to my desk, as it were, and the 
wood had entered into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me upon the trouble 
legible in my countenance ; but I did not know that it had raised 
the suspicions of any of my employers, when, on the fifth of last 

month, a day ever to be remembered by me, L , the junior 

partner in the firm, calling me on one side, directly taxed me wath 
my bad looks, and frankly inquired the cause of them So taxed, 
I honestly made confession of my infirmity, and added that I was 
afrtud I should eventually be obliged to resign his service. He 
spoke .some words of course to hearten me, and there the matter 
rested. A whole week I remained labouring under the impression 
that I had acted imprudently in my disclosure ; that I had foolishly 
given a handle against myself, ^^nd had been anticipating my own 
dismissal A week passed in this manner — the most anxious one, 
I venly believe, in my whole life — when on the evening of the 
12th of April, just as I was about (luitting my desk to go home (it 
might be about eight o’clock), I received an awful summons to attend 
the presence of the whole assembled firm in the formidable back 
parlour I thought now my time is surely come, I have done for 
myself, I am going to be told that they have no longer occasion for 

me L , I could see, smiled at the terror I was in, which was a 

little relief to me, — when to my utter astonishment B , the eldest 

partner, began a fonnal harangue to me on the length of my services, 
my very meritorious conduct during the whole of the time (the deuce, 
thought I, how did he find out that ? I protest I never had the 
confidence to think as much) He went on to descant on the expedi- 
ency of retiring at a certain time of life (how my heart panted 1), 
and asking me a few questions as to the amount of my own property, 
of which I have a little, ended with a proposal, to which his three 
partners nodded a grave assent, that I should accept from the house, 
which I had served so well, a pension for life to the amount of two- 
thirds of my accustomed salary — a magnificent offer I I do not 
know what I answered between surprise and gratitude, but it was 
understood that I accepted their proposal, and I was told that I was 
free from that hour to leave their service I stammered out a bow, 
and at just ten minutes after eight I went home — for ever. This 
noble benefit — gratitude forbids me to conceal their names — I owe 
to the kindness of the most-muruficent firm in the world — the house 
of Boldero, Merry weather, Bosanquet, and Lacy. 

Eato perpetua ! 

For the first day or two I felt stunned — overwhelmed. I could 
only apprehend my felicity , I was too confused to taste it sincerely. 
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J iliinking I wcw happy, and knowii|g i|iat I ^was 

notf I was in the ecmdition of a prisoner in the old Basltdof suddenly 
let; loose alter a forty years’ confinement. I could scaree trust 
myielf with myeelf It was like passing out of Tune into*. Eternity , 
— for it is a sort of Eternity for a man to have all his Tim^ hiihself-^ 
It seemed to me that I had more time on ray |iands than I could ever 
manage. From a poor man, poor in Time. I was suddeilly^ljfled^ 
U|) into a vast revenue ; I could see no end of my posstfiUMOuii ; I ' 
wanted some steward, or judicious bailiff, to mahage my estates in 
Time for me And here let me caution persons grown old m active 
business, not lightly, nor without weighing their own resources, to 
, forego their customary employment all at once, for there may be 
danger in it. I feel it by myself, but I know that my resources are 
suflSeient ; and now that those first giddy raptures have subsided, 
I have a quiet home-feeling of the blessedness of my condition I 
am m no hurry Having all holidays, I am as though I had none. 
If Time hung he#>vy upon mo, I could walk it away , but I do not 
walk all day long, as I used to dR in those old transient holidays, 
thirty miles a day, to make the most of thorn If Time wore" trouble- 
gome, I could read it away ; but I*do not road m that violent measure, 
with which, having no Time my own but candlelight Time, I used 
to weary out my head and eyesight in bygone winters I walk, 
read, or scribble (as now) just when the fit seizes me I no longer 
hunt after pleasure , T let it come to me I am like the man 

. that’s bom, and has his years come to him, 

Tn some green desert 

Years ^ you will say , “ what is this superannuated simpleton 
calculating upon ’ He has already told us he is past fifty ” 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct out of them 
the hours which I have lived to other people, and not to myself, 
and you will find me still a young follow For that is the only true 
Time, which a man can properly call his own — that which he has 
all to himself ; the rest, though in some sense he may b© said to live 
it, is other people’s Time, not his The remnant of my poor days, 
long or short, is at least multiplied for me threefold My ten next 
years, if I stretch so far, will be as long as i^ny preceding thirty. 
’Tis a fair rule-of-threo . 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the commence- 
ment of my freedom, and of which all traces are not yet gotie, one 
was, that a vast tract of time had intervened since I quitted the 
Counting House I could not conceive of it as an affair of yesterday. 
The partners, and the clerks with whom I had for so many years, 
and for so many hours m each day of the year, been closely associated 
— being suddenly removed from them — they seemed as dead to me. 
There is a fine passage, which may serve to illustrate this fancy, in a 
Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, speaking of a friend’s death — 

Q 
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. . . ’Twas but just now he went away ; 

I have not since had tinae to shed a tear ; 

‘ And yet the distance does the same appear 

As if he had been a thousand years from me. 

Time takes no measure in Eternity 

To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been fain to gO among 
them once or twice smoe ; to visit my old desk-fellows — my co- 
brethren of the quill — that I had left below in the state militant. 
Not all the kindness with which they received me could quite restore 
to me that pleasant familiarity, which I had heretofore enjoyed 
• among them We cracked some of our old jokes, but methought 
they went off but faintly My old desk ; the peg where I hung my 
hat, were appropriated to another I knew it must be, but I could 

not take it kindly. D 1 take me, if I did not feel some remorse 

— ^beas^, if I had not — at quitting my old compeers, the faithful 
partners of my toils for six-and-thirty years, that smoothed foi me 
with their jokes and conundrum^ the ruggedness of my professional 
road. Had it been so rugged then, after all ; or was I a coward 
simply ? Well, it is too late to repent ; and I also know that these 
suggestions are a common fallacy of the mind on such occasions. 
But my heart smote me I had violently broken the bands betwixt 
us. It was at least not courteous I shall be some time before I 
get quite reconciled to the separation Farewell, old cronies, yet 
not for long, for again and again I will come among ye, if I shall 

have your leave Farewell, Ch , dry, sarcastic, and friendly 1 

Do , mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly ’ PI , officious 

to do, and to volunteer, good services ’ — and thou, thou dreary pile, 
fit mansion for a Gresham or a Whittington of old, stately house of 
Merchants ; with thy labyrinthine passages, and light-excluding 
pent-up offices, where candles for one-half the year supplied the place 
of the sun’s light ; unhealthy contributor to my weal, stem fosterer 
of my living, farewell ’ In thee remain, and not in the obscure 
collection of some wandering bookseller, my “works”! There 
let them rest, as I do from rny labours, piled on thy massy shelves, 
more MSS m folio than ever Aquinas left, and full as useful ! My 
mantle I bequeath among yo. 

A fortnight has ps^ssed since the date of my first communication. 
At that period I was approaching j:.o tranquillity, but had not 
reached it I boasted of a calm indeed, but it was comparative only. 
Something of the first flutter was left ; an imsettlmg sense of novelty ; 
the dazzle to weak eyes of unaccustomed light. I missed my old 
chains, forsooth, as if they had been some necessary part of my 
apparel I was a poor Carthusian, from strict cellular discipline 
suddenly by some revolution returned upon the world. I am now 
as if I had never been other than my own master. It is natural 
to me to go where I please, to do what I please. I find myself at 
n o’clock in the day in Bond Street, and it seems to me that I have 
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hem sauntering there at that very hour for years past. X digress 
into Soho, to exploit a bookst^dl Methinks I have been thirty 
years a collector. There is uolhmg strange nor new in it. I find 
myself before a fine picture in the morning. Was it ever otherwise ? 
What IS become of Fish Street Hill ? Where is Fenchureh Street ? 
Stones of old Mincing Lane, which I have worn with my daily 
pilgrimage for six-and-thirty yeais, to the footsteps of w&atHoil* 
worn clerk are your everlasting flints now vocal ? 1 hident Ih# gayer 

flags of Pall Mall. It is ’Change time, and I aito strangely l^mon^ 
the Elgin marbles It was no hyperbole when T ventured to com- 
pare the change in my condition to a passing into another world- 
Time stands still in a manner to mo I have lost all (hstmction of 
season I do not know the day of the week or of the month Each 
day used to be individually felt by me m its reference to the foreign 
post days ; in its distance from, or propinquity to, the next Sunday 
I had my Wednesday feelings, my Saturday nights’ sensations. 
The gemus of each day was upon ye distinctly during the whole of 
it, affecting my appetite, spirits, etc. The phantom of the next day, 
with the dreary five to follow, sate as a load upon my poor Sabbath 
recreations What charm has washed the Ethioj) white ? What is 
gone of Black Monday ? All days are the same. Sunday itself — 
that unfortunate failure of a holiday, as it too often proved, what 
with my sense of its fugitiveness, and over-care to get the greatest 
quantity of pleasure out of it — is melted down into a week-day. 
I can spare to go to church now, without grudging the huge cantle 
which it used to seem to cut out of the holiday I have time for 
everything. I can visit a sick friend I can interrupt the man of 
much occupation when he is busiest I can insult over him with an 
invitation to take a day’s pleasure with me to Windsor this fine May 
morning. It is Lucr^tian pleasure to behold the poor drudges, whom 
I have left behind in the world, carking and caring ; like horses in 
a mill, drudging on in the same eternal round — and what is it all 
for ? A man can never have too much Time to himself, nor too 
little to do. Had I a little sou, I would christen him Nothing -to- 
do; he should do nothing Man, I vonly believe, is out of his 
element as long as he is opeiative 1 am altogether for the life 
contemplative. Will no kindly oarthcpiako come and swallow up 
those accursed cotton -mills ? Take me that lumber of a desk there, 
and bowl it down 


As low as to the fiends. 

I am no longer * * * * * *^ clerk to the Firm of, etc I 
am Retimd Leisure I am to be met with in trim gardens. I am 
already come to be known by my vacant face and careless gesture, 
perambulating at no fixed pace, nor with any Settled purpose. 
I walk about ; not to and from They tell me, a certain cum 
d^gmiatc air, that has been buried so long with my other good 
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parts, has began to fidboot forth in my person. I grow into 
gentility perceptibly. When I take up a newspaper, it is to read 
6ie state of the opera. Opua opemtum eat I have done all that 
I eame into this world to do I have worked task-work, and have 
the rest of the day to myself. 

Ono China 

I have an almost feminine partiality for old china When I go 
to see any great house, I inquire for the chma-eloset, and next for 
the picture-gallery. I cannot defend the order of preference, but 
by saying that we have all some taste or other, of too ancient a date 
to admit of our remembering distinctly that it was an acquired one. 
I can ‘call to mind the fir^ play, and the first exhibition, that I was 
taken to ; but I am not conscious of a time when china jars and 
saucers were introduced into my imagination 

I had no repugnance then — ''yhy should I now have ? — to those 
little, lawle.ss, azure-tinctured grotesques, that, undei the notion of 
men and women, float about, uncircumscnbod by any element, in 
that world before perspective — a ihina tt>a-cup 

I like to see my old friends — whom distance cannot diminish — 
figunng up in the air (so they appear to our optics), yet on term fitma 
still — for so we must in courtesy interpret that speck of deeper blue, 
which the decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, had made to spring 
up beneath their sandals 

I love the men with women’s faces, and the women, if possible, 
with still more womanish expressions 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, handing tea to a lady^rom 
a salver — two miles off See how distance seems to set off respect ! 
And here the same lady, or another — for likeness is identity on tea- 
cups — is stepping into a little fairy boat, moored on the hither side 
of this calm garden river, with a dainty mincing foot, which in a 
right angle of incidence (as angles go m our world) must infallibly 
land her in the midst of a flowery mead — a furlong off on the other 
side of the same strange stream ’ 

Farther on — if far or near can be predicated of their world — see 
horses, trees, pagodas, dancing the hays 

Here-^a cow and rabbit couohant, and co-extensive — so objects 
show, seen through the lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay 

I was pointing out to my cousin last evening, over our Hyson 
(which we are oid-fashioned enough to dnnk unmixed still of an 
afternoon), some of these apecioaa mtracula upon a set of extra- 
ordinary old blue china (a recent purchase) which we were now for 
the first time using ; and could not help remarking, how favourable 
circumstances had been to us of lati^ years, that we could afford to 
pleasp the eye sometimes with trifles of this sort— when a passing 
sentiment seemed to overshado the brows of my companion, I am 
quick at do tec ting these summer clouds in Bridget. 
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* “ * 

“ I wish the good old times would coi|ie agaJn/^ she said/ wheti 
we were adt quite so rich I do uot mean that I want tq be poor ; 
but there was a middle state — so she was pleased to rambh» on, — 
“ in which I am sure we were a great deal Appier. A jAIrchase is 
but a purchase, now that you have money ronough and t<^ S]>are. 
Formerly it used to be a triumph. When we c oyeted a cheap luxury 
(and, 0 I how much ado I had to got you t<i consent ip those tipws ! 
—wo were used to have a debate two or throe days before, and to 
weigh the for and c^tnst, and think what we might spare it out of, 
and what saving we could hit upon, that should be an equivalent. 
A thing was worth buying then, when wt* felt the money that we 
paid for it 

“ Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to hang 
upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon you, it grew so 
threadbare — and all because of that folio Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which you dragg<Kl home late at night from Barker’s in Covent 
Garden ? Do you remember how*we eyed it for W’eeks before we 
could make up our mnds to the purchase, and had not come to a 
determination till it was near t(^n <>’ clock of the Saturday night, when 
you sot off from Islington, fearing you should be too late — and 
when the old bookseller with some grumbling opened his shop, and 
by the twinkling taper (for he was setting bed wards) lighted out the 
r^c from his dusty treasures — and when you lugged it home, 
wishing it were twice as cumbersome — and when you presented it 
to me — and when we were explonng the perfectness of it {collating, 
you called it)— and while I was repairing some of the loose leaves 
with paste, which your impatience would not suffer to be left till 
daybreak — was there no pleasure in being a poor man ^ or can those 
neat black clothes which you wear now, and are so careful to keep 
brushed, since we have become rich and finical — give you half the 
honest vanity with which you flaunted it about m that ovei'wom 
suit — your old corbeau — for four or five weeks longer than you 
should have done, to pacify your conscience for the mighty sum of 
fifteen — or sixteen slulhngs was it ? — a great affair we thought it 
then — which you had lavished on the old folio Now you can afford 
to buy any book that pleases you, but I do not see that you ever 
bring me home any nice old purchases now , 

“ When you came home with twenty apologies for laying out a 
less i^umber of shillings upon that print after Lionardo, which we 
christened the “ Lady Blanch ” ; when you looked at the purchase, 
and thought of the money — and thought of the money, and looked 
again at the picture — was there no pleasure in being a poor man ? 
Now, you have nothing to do but to walk mto Colna-ghi’s, and buy 
a wilderness of Lionardos Y et do you ? 

‘*Then, do you remember our pleasant walks to Enfield, and 
Potter’s Bar, and Waltham, when we had a holyday*~holydays and 
all other fim are gone now we are nch — and the little hand -basket 
m whksb I used to deposit our day’s fare of savoury; cold lamb and 
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salad-^and how you would piy about at noontide for some decent 
house, where we might go in and produce our store — only paying for 
the ale that you must call for — and speculate upon the looks of the 
landlady, and whether she was likely to allow us a tableololh — 
and wish for such another honest hostess as Izaak Walton has 
described many a one on the pleasant hanks of the Lea, when he 
went a-fishing — and sometimes they would prove obliging enough, 
and sometimes they would look grudgingly upon us — but we had 
cheerful looks still for one another, and would eat our plain food 
savourily, scarcely grudging Piscator his Trout Hall? Now — when 
*we go out a day’s pleasuring, which is seldom, moreover, we ride 
part of the way, and go into a fine inn, and order the best of dinners, 
never ^debating the expei^ — which, after all, never has half the 
relish of those chance country snaps, when we were at the mercy 
of uncertain usage, and a precarious welcome 

“ You are too proud to see a play anywhere npw but in the pit. 
Do you remember where it wa^we used to sit, when we saw the 
Battle of Hexham, and the Surrender of Calais, and Bannister and Mrs 
Bland in the Children in the W*fod — when we squeezed out our 
shillings apiece to sit three or four times in a season in the One- 
shillmg gallery — where you felt all the time that you ought not to 
have brought me — and more strongly I felt obligation to you for 
having brought me — and the pleasure was the better for a httle 
shame — and when the curtain drew up, what cared we for our place 
m the house, or what mattered it whore we were sitting, when our 
thoughts were with Rosalind m Arden, or with Viola at the Court 
of Illyria ’ You used to say that the Gallery was the best place of 
all for enjoying a play socially — that the relish of such exhibitions 
must be in proportion to the infrequency of going — that the company 
we mot there, not being in general readers of plays, were obliged to 
attend the more, and did attend, to what was going on, on the st^age — 
because a word lost would have been a chasm, which it was impossible 
for them to fill up With such reflections we consoled our pride 
then — and I appeal to you whether, as a woman, I met generally 
with less attention and accommodation than I have done s^nce in 
more expensive situations in the house ? The getting m, indeed, 
and the crowding up .those inconvenient staircases, was bad enough — 
but there was still a law of civility to woman recognised to quite as 
great an extent as we ever found in the other passages — and how a 
little difficulty overcome heightened the snug seat and the play, 
afterwards ' Now we can only pay our money and walk in. You 
cannot see, you say, in the galleries now I am sure we saw, and 
heard too, well enough then — but sight, and all, I think, is gone with 
our poverty 

“ There was pleasure in eating strawberries, before they became 
quite common — in the first dish of peas, while they were yet dear — 
to have them for a nice supper, a treat. What treat can we have now ? 
If we were to treat ourselves now— that is, to have dainties a little 
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above our means, it would be selfish and wicked. It is the ver> little 
more that we allow ourselves beyond what the actual poor can get at, 
that makes what I call a treat — when two people, living together as 
we have done, now and then indulge themselves m a chea|> liocury. 
which both like ; while each apologises, and is '•Aolling to take b^/th 
halves of the blame to his single share. I see no harm tn people 
making much of themselves, in that sense of the word. It may 
give them a hint how make much of others. But now — what 
I mean by the word — we nev^er do make much of ourselves Kona 
but the poor can do it. I do not mean the veriest poor of all, but 
persons as we were, just above poverty 

“ I know what you were going to say, that it is mighty pleasant 
at the end of the year to make all meet, — and much ado we used 
to have every Thirty-first Night of December to account for our 
exceedings — many a long face did you make over your puzzled 
accounts, and in contriving to make it out how we had spent so much 
— ^or that we had not spent too inuch — or that it was impossible 
we should spend so much next year — and still we found oui slender 
capital decreasing — but then, — b»twixt ways, and projects, and com- 
promises of one sort or another, and talk of curtailing this charge, 
and doing without that for the future — and the hope that youth 
brings, and laughing spirits (in which you were never poor till now), 
we pocketed up our loss, and in conclusion, with “ lusty brimmers ** 
(as you used to quote it out of hearty cheerful Mr Cotton, as you 
called him), we used to welcome in the “commg guest ” Now we 
have no reckoning at all at the end of the old year — no flattering 
promises about the new year doing better for us ” 

Bridget 18 so sparing of her speech on most occasions, that when 
she gets into a rhetorical vein, I am careful how T interrupt it. I 
could not help, however, smiling at the phantom of wealth which her 

dear imagination had conjured up out of a clear income of poor 

hundred pounds a year “ It is true we were happiei w'hen we were 
poorer, but we were also younger, my cousin 1 am afraid wo must 
put up with the excess, for if wo were to shake the superflux into the 
sea. we should not much mend ourselves That w^e had much to 
struggle with, as we grew up together, we have reason to be most 
thankful It strengthened and knit our compact closer We could 
never have been what we have been to each otfior, if we had always 
had the sufliciency which you now complain of The resisting 
power — those natural dilations of the youthful spirit, which circum- 
stances cannot straiten — with us are long since passed away Com- 
petence to age 18 supplementary youth, a sorry supplement indeed, 
but I fear the best that is to be had We must ride where we 
formerly walked live better and he softer — and shaU be wise to 
do so — than we had means to do in those good old days you speak 
of. Yet could those days return — could you and I once more walk 
our thirty miles a day — could Bannister and Mrs Bland again be 
young, and you and 1 be young to see them — could the good old, 
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gallery days return — they are dj:*eajtns, my oouflin^ 
but oouid you and I at this moment, instead of this quiet argument, 
by our well-cai’peted fireside, sitting on this luxurious sofa — be once 
more struggling up those inconvenient staircases, pushed about 
and squeezed, and elbowed by the poorest rabble of poor gallery 
scramblers — could I once more hear those anxious shrieks of yours-^ 
and the delicious Thank Qod, we are safe, which always followed 
when the topmost stair, conquered, let in the first light of the whole 
cheerful theatre down beneath us — I know not the fathom line that 
ever touched a descent so deep as T would be willing to bury more 

wealth m than Croesus had, or the great Jew R is supposed to 

‘have, to purchase it And now do just look at that merry little 
Chinese waiter holding an umbrella, big enough for a bed-tester, 
over tbte head of that pretty insipid half Madonnc.-ish chit of a lady 
in thah veiy blue summer-house ” 

« 

Dream Children • A Reverie 

Children love to listen to stones about their elders, when 
were children ; to stretch their imagination to the conception of a 
traditionary great-uncle, or grandame, vvhom they never saw It 
was in this spirit that my little ones crept about me the other evening 
to hear about their great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great 
house m Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that m which they 
and papa lived) which had been the 'Scene — so at least it was gener- 
ally believed in that part f>f the country — of the tragic incidents 
which they had lately become familiar with from the ballad of the 
Ghtldren in the Wood Certar ,it is that the whole story of the 
children and their cruel uncU was to be seen fairly carved out m 
wood upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole story 
down to the Rohm Redbreasts , till a foolish rich person pulled it 
down to set up a marble one of modern invention in its stead, with 
no story upon it Hero Alice* put out one of her d^ar mother’s 
looks, too tender to be caked upbraiding Then I went on to say, 
how religious and how good then great-grandmother Field was, 
how beloved and respected by everybody, though she was not indeed 
the mistress of this grea house, but had only the charge of it (and 
yet in some respects shi^a might be said to be the mistress of it too) 
committed to her by t/^e owner, who preferred living m a newer and 
more fashionable mansion which he had purchased somewhere in the 
adjoining county , but still she lived in it m a manner as if it had 
been her own, and kept up the dignity of the great house in a »ort 
while she lived, which afterwards came to decay, and was nearly 
pulled down, 'and all its old ornaments stripped and carried away to 
the owner’s other house, where they were set up, and looked ae 
awkward as if some one were to carry away the old tombs they had 
seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.’s tav^dry 
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gil^ drt^wing-room Here JoJm <»niied/ »s much as to any ^ ^‘ that 
would be foolisl:^ indeed/’ And then I told how, when came 
to die, her funeral was attended by a concourse of all the poor, and 
some of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood for many miles roimd, 
to show their respect for her memory, becaust; she hM been such a 
good and religious woman ; so good indeed that she know’ the 
psaltery by heart, ay, and a groat part of the Ttistameiit'' brides*. 
Here little Alice spread her hands Then I told what a tall, upnghi/ 
graceful person their great-grandmother Field once was; and, how 
in her youth she was esteemed the best dancer — here Alice’s little 
right foot played an, involuntary movement, till, upon my looking 
grave, it desisted — the best dancer, I was saying, m the county, 
tilt a cruel disease called a cancer, came, and bowed her down with 
pain ; but it could never bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, 
but they were still upright, because she was so good and religious. 
Then I told how she was used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber 
of the great lone house , and how^she Mieved that an appantion 
of two infants was to bo seen at midnight glidmg up and down the 
great staircase near where she slept, but she said “those innocents 
would do her no harm ” ; and how frightened I used to be, though 
in those days I had my maid to sleep with me, because I was never 
half so good or religious as she — and yet I never saw the infants. 
Here John expanded all his eyebrows and tried to look courageous.* 
Then I told how good she was to all her grandchildren, having us to 
the great house in the holydays, where I m particular used to spend 
many hours by myself, in gazing upon the old busts of the twelve 
Oesars, that had been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads 
would seem to live again, or I to be turned mtp marble with them ; 
how X never could be tired with roaming about that huge mansion, 
with its vast empty rooms, with their worn-out hangings, fluttering 
tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the gilding almost rubbed 
out — sometimes m the spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I had 
almost to myself, unless when now and then a solitary gardening 
man would cross me — and how the nectarines and peaches himg 
upon the walls, without my ever offering to pluck them, because 
they were forbidden fruit, unless now and then, — and because I 
had more pleasure m strolling about among tfie old melancholy- 
looking yew-trees, or the firs, and picking up the red bemes, and the 
fir-apples, which were good for nothing but to look at — or in lying 
about upon the fresh grass with all the fine garden smells arormd 
me — or basking in the orangery, till 1 could almost fancy myself 
ripening too along with the oranges and the limes in that grateful 
warmth — or in watching the dace that darted to and fro in the fish- 
pond, at the bottom of the garden, with here and there a great sulky 
pike hanging midway down the water in silent state, as if it mocked 
at their impertinent friskings, — I had more pleasure in these busy- 
idle diverfiftons than in all the sweet flavours of peaches, nectarines, 
oranges, and such-like common baits of children. Mere John slyly 
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deposited back upon the plate a bunch of grapes, whiok, not un* 
obi^rved by Alice, he had meditated dividing with her, and both 
seemed willing to relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. 
Then, in somewhat a more heightened tone, I told how, though their 
^reat-grandmother Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in an 

especial manner she might be said to love their upcie, John L , 

because he was so handsome and spirited a youth, and a king to the 
rest of us ; and, instead of moping about in solitary comers, like 
some of us, he would mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, 
when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and make it carry him 
half over the county in a morning, and join the hunters when there 
were any out — and yet he loved the old great house and gardens too, 
but had too much spirit to be always pent up within their boundaries 
— and how their uncle g#ew up to man’s estate as brave as he was 
Iwindsdme, to the admiration of everybody, but of their great-grand- 
mother Field most especially ; and how he usei^ to carry me upon 
bis back when I was a lame-fooHid boy — for he was a good bit older 
bhan me — many a mile when I could not walk for pain ; — ^and how 
in after life he became lame-footed too, and I did not always (I fear) 
uake allowances enough for him when he was impatient and in 
jain, nor remember sufficiently how considerate he had been to me 
ivhen I was lame-footed ; and how when he died, though he had not 
been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while ago, 
moh a distance there is betwixt life and death ; and how I bore his 
leath as I thought pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted and 
launted me ; and though I did not cry or take it to heart as some 
io, and as I think he would have done if I had died, yet I missed 
iim all day long, and know not till then how much I had loved him. 

[ missed his kindness, and I missed his crossness, and wished him to 
le alive again, to be quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled some- 
times), rather than not to have him again, and was as uneasy 
vithout him, as he, thoir poor uncle, must have been when the doctor 
took off his limb — Here the children fell a-crying, and asked if their 
ittle mourning which they had on was not for uncle John, and they 
ooked up. and j) rayed me not io go on about their uncle, but to 
ell them some stories about their pretty dead mother Then 1 
old how for seven^ long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in 
lespair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice W — n ; and as 
luch as children could understand, I explained to them what coy- 
less, and difficulty, and denial, meant in maidens — when suddenly 
urning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with 
uch a reality of re-presentment, that I became in doubt which of 
hem stood there before me, or whose that bright hair was ; and 
rhile I stood gazing, both the children gradually grew fainter to 
ay view, receding, and still receding, till nothing at last but two 
aoumful features were seen in the uttermost distance, which, 
rithout speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of speech: 

‘ We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor arf> we children at all. The 
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ohildren of Alice call Bartrum father. We are nothing ; less than 
nothing, and dreams. We are only what might hav# l>een, and 
must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages before 

we have existence, and a name ’’and immediately at^aking, I 

found myself quietly seated m ray bachelor armchair, whene I hd^ 
fallen asleep, with the faithful Bndget unchanged by my sid<^ — buV 
John L. (or James Eha) was gone for ever . — Mssays of 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 
OnFamiliab Style 

It is not easy to wnte a familiar style. Many people mistake a 
famihar for a vulga^ style, and suppose that to wnte without aSecta- 
tion IS to write at random On th# contrary, there is nothing that 
requires more precision, and, if I may so say, purity of expression, 
than the style I am speaking of *It utterly rejects not only all un* 
meaning pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and loose, unconnected, 
slipshod allusions It is not to take the first word that offers, but 
the best word in common use ; it is not to throw words together 
m any combinations we please, but to follow and avail ourselveS 
of the true idiom of the language To write a genuine famihar or 
truly English style is to write as any one w-^ould speak in common 
conversation who had a thorough command and choice of words, 
or who could discourse with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting aside 
all pedantic and oratorical flourishes Or, to give another illustra- 
tion, to write naturally is the same thing in regard to common con- 
versation as to read naturally is m regard to common speech. It 
does not follow that it is an easy thing to give the true accent and 
inflection to the words you utter, because you do not attempt to 
rise above the level of ordinary life and colloquial speaking. You 
do not assume, indeed, the solemnity of the pulpit, 'or the tone of 
stage-declamation ; neither are you at liberty to gabble on at a 
venture, without emphasis or discretion, or to resort to vulgar 
dialect or clownish pronunciation You must steer a middle course. 
You are tied down to a given and appropnate articulation, which is 
determined by the habitual associations betwesii sense and sound, 
and which you can only hit by entering into the author’s meamng, 
as you must find the proper words and style to express yourself by 
fixing your thoughts on the subject you have to write about. Any 
one may mouth out a passage with a theatrical cadence, or get upon 
stilts to tell his thoughts ; but to write or speak with propriety and 
simplicity is a more difficult task Thus it is easy to affect a pompous 
style, to use a word twice as big as tko thing you want to express : 
ii» is not so easy to pitch upon the very word that exactly fits it. 
Out of eight or ten words equally common, equally intelligible, with 
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nearly equal pretensions, it is a matter of some nicety and discrlmma^ 
tion to pick out the very ono the preferableness of which is scarcely 
perceptible, but decisive. The mason why I object to Dr Johnson’s 
style IS that there is no discrimination, no sc^lection, no variety in it^ 
He uses none but “ tall, opaque words,” taken from the ” first row 
of the rubric ” — words with the greatest number of syllables, or Latin 
phrases with merely English tenninations If a fine style depended 
on this sort of arbitrary pretension, it would be fair to judge of an 
author’s elegance by the measurement of his words and the' sub- 
stitution of foreign circumlocutions (with no precise associations) 
■for the mother-tongue i How simple is it to be dignified without 
ease,., to be pompous without meaning ’ Surely it is but a mechanical 
rule for avoiding what is low, to be always pedantic and affected 
It IS clear you cannot use a vulgar English word if you never use 
a common English word at all A fine tact is shown in adhering to 
those which are perfe^itly common, and yet nev^r falling into any 
eicpressions which are debased by* disgusting circumstances, or which 
owe their signification and point to technical or professional allusions. 
A truly natural or familiar style ojin never be quaint or vulgar, for 
this reason, that it is of univeisal force and applicaliihty, and that 
quaintness and vulgarity arise out of the immediate connection of 
certain words with coarse and disagreeable or with confined ideas. 
The last form what we understand by cant or slang phrases.*— To 
give an example of what is not very clear in the gpner^ statement. 
I should say that the phrase To cut with a knife, or To cut a piece of 
wood, IS perfectly free from vulgarity, because it is perfectly common ; 
but to cut an acquaintance is not quite unexceptionable, because it 
18 not perfectly common or intelligible, and has hardly yet escaped 
out of the limits of slang phraseology I should hardly, therefore, 
use the word in this sense without putting it in italics as a license 
of expression, to be received cum grano salts All provincial or bye- 
phrases come under the same mark of reprobation— all such as the 
writer transfers to the page from his fireside or a particular coterie, 
or that he inverits for his own sole use and convenience I conceive 
that words are like money, not the worse for being common, but 
that it 18 the stamp of custom alone that gives them circulation or 
value I am fastidious in this respect, and would almost as soon 
com the currency of the realm as counterfeit the King’s English. 

I never invented or gave a new and unauthorised meaning to any 
word but one single one (the term vmpersonal applied to feelings), 
and that was in an abstruse metaphysical discussion to express 
a very difficult distmction I have b^n (I know) loudly accused 
of revelling in vulgarisms and broken English I cannot speak to 

— — ...< — 

1 1 have heard of such a thing as an author who makes it a rule 
never to admit a monosyllable into his vapid verse Yet the charm 
and sweetness of Marlowe’s lines depended often on their being made 
up almost entirely of monosyllables. 
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thsA point; but so far I plead gvnlty to the determined use of 
acknowledged idioms and common elliptical expressions. ^ I am not 
sure that the critics in question know the ohe from the otheif, ,that is, 
can distinguish any medium between fonnal pedantry and |h6 tnost 
barbarous solecism. As an author I endeavour to ein|>^oy plain 
words and popular modes of construction, as, were I a chaptnan and 
dealer, I should common weights and measures ^ ^ 

The proper force of words lies not in the words, themiclve^s.jbut 
in their application. A word may be a fine-sounding word,' of an 
unusual length, and very imposing from its learning and, novelty, 
and yet m the connection in which it is introduced may' be quite 
pointless and irrelevant It is not pomp or pretension, but the 
adaptation of the expression to the idea, that clenches a writer’s 
meaning: — as it is not the size or glossiness of the materials, but 
their being fitted each to its place, that gives strength to the arch ; 
or as the pegs and nails arc as necessary to the support of the build- 
ing as the larger Wnbers, and mcu*e so than the mere show^y, un- 
substantial ornaments I hate anything that occupies more space 
than it is worth I hate to see a load of bandboxes go along the 
street, and I hate to see a parcel* of big words without anything in 
them A person who does not deliberately dispose of all his thoughts 
alike in cumbrous draperies and flimsy disguises may stnke out 
twenty varietu3S of familiar everyday languag<\ each coming some- 
what nearer to the feeling he wants to convey, and at last not hit 
upon that particular and only one which may be said to be identical 
with the exact impression in his mind This would seem to show 
that Mr Cobbett is hardly right in saying that the first word that 
occurs is always the best It may be a very good one ; and yet a 
better may present itself on reflection oi from time to time It 
should be suggested naturally, however, and spontaneously, from 
a fresh and lively conception of the subject We seldom succeed 
by trying at improvement, or by merely substituting one woid for 
another that we are not satisfied wnth. as we cannot recollect the 
name of a place or person by merely plaguing ourselves about 
it. We wander farthoi fiom the point by persisting m a wrong 
scent ; but it starts up accidentally in the memory when we 
least expected it, by touchmjy some link m tlie chain of previous 
association » * 

There arc those who hoaitl up and make a cautious display of 
nothing but rich and rare phraseology — ancient medals, obscure 
coins, and Spanish pieces of eight They are very curious to inspect, 
but I myself would neither offer nor take them in the course of 
exchange A sprinkling of archaisms is not amiss, but a tissue of 
obsolete expressions is more fit for keep than we(tr 1 do not say 
I would not use any phrase that had been brought into fashion before 
the middle or the end of the last century, but I should be shy of 
using any that had not been employed by any approved author 
dunng the whole of that time . W ords, like clothes, get old-fashioned^ 
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or mean and ridiculous, when they have been for sonne thne laid 
eadde. Mr Lamb is the only imitator of old English style I can read 
with pleasure ; and he is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
his authors that the idea of imitation is almost done away. There 
is an inward unction, a marrowy vem, both m the thought and 
feeling, an intuition, deep and lively, of his subject, that carries 
o& any quaintness or awkwardness arising from an antiquated style 
and dress The matter is completely his though the manner is 
assumed. Perhaps his ideas are altogether so marked and individual 
as to require their point and pungency to be neutralised by the 
nSectation of a singular but traditional form of conveyance. Tncked 
out in the prevailing costume, they would probably seem more 
startling and out of the way The old English authors, Biirton, 
Puller, Coryate, Sir Thomas Browne, are a kind of mediators between 
us and ‘the more eccentric and whimsical modem, reconciling us to 
his peculiarities I do not, however, know how fai this is the case 
or not, till he condescends to wjrite like one of ils. 1 must confess 
that what I like best ol his papers under the signature of Elia (still 
I do not presume, amidst such excellence, to decide what is most 
excellent) is the account of “ MVs Battle’s Opinions on Whist,!’ 
which is also the most free from obsolete allusions and turns of 
expression — 

A well of native English undofiled 

To those acquainted with his admired prototypes, these Eeaaye 
of the ingemous and highly gifted author have the same sort of 
charm and relish that Erasmus’s Collcxjmes or a fine piece of modem 
Latin have to the classical scholar Certainly, I do not know any 
borrowed pencil that has more power or felicity of executioij than 
the one of which I have here been speaking. 

It 18 as easy to write a gaudy style without ideas as it is to spread 
a pallet of showy colours or to smear in a flaunting transparency. 
“ What do you read ? ” “ Words, words, words,” — “ What is the 

matter ? ” “ Nothing,’*' it might be answered. The florid style is 

the reverse of the familiar The last is employed as an unvarnished 
medium to convey ideas ; the first is resorted to as a spangled veil 
to conceal the want of them When there is nothing to be set down 
but words, it costs, little to have them fine. Look through the 
dictionary, and cull out a fl orilegi'imbt rival the ttdippomania Rouga 
high enough, and never mmd the natural complexion. The vulgar, 
who are not in the secret, will admire the look of preternatural 
health and vigour ; and the fashionable, who regard only appear- 
ances, will be delighted with the imposition. Keep to your sounding 
generalities, your tinkling phrases, and all will be well Swell out 
an unmeanmg truism to a perfect tympany of style. A thought, a 
distinction is the rock on which all this bnttle cargo of verbiage 
splits at once Such wnters have mer^y verbal imaginations, that 
retain nothing but words. Or their puny thoughts have dragon- 
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wingB, all green and gold. They soar far above the vulgar failing 
of the humi o&repens— their most ordinary speech is never 

short of an hypeHjole, splendid, imposing. ^4«^gue. incomprehensible, 
magniloquent, a cento of sounding common -j^aces If some of us, 
whose ** ambition is more lowly,” pry a httle too narrowly into 
noOks and comers to pick up a number of ‘‘ unconsidered trifles.” 
they never once direct their eyes or lift their hands to seisEe^m any 
but the most gorgeous, tarnished, threadbare, patchwork set of 
phrases, the left-off finery of poetic extravagance, transmitted down 
through successive generations of barren pretenders If they 
criticise actors and actresses, a huddled phantaemagona of feathers, 
spangles, floods of light, and oceans of sound float Wore their morbid 
sense, which they paint in the style of Ancient Pistol Not a glimpse 
can you get of the merits or defects of the performers; they are 
hidden in a profusion of barbarous epithets and wilful rhodomontade. 
Our hypercntics are not thinking of these little fantoccini beings — 

That strut and fret their ^our upon the stage — 

but of tall phantoms of words,.^ abstractions, genera and apectee, 
sweeping clauses, periods that unite the Poles, forced alliterations, 
astounding antitheses — 

And on their pens Fustian sits plumed. 

If they described kings and queens, it is an Eastern pageant. The 
Comnation at either House is nothmg to it We get at four repeated 
images — a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, and a footstool These are 
with them the wardrobe of a lofty imagmation , and they turn 
their servile strains to servile uses Do we read a description of 
pictures ? It is not a reflection of tones and hues which ” nature’s 
own sweet and cunning hand laid on,” but piles of precious stones, 
rubies, pearls, emeralds, Gelconda’s mines, and ail the blazonry of 
ait). Such persons are in fact besotted with words, and their brains 
are turned with the glittering but empty and sterile phantoms of 
things. Personifications, capital letters, seas of sunbeams, visions 
of glory, shining inscriptions, the figures of a transparency, Britannia 
with her shield, or Hope leaning on an anchor, make up their stock- 
in-trade They may be considered as h^eroglyphtc/il wnters. Images 
stand out in their minds isolated and important merely in them- 
selves, without any groundwork of feeling — there is no context in 
their imaginations Words affect them in the same way, by the 
mere sound, that is, by their possible, not by their actual application 
to the subject in hand They are fascinated by first appearances, 
''and have no sense of consequences Nothing more is meant by them 
than meets the ear : they imderstand or feel nothing more than 
meets their eye The web and texture of the universe, and of the 
heart of man, is a mystery to them • they have no faculty that 
strikes a chord in unison with it They cannot get beyond the 
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^aubuQigs of fancy, the varnish of sentiment Objects are not linked 
to feelings, words to things, but images revolve m splendid mockery, 
words represent themselves in their strange rhapsodies. The 
categories of such a mind are pride and ignorance — pride m outside 
show, to which they sacrifice everything, and ignorance of the true 
worth and hidden structure both of words and things With a 
sovereign contempt for what is familiar and natural, they are the 
slaves of vulgar affectation — of a routine of high-flown phrases. 
Scorning to imitate realities, they are unable to invent anything, 
to strike out one original idea. They are not copyists of nature, 
it IS true ; but they are the poorest of all plagiarists, the plagiarists 
of words All IS far-fetched, dear-bought, artificial, oriental in 
subject and allusion ; all is mechanical, conventional, vapid, formal, 
pedantic in style and excfbution They startle and confound the 
understanding of the reader by the remoteness and obscurity of 
their illustrations ; they soothe the ear by the monotony of the 
same everlasting round of circuitous metaphiK's They are the 
mock-school in poetry and prose They flounder about between 
fustian in expression and bathos in sentiment They tantalise the 
fancy, but never reach the head rtOr touch the heart Their Temple 
of Fame is like a shadowy structure raised by Dulness to Vanity, 
or like Cowper’s description of the Empress of Russia’s palace of 
ice, “ as worthless as m show ’twas glittering” — 

It smiled, and it was cold ’ 


On Going a Journey 


One of the pleasantest things in the world is going a journey ; 
but I like to go by myself I can enjoy society in a room , but out 
of doors, nature is company enough for me. I am then never less 
alone than when alone 

The fields his study, nature was his book 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same time 
When I am m the country I wish to vegetate like the country I 
am not for criticizing hedgerows and black cattle f go out of town 
in order to forget the town and all that is in it There are those who 
for this jiurpose go to watering-places, and carry the metropolis 
with them T like more elbow-room, and fewer incumbrances I 
like solitude, when I give myself up to it, for the sake of solitude ; 
nor do I ask for 


a friend m my retreat, * 

Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet. 

The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, 
do, just as one pleases. Wo go a journey chiefly to be free of all 
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impediments and of aJl inconvenienceB ; to leave ourselves behind » 
mueh more to get nd of others It is because I want a little 
breathing space to muse on indifferent matters, where contemplation 

May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and somt'tirnos impaiied, 

that I absent myself from the town for a while, without toeljhg "at 
a loss the moment I am left by myself Instead of a friend in a 
post-ohaise or m a Tilbuiy, to exchange good things with and vaiy 
the Same stale topics over again, for once let me have a truce with 
impertinence Give mo the clear blue sky over my head, and the 
green turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me, and a three 
hours’ march to dinner — and then to thinking I It is hard if I 
cannot start some game on these lone heaths I laugh, I run, I 
leap, 1 sing for joy, Krorn the point of yonder rolling cloud I plunge 
into my past being, and revel ther^*, as the sunburnt Indian plunges 
headlong into the wave that wafts him to his native shore. Then 
long*forgotten things, like sunkw wrack and sumless treasuries, 
burst upon my eager sight, and I liegin to feel, think, and be myself 
again Instead of an awkward silence, broken by attempts at wit 
or dull commonplaces, mine is that imdisturbed silence of the heart 
which alone is perfect eloquence No one likes puns, alliterations, 
antitheses, argument, and analysis better than I do ; but I some- 
times had rather be without them. Leave, oh leave me to my 
repose ’ I have just now other busmess in hand which would seem 
idle to you, but is with me very stuff o’ the conscience Is not this 
wild rose sweet without a comment ? Does not this daisy leap to 
my heart set in its coat of emerald ? 


LEIGH HUNT 
A “Now” 

DESOBIPTIVB OF A HOT DAY 

Now the rosy- (and lazy-) fingered Aurora, issuing from her safiron 
house, calls up the moist vapours to surround her, and goes veiled 
with them as long as she can ; till Phoebus, coming forth in his 
power, looks everything out of the sky, and holds sharp, uninterrupted 
empire from his throne of beams Now the mower begins to make 
hiS sweeping outs more slowly, and resorts oftener to the beer Now 
the carter sleeps a-top of his load of hay, or plods with double slouch 
of shoulder, looking out with eyes winking under his shading hat, 
and with a hiteh upwaid oii one sale of his mouth Now the little 
girl at her grandmother's cottage-door watches the coaches that 
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go by, with her hand held up over her euimy forehead. Kow 
labourers look well resting in their white shirts at the doors of rural 
ale-houses Now an elm is fine there, with a seat under it ; and 
horses dnnk out of the trough, stretching their yearning necks with 
loosened collars ; and the traveller calls for his glass of ale, having 
been without one for more than ten minutes ; and his horse stands 
wincing at the flies, giving sharp shivers of his skin, and moving 
to and fro his ineffectual docked tail ; and now Miss Betty Wilson, 
the host’ s daughter, comes streaming forth in a flowered gown and 
ear-nngs, carrying with four of her beautiful fingers the foaming 
glass, for which, after the traveller has drank it, she receives with an 
indifferent eye, looking another way, the lawful twopence Now 
grasshoppers “fry,” as Diyden says Now cattle stand m water, 
and ducks are envied. Now boots, and shoes, and trees by the road- 
side, are thick with dust ; and dogs, rolling in it, after issuing out 
of the water, into which they have been thrown to fetch sticks, 
come scattering horror among tjie legs of the sjtectators Now a 
fellow who finds he has -throe miles further to go m a pair of tight 
shoes 18 in a pretty situation Now rooms with the smi upon them 
become intolerable , and the apothecary’s apprentice, with a 
bitterness beyond aloes, thinks of tho pond he used to bathe in at 
school. Now men with powdered heads (especially if thick) envy 
those that are unpowdered, and stop to wipe them up hill, with coun- 
tenances that seem to expostulate with destiny Now boys assemble 
round tho village pump with a ladle to it, and delight to make a 
forbidden splash and get wet through tho shoes Now also they 
make suckers of leather, and bathe all day long in rivers and ponds, 
and make mighty fislungs for “ tittle-liats ” Now the bee, as he 
hums along, seems to be talking heavily of the heat. Now dopTS 
and bnck-walls are burning to the hand ; and a walled lane, with 
dust and broken bottles in it, near a brick-field, is a thmg not to be 
thought of Now a green lane, on the contrary, thiok-sct with hedge- 
row elms, and having the noise of a brook “rumbling in pebble- 
stone,*’ 18 one of the pleasantest things m tho world. 

Now, in town, gossips talk more than ever to one another, in 
rooms, in doorways, and out of window, always begmnuig the con- 
versation with saying that the heat is overpowering. Now blinds 
are let down, and doers thrown open, and flannel waistcoats left off, 
and cold meat preferred to hot, and wonder expressed why tea 
continues so refreshing, and people delight to sliver lettuces into 
bowls, and apprentices water doorways with tin canisters that lay 
several atoms of dust. Now the water-cart, jumbling along the 
middle of the street, and jolting tho showers out of its box of water, 
really does something. Now fruiterers’ shops and dames look 
pleasant, and ices are the only things to those who can get them. 
Now ladies loiter in baths ; and people make presents of flowers ; 
and wine is put ipto ico , and the after-dinner lounger recreates 
his head with applications of perfumed water out of long-nocked 
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bciltlee. Now the lounger, who cannot resist riding his new horse, 
feels his boots bum him Ne'vi buckskins are not the Iswii of Cos. 
Now jockeys, walking m greatcoats to lose desh, curse inwardly. 
Now five fat people in a stage-coach hate the sixth fat one who & 
coming in, and think he has no right to be so large. , Now cler& 
in ofiBkje do nothing but drink soda-water and spruce-beer, end re«^;|i 
the newspaper Now the old-clothesman drops his solitary ciy 
more deeply into the areas on the hot and forsaken side of the streOt ; 
and bakers look vicious ; and cooks are aggravated ; and the steam 
of a tavem-kitohen catches hold of us like the bieath of Tartarus#^ 
Now delicate skms are beset with gnats ; and boys make their 
sleeping companion start up, with playing a burning-glass on hie 
hand ; and blacksmiths are super-carbonated , and cobblers m 
thoir stalls almost feel a wish to be transplanted ; and butter is 
too easy to sjiread ; and the dragoons wonder whether the Romans 
liked their helmets, and old ladies, with their lappets unpmiied, 
walk along in a^state of dilapidt^ion ; and the servant maids are 
afraid they look vulgarly hot ; and the authoi, who has a plate of 
strawbeiTies brought him, finds jbhat he has come to the end of his 
writing. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
I.ABOXJIt 

For there is a- perennial nobleness, and even sacrodness, in Work. 
Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his high calling, there is 
always hope m a man that actually and earnestly works • in Idle- 
ness alone is there perpetual despair Work, never so Mamniomsh, 
mean, in communication with Nature , the real desire to get 
Work done will itself load one more and more to truth, to Nature’s 
appointments and regulations, which are truth 

The latest Gospel m this World is know thy work and do it. 
“ Know thyself” long enough has that poor “self” of thine tor- 
mented thee : thou wilt never get to “ know ” it, I believe ’ Think 
it not thy business, this of knowing thyself ; thou art an unknowable 
individual : know what thou canst work at ; ’ and work at it, like 
a Hercules I That will be thy bettor plan 

It has been written, “an ondle^>s sigiulicanci^ lies m Work” ; 
man perfects himself by working Foul jungles are cleared away/ 
fair seedfields rise instead, and stately cities , and withal the man 
himself fiyst ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert 
thereby. Consider how, even m the meanest sorts of X*abour, the 
whole soul of a man is composed into a kind of real harmony, the 
instant he sets himself to vrork ’ Doubt, Desire, Sorrow* Remorse, 
Indignation, Despair itself, all these like helldogs lie beleaguering 
the soul of the poor dayworker, as of every man : but lie bends 
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hixtiself with free veJour against his task, and all these are stilledi 
all these shrink murmurmg far off into their caves. The man is now 
a man. The blessed glow of Labour in him, is it not as purifying fire, 
wherein ail poison is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself there is 
made bright blessed flame I 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cultivating us. A 
vformless Ciiaos, once set it revolving, grows round and ever rounder ; 
ranges itself, by mere force of gravity, into strata, spherical courses ; 
is no longer a Chaos, but a round compacted World. What would 
become of the Earth, did she cease to revolve ’ In the poor old 
Earth, as long as she revolves, all inequalities, irregularities disperse 
themselves ; all irregularities are incessantly becoming regular. 
Hast thou looked on the Potter’s wheel — one of the venerablest 
objects old as the Prophet Ezekiel and far older ? Kude lumps 
of clay, how they spin themWves up, by more quick whirling, into 
beautifur circular dishes And fancy the most assiduous Potter, 
but without his wVieel , reduced to^make dishes, or rather amorphous 
botches, by mere kneading and baking ’ Even such a Potter were 
Destiny, with a human soul that would rest and he at ease, that 
would not work and spin ’ Of an iclle imrevolvmg man the kindest . 
Destiny, like the most assiduous Potter without wheel, can bake and 
knead nothmg other than a botch ; let her spend on him what 
expensive colounng, what gilding and enamelling she will, ho is but 
a botch. Not a dish ; no, a bulging, kneaded, crooked, shambling, 
squmt-cornered, amorphous botch — a mere enamelled vessel of 
dishonour ’ Let the idle think of this 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask no other 
blessedness He has a work, a life-purpose ; he has found it, and 
will follow it ’ How, ’as a free-flowing channel, dug and tom by 
noble force through the sour mud-s^vamp of one’s existence, like an 
ever-deepening river there, it runs and flows — draining off the 
sour festering water, gradually from the root of the remotest grass- 
blade ; makmg, instead of pestilential swamp, a green frmtful 
meadow with its clear-flowing stream. How blessed for the meadow 
itself, let the stream and its value be great or small ! Labour is 
Life : from the inmost heart of the Worker rises his god-giveh TbtCd, 
iSe sacred celestial Life-essence breathed into him by Almighty God : 
from his inmost heart awakens him to all nobleness, — to all knowledge, 
“self-knowledge” and much else, so soon as Work fitly begins. 
Knowledge ? The knowledge that will hold good in working, cleave 
thou to that ; for Nature herself accredits that, says Yea to that. 
Properly thou hast no other knowledge but what thou hast got by 
workmg * the rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowledge ; a thing to 
be argued of in schools, a thing floating m the clouds, in endless logic - 
vortices, till we try it and fix it. “ Doubt, of whatever kind, oani 
be ended by Action alone.” ^ 


And again, hast thou valued Patience, Courage, Persevemnce, 
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Opennesfi to light ; readinost to own thyself mistaken, to do better 
next time ? All these, all virtues, in wrestling with the dim bmte 
Powers of Fact, in ordering of thy fellows in such wrestle, there and 
elsewhere not at all, thou wilt continually loam Set down a brave 
Sir Christopher in the midillo of black ruined Stone-heap^, of fooli^ 
unarohitoctural Bishops, redtape Officials, idle Nell-Ow^ Defenders 
of the Faith ; and see whether he will ever raise a Paura/JathedrAt* 
out of all that, yea or no ’ Hough, rude, contradictory aje all things 
and persons, fiorn the mutinous masims and Irish hodmbn, Up to i^he 
idle Nell-Gywn Defenders, to blustering redtape Officials, foolish 
unarchiteotural Bishops All these things and persons are there 
not for Christopher’s sake and his Cathedral’s ; they are there for 
their own sake mainly ’ Christopher will have to conquer and con- 
strain all these, — if he be able All these are against him Eqmtable 
Nature herself, who carries her mathematics and architectonics not 
on the face of her, but deep iii the hidden heart of her, — Nature 
herself is but partially for him ;• will be wholly against him, if he 
constrain her not I His very money, where is it to come from ? 
The pious munificence of England lies far-scattered, distant, unable 
to speak, and say, “ I am here ^ ; — must be spoken to before it can 
speak Pious munificence, and all help, is so silent, invisible like 
the gods ; impediment, contradictions manifold arc so loud and near ’ 
O brave Sir Chnstopher, trust thou in those notwithstanding, and 
front all these , understand all these ; by valiant patience, noble 
effort, insight, by man’s strength vanquish and compel all these, — 
and, on the whole, strike down victoriously the last topstone of 
that Paul’s Edifice , thy monument for certain centuries, the 
stamp “ Gfeat Man ” impressed very legibly on Portland-stone 
there I — 

Yes, all manner of help, and pious response from Men or Nature, 
is always what we call silent ; cannot speak or come to light, till 
it be seen, till it be spoken to. Every noble work is at first “im- 
possible ” In very truth, for every noble woik the possibilities will 
lie diffused through immensity ; inarticulate, undiscoverable except 
to faith. Like Gideon thou shalt spread out thy fieece at the door 
of thy tent ; see whether under the wide arch of Heaven there be any 
bounteous moisture, or none Thy heart and life-purpose shall be 
as a miraculous Gideon’s fleece, spread out m silent appeal to Heaven : 
and from the kind Immensities, wliat from the poor unkind Localities 
and town and country Parishes there rr could, blessed dew- 
moisture to suffice thee shall have fallen ’ 

Work is of a religious nature —work is of a brave nature ; which 
it is the aim of all religion to be . All work of man is as the swimmer’ s i 
a waste ocean threatens to devour him ; if he front it not bravely,’ 
it will keep its word By incessant wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke 
a.nd buffet of it, behold how it loyally supports him, bears him as its 
conqueror along “It is so,’’ says Goethe, “with all things that 
man undertakes in this world,” 
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Brave Sea-Captain, Norse Sea-king, — Colombus, my hero, royalest 
Sea-king of all ! it is no friendly environment this of thine, in the 
waste deep waters ; around thee mutinous discouraged souls, behind 
thee disgrace and ruin, before thee the unpenetrated veil of Night. 
Brother, these wild water-mountams, bounding from their de^ bas^s 
(ten miles deep, I am told), are not entirely there on thy hehalf 1 ^ 
^Meseems they have other work than floating thee forward : — 
and the huge Winds, that sweep from Ursa Major to the Tropics 
and Equators, dancing their giant-waltz through the kingdoms 
of Chaos and Immensity, they care little about filling rightly or 
filling wrongly the small shoulder-of -mutton sails m this cockle- 
skiff of thine ’ Thou art not among articulate-speaking fnends, my 
brother ; thou art among immeasurable dumb masters, tumbling, 
howling 'Wide as the world here Secret far off, invisible to all 
hearts but thine, there lies & help in them see how thou wilt get 
at that. Patiently thou wilt wait till the mad South-wester spend 
itself, saving thyself l>y dexterous science of defence the while : 
valiantly, with swift decision, wilt thou strike in, when thc^ favouring 
East, the Possible, springs up Mutiny of men thou wilt sternly 
repress; weakness, despondency, thou wilt cheerily encourage:- 
thou wilt swallow down complaint, unreason, weariness, weakness 
of others and thyself , — how much wilt thou swallow down * There 
shall 1)0 a depth of Silence in thee, doejier than this Sea, which is but 
ten mil(‘S deep a silenc(^ unsoundable ; known to Cod only Thou 
shalt be a Great Man V'es, my World-Soldiei , thou of the World 
Marine-Service, — thou wilt have to l>e r/rmfrr than this tumultuous 
unmeasured World here round thee is thon, in thy strong soul, as 
with wrestler’s arms, shalt embrace it, harnesK it down ; and make 
it bear thee on, - to new Ameneas, or hither God wills ’ 


THOMAS HABINGTON, LORD MACAULAY 

Death of (^haule-s the Secotstd 

The death of King Charles the Second took the nation by surjirise 
His frame was naturally strong, and did not appear to have suffered 
from excess He had always been mindful of his health even in his 
pleasures ; and his habits were such as promise a long life and a 
robust old age Indolent as he was on all occasions which required 
tension of the mind, he was active and persevering in bodily exercise. 
He had, when young, been renowned as a tennis player, and was, 
even in the decline of life, an indefatigable walker. His ordinary 
pace was such that those who were admitted to the honour of his 
society found it difficult to keep up with him. He rose early, and 
generally passed throe or four hours a day m the open air. He might 
be seen, before the dew was off the grass m Saint James’s Park, 
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Striding among the trees, plajring with his spaniels, and flinging com 
to his ducks ; and these exhibitions endeared him to the common 
people, who always love to see the great unbend. 

.^t length, towards the close of the year 1684, he was pi^vented, 
by a slight attack of what was supposed to be gout, froy rambling 
tks usual. He now spent his mornings in his laboratory, where he 
amused himself with experiments on the properties of mercuty. Mis 
temper seemed to have suffered from confinement JJr had nO 
apparent cause for disquiet. His kingdom was tranquil ; he wa» 
not in pressing want of money , his power was greater than it had 
ever been ; the party which had long thwarted him had been beaten 
down ; but the cheerfulness which had supported him against 
adverse fortune had vanished in this season of prosperity A trifle 
now sufficed to depress those elastic sjnrits which had borne up against 
defeat, exile, and penury Hia irritation frequently showed itself 
by looks and wor^ such as could hardly have been expected from a 
man so eminently distinguished by igood humour and good breeding. 
It was not supposed, however, that his constitution was seriously 
impaired , 

* Hia palace had seldom presented a gayer or a more scandalous 
appearance than on the evening of Sunday the first of February 1686 
Some grave persons who had gone thither after the f i liion of 
that age. to pay their duty to their sovereign, and who had expected 
that, on such a day, his court would w'ear a decent aspect, were 
stnick with astonishment and horror The great gallery ef Whitehall, 
an admirable relic of the magnificence of the Tuflors, was crow'ded 
with revellers and gamblers The King sate there chatting and 
toying with three women, whose charms w’ero the boast, and whose 
vices were the disgrace, of three nations Barfiara Palmer, Duchess 
of Cleveland, was there, no longer young, but still retaining some 
traces of that superb and voluptuous loveliness which twenty years 
before overcame the hearts of all men There too was the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, whose soft and infantine features were lighted up 
with the vivacity of France Hortensia Mancini, Duchess of Mazann, 
and niece of the great Cardinal, completed the group She had been 
early removed from her native Italy to the court where her uncle 
was supreme His power and her own attractions had drawn a 
crowd of illustrious suitors round her Charles himself, dunng his 
exile, had sought her hand in vain No gift of nature or of fortune 
seemed to be wanting to her Her face was beautiful with the rich 
beauty of the South, her understanding quick, her manners graceful, 
her rank exalted, her possessions immense , but her ungovernable 
passions had turned all these blessings into curses She had found 
the misery of an ill-assorted marriage intolerable, had fled from her 
husband, had abandoned her vast wealth, and, after' having astonished 
Rome and Piedmont by her adventures, had fixed her abode in 
England. Her house was the favourite resort of men of wit and 
pleasure, who, for the sake of her smiles and her table, endured her 
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frequent fits of insolence and ill humour Rochester and Godolphin 
sometimes forgot the cares of state in her company. Barillon and 
Saint Evremond found in her drawing-room consolation for their 
long banishment from Pans The learning of Vossius, the wit of 
Waller, were daily employed to flatter and amuse her But her 
diseased mind required stronger stimulants, and sought them in 
gallantry, in basset, and m usquebaugh While Charles flirted with 
his three sultanas, Hortensia’s French page, a handsome boy, 
whose vocal performances were the delight of Whitehall, and were 
rewarded by numerous presents of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, 
warbled some amorous verses A party of twenty courtiers was 
Seated at cards round a large table on which gold was heaped in 
mountains Even then the King had complained that, he did not 
feel qiiite well Ho had qo appetite for his supjier ; his rest that 
night w.as broken ; hut on the following morning he rose, as usual, 
early. ^ 

To that morning the contending factions in his council had, during 
some days, looked forward with anxiety The struggle between 
Halifax and Rochester seemed to, be approaching a decisive crisis 
Halifax, not cont/ent with having already dnven his rival from tlw 
Board of Treasury, had undert.aken to ])rove him guilty of such 
dishonesty or neglect in the conduct of the finances as ought to be 
punished by dismission from the public service Tt was even 
whispered that the Lord President would probably be sent to the 
Tower The King had promised to enquire into the matter The 
second of February had been fixed for the investigation ; and several 
officers of the revenue had been ordered to attend with their books 
o 1 that day But a great turn of fortune was at hand. 

Scarcely had Charles risen from his bed when his attendants per- 
ceived that his utterance was indistinct, and that his thoughts seemed 
to be wandering Several men of rank had, as usual, assembled to 
see their sovereign shaved and dressed. He made an effort to 
converse with them in his usual gay style ; but his ghastly look 
surprised and alarmed them Soon his face grew black ; his eyes 
turned in his head ; he uttered a cry, staggered, and fell into the 
arms of one of his lords A physician who had charge of the royal 
retorts and crucibles happened to be present He had no lancet ; 
but he opened a vein with a penknife The blood flow’ed freely ; 
but the King was still insensible 

He was laid on his bed, where, during a short time, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth hung over him with the familiarity of a wife. But 
the alarm had been given The Queen and the Duchess of York 
were hastening to the room The favourite concubine was forced 
to retire to her own apartments Those apartments had been thrice 
pulled down and thrice rebuilt by her lover to gratify her caprice 
The very furniture of the chimney was massy silver. Several fine 
paintings, which properly belonged to the Queen, had been trans- 
ferred to the dwelling of the mistress Toe sideboards were piled 
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with richly wrou^t plate. In the niches stood cabinets, th< 
masteipieces of Japanese art On the hangings, fresh from tbe loomf 
of Paris, were depicted, in tints which no English tapestiy could 
rival, birds of gorgeous plumage, landscapes, hunting matches, the 
lordly terrace of Saint Germains, the statues and fountains oi 
Versailles. In the midst of this splendour, purchased b;f guilt and 
shame, the unhappy woman gave herself up to an agony id grief, 
which, to do her justice, was not wholly selfish. 

And now the gates of Whitehall, which ordmai’ily stood open tc 
all comers, were closed But persons whose faces were known wew 
still permitted to enter The antechambers and galleries were soon 
filled to overflowing , and even the sick room was crowded witli 
peers, privy councillors, and foreign mimsters. All the medical 
men of note in London were summoned So high did political 
animosities run that the presence of some Whig physicians was 
regarded as an extraordinary circumstance One Roman Catholii 
whose skill was 1;hen widely rei^wned, Doctor Thomas Short, 
was in attendance Several of the prescriptions have been preserved. 
One of them is signed by fourteen Doctors Tlie patient was bier 
largely Hot iron was applied to his head A loathsome volatile 
salt, extracted from human skulls, was forced into his mouth He 
recovered his senses ; but he was evidently in a situation of extreme 
danger 

The Queen was for a time assiduous in her attendance The 
Duke of York scarcely left his brother’s bedside The Primate and 
four other Bishops were then in London They remained at White- 
hall all day, and took it by turns to sit up at night in the King’s 
room The ilews of his illness filled the capital with sorrow and 
dismay For his easy temper and affable nmnners had won the 
affection of a large part of the nation ; and those who most disliked 
him preferred his unprincipled levity to the stem and earnest bigotry 
of his brother. 

On the morning of Thursday the fifth of February, the London 
Gazette announced that His Majesty was going on well, and wai 
thought by the physicians to bo out of danger The bells of all the 
churches rang merrily , and preparations for bonfires were made in 
the streets. But in the evening it was known that a relapse had 
taken place, and that the^Bledical attendants had given up all hope, 
The public mind was greatly disturbed ; but there was no disposition 
to tumult The Duke of York, who had already taken on himself 
to give orders, ascertained that the City was perfectly quiet, and 
that he might without difficulty be proclaimed as .soon as his brother 
should expire. 

The Kmg was in great pain, and complained that he felt as if a 
fire was burning within him Yet he bore up against his sufferings 
With a fortitude which did not seem to belong to his soft and luxuri- 
ous nature The sight of his misery affected his wife so much that 
she fainted, and was carried senseless to her chamber The Prelates 
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who wore in waiting had from the first exhorted him to prepare for 
his end. They now thought it their duty to address him in a Still 
more urgent manner William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
an honest and pious, though narrow-minded, man, used great 
freedom “It is time,’* he said, “ to speak out ; for, Sir, you are 
abput to appear before a Judge who is no respecter of persons.” 
The King answered not a word. 

Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, then tried his powers 
of persuasion He was a man of parts and learning, of quick sensi- 
bility and stainless virtue His elaborate works have long been 
forgotten ; but his morning and evening hymns are still repeated 
daily in thousands of dwellings Though, like most of his order, 
zealous for monarchy, he was no sycophant Before he became a 
Bishop\ he had maintained the honour of his gown by refusing, when 
the court was at Winchester, to lot Eleanor Gwynn lodge in the house 
which be occupied there as a prebendaiy Tl^o King had sense 
enough to respect so manly a i.pirit Of all the prelates he liked 
Ken the best It was to no purjiose, however, that the good Bishop 
now put forth all his eloquence ^His solemn and pathetic exhorta- 
tion awed and melted the bystanders to such a degree that some 
among them believed him to be filled with the same spirit which, in 
the old time, had, by the mouths of Nathan and Elias, called sinful 
princes to repentance C^harles, however, was unmoved. He made 
no objection indeed when the service for the Visitation of the Sick 
was read In reply to the pressing questions of the divines, he said 
that he was soriy for what he had done amiss ; and he suffered 
the absolution to be pronounced over him according to the forms of 
the Church of England but, when he was urged to declare that he 
died in the Communfon of that Church, he seemed not to hear what 
was said ; and nothing could induce him to take the Eucharist 
from the hands of the Bishops A table with bread and wine was 
brought to his bedside, but in vain Sometimes he said that there 
was no hurry, and sometimes that he was too weak 

Many attributed this apathy to contempt for divine things, and 
many to the stupor which often precedes death But there were 
in the palace a few persons who knew better. Charles had never been 
a sincere member of the Established Church His mind had long 
oscillated l^tween Hobbism and Popery When his health was 
good and his spirit high, he was a scoffer In his few serious moments 
he was a Roman Catholic The Duke of York was aware of this, but 
was entirely occupied with the care of his own interests He ha4 
ordered the qutports to be closed He had posted detachments 
of the Guards in different parts of the City He had also procured 
the feeble signature of the dying King to an instrument by which 
some duties, granted only till the demise of the Crown, were let to 
farm for a term of three years. These things occupied the attention 
of James to such a degree that, though, on ordinary occasions, he 
was indiscreetly and unseasonably eager to bring over proselytes 
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to his Church, he never reflected that hi^J brother was in danger of 
dying without the last sacraments. This neglect was the more 
extraordmary because the Duchess of York had, at the request of 
the Queen, suggested, on the morning on which the King was^taken 
ill, the propriety of procuring spiritual assistance For 8u<^ assist- 
ance Charles was at last indebted to an agency very different frot^ 
that of his pious wife and sister-in-law. A life of fn volity and vice 
had not extinguished in the Duchess of Portsmouth all sei|iiments 
of religion, or all that kindness which is the glory of her sex qiie 
French ambassador Banllon, who had come to the palace to inquire 
after the King, paid her a visit He found her in an agony of sorrow. 
She took him into a secret room and poui*ed out her whole heart to 
him. I have,” she said, “a thing of great moment to tell you. 
If it were known, my head would be in danger The King is really 
and truly a (‘athoJic , but he will die without lading reconciled to 
the Church His bedchamber is full of Protestant clergymen 1 
cannot enter it withfnit giving scandal The Duke is thinking only 
of himself Speak to him. Remind him that there is a soul at stake. 
He IS master now He can clear the room. Go this instant, 
or it will be too late ” * 

Banllon hastfniod to the bedchamber, took the Duke aside, and 
deliveiNad the message of the mistress The conscience of James 
smote him He started as if ronsefl from slee}), and declared that 
nothing should prevent him from disehargmg the sacred duty which 
had been too long delayed Se-veral sidiomes woi*e discussed and 
rejected At last the Duke commanded the crowd to stand aloof, 
went to the bed, stooped down, and whispered something which 
none of the apefctators could hear, but w^hich they supposed to be 
some question about affairs of state Charles answered iii an audible 
voice, “Yes, yes, with all my heart ” None of the bystanders, 
except the French Ambassador, guessed that the King was declaring 
his wish to be admitted into the bosom of the Church of Rome 

“ Shall I bring a priest ’ ” said the Duke “ Do, brother,” replied 
the sick man, “For (3od’b sake do, and lose no time But no; 
you will get into trouble ” “ If it costs me my life,’” said the Duke, 

“ I will fetch a priest ” ^ 

To find a priest, however, for such a purpose, at a moment’s notice, 
was not easy For, as the law then stood, the person who admitted 
a proselyte into the Roman Catholic Church was guilty of a capital 
crime The Count of (Jastel Melhor, a Portuguctae nobleman, who, 
driven by political troubles from his native land, had been hospitably 
received at the English court, undertook to procure a confessor. 
He had recourse to his countrymen who belonged to the Queen’s 
household ; but he found that none of her chaplains knew English 
or Fmnch enough to shrive the King. The Duke and Barillon were 
about to send to the Venetian minister for a clergyman, when they 
heard that a Benedictine monk, named JohnHuddleftton, happened 
to be at Whitehall. This man had, with great risk to himself » 
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mred the King's life after the battle of Worcester, and had, m that 
account, been, ever since the Restoration, a privileged person. In 
the sharpest proclamations which had been put forth against Popish 
priests, when false witnesses had inflamed the nation to fury, Huddle- 
ston had been excepted by name. He readily consejited to put 
his life a second time m peril for his prince ; but there was still 
a difficulty The honest monk was so illiterate that he did not know 
what he ought to say on an occasion of such importance He 
however obtained some hints, through the intervention of Castel 
Melhor, from a Portuguese ecclesiastic, and, thus instructed, was 
brought up the back stairs by Chiffinch, a confidential servant, who, 
if the satires of that age are to bo credited, had often introduced 
visitors of a very different description by the same entrance. The 
Duke then, in the King’s name, commanded all who were present 
to quit the room, except ^lewis Duras, Earl of Feversham, and John 
Granville, Earl of Bath. Both these Lords professed the Protestant 
religion ; but James conceive^ that he could c^unt on their fidelity. 
Feversham, a Frenchman of noble birth, and nephew of the great 
Turenne, held high rank in the English army, and was chamberlain 
to the Queen Bath was Groom of the Stole 

The Duke’s orders were obeyed , and even the physicians with- 
drew. The back door was then opened , and Father Huddleston 
entered A cloak had been thrown over his sacred vestments ; and 
his shaven crown was concealed by a flowing wig. “ Sir,” said the 
Duke, “ this good man once saved your life He now comes to save 
your soul ” Charles faintly answered, “ He is welcome " Huddle- 
ston went through his part better than had been expected He knelt 
by the bed, listened to the confession, pronounced the absolution, 
and administered extreme unction He asked if the King wished 
to receive the Lord’s supper “ Surely,” said Charles, “ if I am not 
unworthy ” The host was brought in Charles feebly strove to 
rise and kneel before it The priest bade him lie still, and assured 
him that God would accept the humiliation of the soul, and would 
not require the humiliation of the body. The King found so much 
difficulty in swallowing the bread that it was necessary to open the 
door and procure a glass of water This rite ended, the monk held 
up a crucifix before the penitent, charged him to fix his last thoughts 
on the sufferings of the Redeemer, and withdrew The whole 
ceremony had occupied about three quarters of an hour ; and, during 
that time, the court-iers who filled the outer room had communicated 
their suspicions to each other by whispers and significant glances. 
The door was at length thrown open, and the crowd again filled the 
chamber of death 

It was now late in the evening. The King seemed much relieved 
by what had passed His natural children were brought to his 
bedside, the Dukes of Grafton, Southampton, and Northumberland, 
sons of the Duchess of Cleveland, the Duke of Saint Albans, son of 
Eleanor Gwynn, and the Duke of Richmond, son of the Duchess of 
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Ohal4©8 blessed them «dl| but spoke with peculiar 
tmdertiesB to Biohmdod. On© iao© which should have V;een there 
was wanting* The eldest and best beloved child was an exile and a 
wanderer. His name was not once mentioned by his father 

During the night Charles earnestly recommended the Duchess 
of Portsmouth and her boy to the care of James ; “And do not/* 
he good*uatur©dly added, ‘ let poor Nelly starve.” The Queen sent 
excuses for her absence by J lalifax She said that she was too much 
disordered to resume her post by the couch, and implored pa^fdon 
for any offence whi(;h she might unwittingly have given, ” She 
ask my pardon, poor woman ! ” cried Charles , “ T ask hers with all 
j ly heart,” 

The morrung light began to peep through the windows of White- 
hall, and Charles desired the attendants to pull aside the curtams, 
that he might have one rnOro look at the day Ho remarked that 
it was time to wind up a clock which stood near his lied These little 
circumstances were Tong remembered* because they proved beyond 
dispute that, when he declared himself a Roman Catholic, he was 
in full possession of his faculties He apologised to those who stood 
round him all night for the trouble which he had caused He had 
been, he said, a most unconscionable time dying ; but he hoped 
that they would excuse it This was the last glmipse of that ex- 
quisite urbamty, so often found potent to charm away the resentment 
of a justly incensed nation. Soon after dawn the speech of the dying 
man failed. Before ten his senses were gone Great numbers had 
repaired to the churches at the hour of morning service When the 
prayer for the King was road, loud groans and sobs showed how 
deeply his people felt for him At noon on Friday, the sixth of 
February, he passed away without a struggle 


J OHN Bunyan ^ 

This IS an eminently beautiful and splendid edition of a book 
which well deserves all that the printer and the engraver can do 
for it. The Life of Bunyan is, of coui’se, not a performance which 
can add much to the literary reputation of such a writer as Mr 
Southey But it is written in excellent English, and, for the most 
part, in an excellent spirit Mr Southey propounds, we need not 
say, many opinions from which we altogethei dissent ; and his 
attempts to excuse the odious persecution to which Bunyan was 
subjected have sometimes moved our indignation But we will 
avoid this topic. We are at present much more inclined to join in 
paying homage to the genius of a great man than to engage in a 
controversy concerning Church-government and toleration 


1 The PilgrirrC 8 Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan By Robert 
Southey. Esq,, LL.D . Poet-Laureate. 8vo. London: 1830. 
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We mtiet not pass without notice the engravings with which 
volume IS decorated. Some of Mr Heath's woodcuts are admirably 
designed and executed. Mr Martin’s illustrations do not please 
us quite so well. His Valley of the Sliadow of Death is not that 
Valley of the Shadow of Death which Bunyan imagined. At all 
events, it is not that dark and horrible glen which has from childhood 
been in om* mind’s eye. The valley is a cavern ; the quagmire is a 
lake : the straight path runs zigzag : and Christian appears like a 
speck in the darkness of the immense vault We miss, too, those 
hideous forms which make so striking a part of the description of 
Bunyan, and which Salvator Rosa would have loved to draw. It is 
with unfeigned diffidence that we pronounce judgment on any 
question relating to the art of painting But it appears to us that 
Mr Martin has not of latp been fortimate in his choice of subjects 
He sh^ould never have attempted to illustrate the Paradise Lost 
There can be no two maimerb more directly opposed to each other 
than the manner of his painting and the manner of Milton’s poetry. 
Those things which are mere acoessories in the descriptions become 
the principal objects in the pictures , and those figures which are 
most prominent m the descriptions can be detected in the pictures 
only by a very close scrutiny Mr Martin has succeeded perfectly 
in representing the pillars and candelabras of Pandaemonium, 
But he has forgotten that Milton’s Pandaemonium is merely the 
background to Satan In the picture, the Archangel is scarcely 
visible amidst the endless colonnades of his infernal palace. Milton’s 
Paradise, again, is merely the background to his Adam and Eve. 
But m Mr Martin’s picture the laiulsca}>e is everything Adam, Eve, 
and Raphael, attract much less notice than the lake and the moun- 
tains, the gigantic Howers, and the giraffes which feed upon them. 
We read that James II sat to Verelst, the great flower-painter When 
the performance was finished, his majesty appeared in the midst of 
a bower of sun-flowers and tulips, which completely drew away all 
attention from the central figure All who looked at the portrait 
took it for a flower-piece Mr Martin, we think, introduces his 
immeasurable spaces, his innumerable multitudes, his gorgeous 
prodigies of architecture and landscape, almost as unseasonably as 
Verelst introduced his flower-pots and nosegays If Mr Martin 
were to paint Lear in the storm, we suspect that the blazing sky, 
the sheets of ram, the swollen torrents, and the tossing forest would 
draw away all att.ention from the agonies of the insulted king and 
father If he wore to paint the death of Lear, the old man asking 
the hy-starulers to undo his Imttori, would be thrown into the shade 
by a vast blaze of pavilions, standards, armour, and heralds’ coats. 
Mr Martin would illustrate the Orlando Furioso well, the Orlando 
Innamorato still better, the Arabian Nights best of all. Fairy 
palaces and gardens, porticoes of agate, and groves flowering with 
emeralds and rubies, inhabited by people for whom nobody cares, 
these are his proper domain He would succeed admirably m the 
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ground of Aloina. or mausioii of Aladdin, liut h© 
fliiould avoid Milton and Bunyaoi. 

fll© ohara4it©ri£Ftic peculiarity of The PUgrim^e Pro0‘ese is tliai 
it is the only work kind which possoBses a strong human 

interest Other ah cj^orieB only amuse the fancy. The allegory 
of Bunyan has bwnifeaa by many thousands with tears. Thein 
are some good allegories^ Johnson s works, and some of stin''high^ 
merit by Addisoirf ‘ In these performances there is, pediaps, as 
much wit and ingenuity as m The Pilgrim's Progress But the 
pleasure which is produced by the Vision of Mirza, the Vision of 
Theodore, the genealogy of Wit, or the contest between Best and 
Labour, is exactly similar to the pleasure which we denve from on© 
of Cowley’s odes or from a canto of Hudibras, It is 0 pleasure 
which belongs wholly to the miderstandmg, and m which the feelings 
have no part whatever Nay, even Spenser himself, though assuredly 
one of the greatesgjioetithat ever lived, could not eucceed in the 
attempt to make all Jgoiy interesting , It was in vain that he lavished 
the riches of his mind on the House of Pride and the House of 
Temperance. One unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousness, 
pervades the whole of the Fairy Qu^en We become sick of Cardinal 
Virjbues and Deadly Sins, and long for the society of plain men and 
women Of the persons who read the first canto, not one in ten 
reaches the end of the first book, and not one in a hundred perseveres 
to the end of the poem. Very few and very weary are those who are 
in at the death of the Blatant Beast If the last six books, which 
are said to have been destroyed in Ireland, had been preserved, 
we doubt whether any heart less stout than that of a commentator 
would have held out to the end 

It is not so with The Pilgrim's Progress That wonderful book, 
while it obtains admiration from the most fastidious critics, is loved 
by those who are too simple to admire it Dr Johnson, all whose 
studies were desultoiy, and who hated, as he said, to read books 
through, made an exception in favour of The Pilgrim's Progress 
That work was one of the two or three works which he wished longer. 
It was by no common merit that the illiterate sectary extracted 
praise like this from the most pedantic of critics and the most 
bigoted of Tories In the wildest parts of Scotland The Pilgrim's 
Progress is the delight of the peasantry In every nursery The 
Pilgrim's Pogress is a greater favourite than Jack the Oiant-killer . 
Every reader knows the straight and narrow path as well as he 
knows a road m which he has gone backward and forward a hundred 
times This is the highest rmracle of genius, that things which are 
not should be as though they were, that the imaginations of one 
mind should become the personal recollections of another. And this 
miracle the tmker has wrought. There is no ascent, no declivity, 
no resting-place, no tum-stile, with which we are not perfectly 
acquainted. The wicket gate, and the desolate swamfi which 
separates it from the City of Destruction, the long lifie of road, as 
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straight as a rule can make it, the Interpreter’s house, and ail itB 
fair shows, the prisoner in the iron cage, the palace, at the doors of 
which armed men kept guard, and on the battlements of which 
walked persons clothed all in gold, the cross and the sepulchre, the 
steep hill and the pleasant arbour, the stately front of the House 
Beautiful by the wayside, the chained lions crouching in the porch, 
the low, green valley ot Humiliation, rich with grass and covered 
with flocks, all are as well Imown to us as the sights of our o\\Ta 
street. Then we come to the narrow place where Apollyon strode 
right across the whole breadth of the way, to stop the journey of 
Christian, and where afterwards the pillar was sot up to testify how 
bravely the pilgrmi had fought the good fight As we advance, 
the valley becomes deeper and deeper The shade of the precipices 
on both sides falls blacker ^and blacker The clouds gather overhead. 
Doleful voices, the clanking of chains, and the rushing of many feet 
to and fro, are heard through the darkness The way. hardly dis- 
cernible m gloom, runs (dose by^the mouth of the burning pit, which 
sends forth its flames, its noisome smoko, and its hideous shapes, 
to terrify the adventurer Thence he goes on, e midst the snares and 
pitfalls, with the mangled bodies of those who have perished lying 
lu the ditch by his side At the ond of the long dark valley he passes 
the dens in which the old giants dwelt, amidst the bones of those 
whom they had slam 

Then the road passes stiaight on through a waste moor, till at 
length the towers of a distant city appear befoi*e the traveller ; 
and soon ho is in the midst of the innumerable multitudes of Vanity 
Fair There are the jugglers and the apes, the shops and the puppet- 
shows There are Italian Row, and French Row, and Spamsh Row, 
and Britain Row, with their crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, 
jabbormg all the languages of the earth 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine, and through 
the meadow of liiies, along the bank of that pleasant nver which 
IS bordered on both sides by fruit-trees. On the left side branches 
off the path leading to the horrible castle, the court-yard of which 
IS paved with the skulls of pilgrims ; and right onward are the sheep- 
folds and orchards ol the Delectable Mountains 

From the Delectable Mountains, the way lies through the fogs 
and briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here and there a bed of 
soft cushions spread under a green arbour And beyond is the 
land of Beulah, where the flowers, the graves, and the songs of birds 
never cease, and where the sun shines night and day. Thence are 
plainly seen the golden pavements and streets of pearl, on the other 
side of that black and cold nver over which there is no bridge 

All the stages of the journey, all the forms which cross or over- 
take the pilgrims, giants, and hobgoblins, ill-favoured ones and 
shining ones, the tall, comely, swarthy Madam Bubble, with her 
great purse by her side, and her fingers playing with the money, 
the black man m the bright vesture, Mr Worldly Wiseman and my 
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Xiord Hatogood, Mr Talkatm and Mrs Timorous, all are aetually 
beings to us. We follow the travellers throllgh their 
allegorical progress with interest not inferior to that wil^ which we 
follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, or Jeanie Beans from. 
Edinburgh to London. Bunyan is almost the only writ^ vdio ever" 
gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete In the works of , 
many celebrated authors, men aro mere personihcations We have , 
not a jealous man, but jealousy, not a traitor, but perfidy,, not a 
patriot, but patriotism. The mind of Bunyan, on the contrary* 
was so imaginative that perBonifications, when he dealt with them, 
became men A dialogue lietween two qualities, m his dream, has 
mote dramatic effect than a dialogue between two human b©in|^ 
in most plays. In this respect the genius of Bimyan boro a great 
resemblance to that of a man who had very little else in common 
with him, Percy Bysshe Shelley The strong imagination of Shelley 
made him an idolater in his own despite Out of the most indefinite 
tenns of a hard, cifld, dark, metaphysical system, he made a gorgeous 
Pantheon, full of beautiful, majestic, and life-like forms He turned 
atheism itself into a mythology, rich with visions as glorious as the 
gods that live m the marble of*Phidiaw, or the virgin saints that 
smile on us from the canvas of Murillo The Spirit of Beauty, the 
Principle of Good, the Principle of Evil, when he treated of them, 
ceased to be abstractions They tofik shape and coloui They were 
no longer mere words; but “ int»elligible fomis” , “fair humani- 
ties”; objects of love, of aiioration, or of fear As there 
can be no stronger sign of a mind destitute of the poetical faculty 
than that tendency which was so common among the writers of the 
French school to turn images into abstractions, Venus, for example, 
into Love, Minerva into Wisdom, Mars into M'ar, and Bacchus into 
Festivity, so there can bo no stronger sign of a mind truly poetical 
than a disposition to reverse this abstracting process, and to make 
individuals out of generalities Some of the metaphysical and 
ethical theones of Shelley were certainly most absurd and pernicious. 
But we doubt whether any modem poet lias possessed in an equal 
degree some ivf the highest qualities of the great ancient masters. 
The words bard and inspiration, which seem so cold and affected 
when applied to other modem writers, have a perfect propriety 
when applied to him He w^as not an author, but a baid His 
poetry seems not to have been an art, but an inspiration Had he 
lived to the full age of man, he might not unpiobably have given to 
the world some great work of the very highest rank in design and 
execution. But alas ! 

6 Ad</)vis l>6oif dtva 

rbp Mwtraty ifjiXov dvdpa, rbv ov "^vixffxiLffLV dinx^V’ 

But we must return to Bunyan The PilgrwCs Progress un- 
doubtedly is not a perfect allegory The tjqies are often inconsistent 
with each other : and sometimes the allegorical disguise is altogether 
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tihrowii off. The river, for example, is emblematic of death ; and 
we are told that every human being must pass through the river. 
But Faithful does not pass through it. He is martyred, not in 
shadow, but in reality, at Vanity Fair. Hopeful talks to Christian 
about Esau’s birthright and about his own convictions of sin as 
Bunyan might have talked with one of his own congregation. The 
\ damsels at the House Beautiful catechize Christiana’ s boys, as any 
good ladies might catechize any boys at a Sunday School But we 
do not believe that any man, whatever might be his genius, and 
whatever his good luck, could long continue a figurative history 
without falling into many inconsistencies We are sure that m- 
ocpisistencies, scarcely loss gross than the worst into which Bunyan 
has fallen, may be found in the short-est and most elaborate allegories 
of the Spectator and the Rambler The Tale of « T'nh and the History 
of J o\n Bull swarm with similar errors, if the name of error can be 
properly' applied to that which is unavoidable It is not easy to 
make a simile go on all -fours But we belie v^^ that no human 
ingenuity could produce such a centipede as a long allegory m which 
the correspondence between the outward sign and the thing signified 
should be exactly preserved Certainly no writer, ancient or 
modern, has yet achieved the adventure The best thing, on the 
whole, that an allegonst can do, is to present to his readers a succes- 
sion of analogies, each of which may sejiarately be striking and 
happy, without looking very nicely to see whether they harmonize 
with each other. This Bunyan has done , and, though a mmute 
scrutiny may detect inconsistencies in every page of his Tale, the 
general effect which the Tale produces on all persons, learned and 
unlearned, proves that he has done well The passages which it is 
most difficult to defend are those m which he altogether drops the 
allegory, and puts m the mouth of his pilgrims religious ejaculations 
and disqmsitions, better suited to his own pulpit at Bedford or 
Reading than to the Enchanted Giound or to the Interpreter’s 
Garden Yet even these passages, though we will not imdertako 
to defend them against the ob]ections of critics, we feel that we could 
ill spare We feel that the story owes much of its charm to these 
occasional glimpses of solemn and affecting subjects, which will not 
be hidden, which force themselves thiough the veil, and appear 
before us in their native aspect The effect is not unlike that winch 
is said to have been produced on the ancient stage, when the eyes 
of the actor were seen flaming through his mask, and giving life 
and expression to what would else have been an inanimate and un- 
interesting disguise 

It is very amusing and very instructive to compare The Ptlgrvmfs 
Progress with the Grace Abounding The latter work is indeed one 
of the most remarkable pieces of autobiography in the world It 
IS a full and open confession of the fancies which passed through the 
mind of an illiterate man, whose affections wore wann, whose nerves 
were irritable, whoso imagination was ungovernablu, and who 
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was under the influence of the strongest religious e^coitement. In 
whatever age Bunyan had hi^ed, the history of his feelings would; 
in all probability, have been very eunous But the tune in which 
his lot was cast was the time of a great stirring of the human min|J« 
A tremendous burst of public feeling, produced by tlit^ tyranny oi 
the hierarchy, menaced the old ecclesiastical institutions with 
destruction To the gloomy regularity of one intolerant Churcfc 
had succeeded the licence of innumerable sects, drunk with tlie sweet 
and heady must of their now liberty Fanaticism, engendered by 
persecution, and destined to engender persecution in turn, spread 
rapidly through society Even the sti ongest and most commanding 
minds were not proof against this strange taint. Any time might 
have produced Greorge Fox and James Naylor But to one time 
alone belong the frantic delusions of such a statesman as Vane, 
and the hysterical tears of such a soldier as Cromwell 

The history o^ Bimyan is the history of a most excitable mmd 
in an age of excitement By most of his biographers ho has been 
treated with gross injustice They have understood m a popular 
sense all those strong terms of s^lf -condemnation which he employed 
in a theological sense They have, theieforo, represented him as an 
abandoned wretch, reclaimed by means almost miraculous, or, to 
use their favounte rnetaphoi , “ as a brand plucked from the burning 
Mr Ivimey calls him the depraved Bimyan and the wicked Tinker 
of Elstow Surely Mr Ivimoy ought to have boon too familiar with 
the bitter accusations which the most pious people are m the habit 
of bnngmg against themselves, to understand literally all the strong 
expressions which are to be found m the Grace Aboundtng It is 
quite clear, as Mi Southey most justly remarks, that Bimyan never 
was a vicious man He marned very early , and he solemnly 
declares that he was strictly faithful to his wife He does not appear 
to have been a drunkard. He owns, indeed, that, when a boy, 
hs never spoke without an oath But a single admonition cured 
him of this bad habit for life ; and the cure must have been wrought 
early ; for at eigliteon he was in the army of the Parliament ; and, 
if he had earned the vice of profaneness into that service, he would 
doubtless have received something more than an admonition from 
Sergeant Bind-thoir-kmgs-in-chains, or Captain Hew-Agag-in-piecos- 
before-the-Lord Bell-nngmg and playing at hockey on Sundays 
seem to have been the worst vices of this depraved tmker , They 
would have passed for virtues with Archbishop Laud. It is quite 
clear that, from a very early age, Bunyan was a man of strict life 
and of a tender conscience. “He had been,” says Mr Southey, 

“ a blackguard.” Even this we thmk too hard a censure Bunyan 
was not, we admit, so fine a gentleman as Lord Digby ; but he was 
a blackguard no otherwise than as every labouring man that ever 
lived has been a blackguard. Indeed, Mr Southey acknowledges 
this “ Such he might have been expected to bo by his birth, 
breeding, and vocation. Scarcely, indeed, by possibility, could he 
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liavo been otherwise *’ A man whose manners and sentiments are 
dseidedly below those of his class deserves to be called a blackguard. 
But it is surely unfair to apply so strong a word of reproach to one 
4*Who is only what the great mass of every community must inevitably 
be. 

Those horrible internal conflicts which Bunyan has described 
with so much power of language prove, not that he was a worse 
man than his neighbours, but that his mind was constantly occupied 
by religious considerations, that his fervour exceeded his knowledge, 
and that his imagmation exercised despotic power over his body and 
mind Ho heard voices from heaven He saw strange visions of 
distant hills, pleasant and sunny as his own Delectable Mountains 
Prom those abodes he was shut out, and placed in a dark and hornble 
wilderness, where he wandered through ice and snow, striving to 
make his way into the happy region of light At one time he was 
seized with an inclination to work miracles At ^nother time he 
thought himself actually possessed hy the devil He could distinguish 
the blasphemous whispers He felt his infernal enemy pulling at 
his clothes behind him He. spume^ with his feet and struck with 
his hands at the destroyer Sometimes ho was tempted to sell his 
part m the salvation of mankind Sometimes a violent impulse 
urged him to start up from his food, to fall on liis knees, and to liroak 
forth into prayer At length he fancied that he had committed the 
unpardonable sin His agony convulsed his robust frame He was, 
he says, as if his breast-bone would split ; and this he took for a 
sign that he was destmed to burst asunder like Judas The agitation 
of his nerves made all his movements tremulous , and this trembling, 
he supposed, was a visible mark of his reprobation, like that which 
had been set on Cam • At oiio tune, mdeod, an encouraging voice 
seemed to rush in at the window, like the noise of wind, but very 
pleasant, and commanded, as he says, a great calm in his soul 
At another time, a word of comfort ‘'was spoke loud unto him; 
it showed a great word; it seemed to Ix) writ in great letters” 
But these mtervals of ease were short His state, during two years 
and a half, was generally the most hoiTible that the human mind 
can imagine “ I walked,” says he, with his own peculiar eloquence, 
“ to a neighbouring town , and sat down upon a settle in the street, 
and fell into a very deep pause about the most fearful state my sin 
had brought me to , and, after long musing, I lifted up my head ; 
but methought T saw as if the sun that shineth m the heavens did 
grudge to give me light ; and as if the very stones in the street, 
and tiles upon the houses, did band themselves agamst me Me- 
thought that they all combined together to banish mo out of the 
world. I was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell among them, 
because I had sinned agamst the Saviour Oh, how happy now 
was every creature over I ! for they stood fast, and kept their station. 
But I was gone and lost ” Scarcely any madhouse could produce 
an instance of delusion so strong, or of misery so acute. 
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It was through this Valley of the Shadow of Death, overhung by 
darkness, peopled with devils, resounding with blasphemy and 
lamentation, and passing amidst quagmires, snares, and pitfalls, 
close by the very mouth of hell, that Bunyaai journeyed to^that 
bright and fruitful land of Beulah, in whieh ho bojoumed d^ing 
latter i>eriod of his pilgrimage The only traeo which cruel 
sufferings and temptations seem to have left behind tl^m tHi 
affectionate compassion for those who were still m the,;Swtf in which 
he had once been. Religion has scareidy ever worn a/fomi so calnfl 
and soothing as in his allegory The feeling which predominate^ 
through the whole book xs a feeling of tenderness for weak, timid, and 
harassed minds The character of Mr Fearing, of Mr Feeblemmd 
of Mr Despondency and his daughter Miss Muchafraad, the acoouiil 
of poor Littlefaith who was robbed by the three \hieves of hn 
spending money, the description of Christian’ s terror irr^he dungeons 
of Giant Despair and in his passage through the riveX all clearlj 
show how strong a sympathy Bunyan felt, after his owirmind had 
become clear and cheerful, for peisons afflicted with \jeligiom 
melancholy ^ 

Mr Southey, who has no iovo for the Calvinists, admits that, ii 
Calvinism had never worn a blacker appearance than m Btmjsanb 
works, it would never have become a term of reproach. In : act 
those works of Bimyan with which we are acquainted are bj nc 
means more Calvinistic than the articles and homilies of the Chi ircl 
of England The moderation of his opinions on the subject of pre 
destination gave offence to some zealous persons We have see: i ar 
absurd allegory, the heroine of which ib named Hephzibah, writer 
by some raving supralapsarian preacher who was dissatisfied witl: 
the mild theology of The PtlgrvtrC s Progre^ In this foolish b^k 
if we recollect rightly, the Interpreter is called the Enlightener, knd 
the House Beautiful is Castle Strength Mr Southey tells us tka1 
the Catholics had also their Pilgrtm'e Progress, without a Giant Po™ 
m which the Interpreter is the Director, and the House Beautifiy 
Grace’s Hall It is surely a remarkable proof of the power oi 
Bunyan’ 8 genius, that two religious parties, both of which regarded 
his opinions as heterodox, should have had recourse to' him foi 
assistance 

There are, we think, some characters and scenes in The PilgnmU 
Progress, which can be fully comprehended and enjoyed only by 
persons familiar with the history of the times through which Bunyan 
lived The character of Mr Greatheart, the guide, is an example. 
His fighting is, of course, allegorical ; but the allegory js not strictly 
preservfid. He delivers a sermon on imputed righteousness to hit 
companions ; and, soon after, he gives battle to Giant Grim, whe 
had taken upon him to back the lions He expounds the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah to the household and guests of Gaius ; and then h€ 
sallies out to attack Slaygood, who was of the nature of ffesh-eaters, 
m his den. These are inconsistencies ; but they are inconsistencies 
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which add, we think, to the interest of the narrative. We have not 
the least doubt that Bunyan had in view some stout old Oreatheart 
of Naseby and Worcester, who prayed with his men before he drilled 
them, who knew the spiritual state of every dragoon in his troop, 
and who, with the praises of God in his mouth, and a two-ed^ed 
^word in his hand, had turned to flight, on many fields of battle, the 
swearing, drunken bravoes of Rupert and Lunsford 

Every age produces such men as By-ends But the middle of 
the seventeenth century was eminently prolific of such men Mr 
Southey thinks that the satire was aimed at some particular in- 
dividual ; and this seems by no means improbable At all events, 
Bunyan must have known many of those hypocrites who followed 
religion pnly when religion walked m silver slippers, when the sun 
shone, and when the people applauded Indeed, he might have 
easily found all the kindred of By-ends among the public men of his 
time He might have found among the peers my Lprd Turn-about, 
my Lord Time-server, and my Lord Fair-speech , in the House of 
Commons, Mr Smoothman, Mr Anything, and Mr Facmg-both-ways ; 
nor would “ the parson of the parisl^, Mr Two-tongues,” have b^n 
wanting The town of Bedford probably contained more than one 
politician who, after contriving to raise an estate by seeking the Lord 
dunng the reign of the saints, contrived to keep what he had got by 
persecuting the saints during the reign of the strumpets — and more 
than one priest who, during repeated changes m the discipline and 
doctrines of the Church, had remained constant to nothing but his 
benefice. 

One of the most remarkable passages m ne Ptlgnm's Progress 
IS that m which the proceedings against Faithful are descnbed It is 
impossible to doubt that Bunyan intended to satirize the mode m 
which state trials were conducted under Charles II The licence 
given to the witnesses for the prosecution , the shameless partiality 
and ferocious insolence of the judge, the precipitancy and the blind 
rancour of the jury, remind us of those odious mummeries which, 
from the Restoration to the Revolution, were merely forms pre- 
liminary to hanging, drawing, and quartering Lord Hategood 
performs the office of counsel for the prisoners as well as Scroggs 
himself could have performed it 

Judge Thou nmagate, heretic, and traitor, hast thou heard what 
these honest gentlemen have witnessed against thee ? 

Faithful May I speak a few words in my own defence ? 

Judge Sirrah, sirrah ’ thou deservest to live no longer, but to 
be slam immediately upon the place ; yet, that all men may see 
our gentleness to thee, let us hear what thou, vile runagate, hast 
to say 

No person who knows the state trials can be at a loss for parallel 
cases. Indeed, write what Bunyan would, the baseness and cruelty 
of the lawyers of those times “ sinned up to it still,” and even went 
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beyond it The imaginary trial of Faithful, before a jury composed 
of personified vices, was just and merciful, when coin|iared with 
the real trial of Alice Lisle before that tribunal where ml the vices 
sat m the person of Jeffreys 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to eveiy reader, an^^. invaluabl^ 
as a study to every person who wishes to obtain a wide command 
over the English language The vocabulary is the vocabulary of 
the common people There is not an expression, if e^xofept a 
few technical terms of theology, which would puzzle the rudest 
peasant We have observc'd several jiages which do not contain a 
single word of more than two syllables. Yet no writer has said 
more exactly what ho meant to say Foi magnificence, for pathos, 
for vehement exhoHaiion, for subtle disquisition, for every purpose 
of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this homely dialect, the 
dialect of plain working men, was perfectly aufiicient There is no 
book in our literature on which we w^ould so readily stake the fame 
of the old unpolluted English language, no book which shows so 
well how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and how 
little it has been improved by all that it has borrowed 

Cowper said, forty or fifty years ago, that he dared not name 
John Bunyan m his verse, for fear of moving a sneer To our 
refined forefathers, we suppose. Lord Roscommon’s Essay on 
Translated Verse, and the Duke of l^uckinghamshiie’s Essay on 
Poetry , appeared to be compositions infinitely superior to the 
allegory of the jireachmg tinker We live m better times , and we 
are not afraid to say, that, though there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half of the seventeenth century, there 
were only two minds which possessed tlie imaginati\e faculty in a 
very eminent degree One of those minds iwodiiced Paradise Lost^ 


the other The Pilifim's Progress 


LTr Johnson 


Johnson grown old. Johnson in the fullness of IvnTTamo ?Sn^ in' 


enjoyment of a competent foitune, is better known to us than any 
other man in history Everything about him, his coat, his wig, his 
figure, his face, his scrofula, his St Vitus’s dance, his rolling w^alk, 


his blinking eye, the outward signs which too clearly marked his 
approbation of his dinner, his insatialile appetite for fish-sauce and 
veal-pie with plums, hi’s inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick 
of touching the posts as he wralked, his mysterious practice of 
treasuring up scraps of orange peel, his morning slumbers, his 
midnight disputations, his contortions, hie mutterings, his gruntings, 
his puffings, his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, his sarcastic 
wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, hifi 


queer inmates, old Mr Levett and blind Mrs Williams, the cat Ho<^e 
and the negro Frank, all are as familiar to us as the objects by which 
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we have been stirrounded from childhood. But we have no minute 
information respecting those years of Johnson’s life during which 
hi8 character and his manners liecame immutably fixed. Wo know 
him, not as he was known to the men of his own generation, but as 
he was known to men whoso father he might have been That 
celebrated club of which he was the most distinguished member 
contained few persons wlio could remember a tune when his fame 
was not fully established, and his habits completely formed He had 
made himself a name in literature while Reynolds and the Wartons 
were still boys He was about twenty years older than Burke, 
Goldsmith, and Gerard Hamilton, about thirty years older than 
Gibbon, Beauclerk, and Langton, and about forty years older than 
Lord Stowell, Sir William Jones, and Windham Boswell and Mrs 
Thrale, i>he two writers fron^ whom we derive most of our knowledge 
respecting him, never saw him till long after he was 6fty years old, 
till most of his great works had become classical, a^d till the pension 
bestowed on him by the Crown had placed him above poverty. Of 
those eminent men who were his most intimate associates towards 
the close of his life, the only one, as far as we remember, who knew 
him during the first ten or twelve years of his residence m the 
capital, was David Garrick , and it does not appear that, during 
those years, David Garrick saw much of his fellow townsman 

Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when the con- 
dition of a man of letters was most miserable and degraded. It 
was a dark night between two sunny days The age of patronage 
had passed away The age of general curiosity and intelligence 
had not arrived . . . 

Johnson came among them the solitaiy specimen of a past age. 
the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks , the last 
of that generation of authors whose alijeet misery and whose die*- 
solute manners had furnished inc^xhaustiblo matter to the satirical 
genius of Pope From natuie, he had received an uncouth figure, 
a diseased constitution, and an irutable temper The maimer in 
which the earlier years of hi.s inanhooil had been passed hod given 
to his demeanour, and even to his moral chaiwter, some peculiarities 
appalling to the civilised beings who were the companions of his 
old age The perversi' irregularity of his hours, the slovenliness of 
his person, his fits of strenuous exertion, interrupted by long intervals 
of sluggishness, his strange abstinence, and his equally strange 
voracity, his active benevolence, contrasted with the constant 
rudeness and the occasional ferocity of his manners in society, 
made him, in the opinion of those with whom he lived during the 
last twenty years of his life, a complete original An original he 
was, undoubtedly, in some respects ; but, if we possessed fnll in- 
formation concerning those who shared his early hardships, we 
should probably find that what we call his singulariiaes of manner 
were, for the most part, failings which he had in common with 
bhe class to which he belonged. He ate at Streatham Park as he 
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had b©en used to ©at behind the screen at St John’s date, jw^hen he 
was ashamed to show his ragged 'iloihes. He ate as it was natural 
that a man should eat, who, during a great part of his life, had 
passed the morning in doubt whether ho should have food I6r the 
afternoon The habits of his early life had accustomed hitn to bear 
privation with fortitude, but not to taste pleasure with mOdcfatifu^ 
He could fast ; but, when he did not fast, he tore hi« dinner likj© a 
famished wolf, with the veins swelling on his f(»rehead/'' and the 
perspiration running down his cheeks He scarcely ever took wine ; 
but, when he drank it, he drank it greedily and iii large turnUers. 
These were, in fact, mitigated symptoms of that same moral disease 
which raged with such deadly malignity in his fnends Savage and 
Boyse. The roughness and violence which he showed m society 
were to be expected from a man whose temper, not naturally gentle, 
had been long tried by the bitterest calamities, by the want of meat, 
of fire, and of cloth<|8, by the importunity of creditors, by the insol- 
ence of booksellers, by the derision of fools, by the insincerity of 
patrons, by that bread which is the bitterest of all food, by those 
stairs which are the most toilsome qf all paths, liy that defeiTed hope 
which makes the heart sick Through all these things the ill- 
drossed, coarEk.*, ungainly pedant had struggled manfully up to 
eminence and command. 
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Ezekcises 

(i) In Batson’s essays you arrive for the first time at the art of a 
past master 

Try to write essays on all the subjects which he treats and com- 
pare your results with his One result will bo that you will see the 
difference between padding and real body There will be other 
differences What are they ’ 

(ii) Learn by heart as many of Bacon’s essays here given as 
you can 

(iii) Condense the extract from Bunyan to 300 words 

(iv) Condense the extract from Swift to 300 woids 

(v) What are the mffin differences between the style of Swift 
and that of Milton 

(vi) Condense ‘‘ The Vision of Mirzah” to 3(V> words 

(vii) Having read “ Sir Roger st Church,” write similar essays on 
Sir Roger in an Aeroplane. Sir Roger in a Submarine, Sir Roger m a 
Modem London Hotel, Sir Roger in the Tube, etc 

(viii) Write a poem on Doctor Johnson 

(ix) Wherein lie the charm and lovableness of Lamb’s style? 

(x) Write a poem or an essay on Walking Tours, after reading 
Hazlitt 

(xi) What are the peculiar characteristics of Carlyle’s style ^ 

(xii) Condense Macaulay’s account of the Death of Charles TI 
to 300 words 

(xiii) Find out the meaning of all the woids in these extracts 
which you do not at once understand 

(xiv) Take all these words and try to bring them m naturally in 
a connected piece of jirose on any subject you like You will find 
it difficult unless you take ” A Nightmare ” for your subject. Why 
not ^ 

(xv) Write an article of 300 words calculated to draw visitors to 
a holiday resort real or imaginary 

(xvi) Write a dialogue between any two famous people, alive or 
dead, in history or fiction, on any modem subject of interest— 
e g between Shakespeare and Milton on Women’s WdtTk in War 
Time 
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A HOME LIBRARY 

A LENDING LIBRARY is a great boon, but the true lover of 
literature will not rest content with borrowing books. He 
will wish to own them and will take an early opportunity of 
beginning to form a private library 

It is necessary, for ordinary people at least, that books 
should be found which are comparatively inexpensive, and in 
this respect, no country in the wqrld is more favourably situ- 
ated than our own Well -printed and well-bound books can 
be obtained at a low price, nearly all the standard books being 
included in two famous collections known respectively as 
“ The World’s Classics ” (Oxford Press) and “ Ever3man’s 
Library” (Dent*& Sons) The books in both these series are 
printed in very readable type, a necessary quality of a com- 
panionable book Certain “ copyright ” books, written by 
later authors, are not included in these two ‘“libraries,” and 
for these essential books a larger price must be paid — e g for 
a complete Tennyson or Browning 

1 have taken the lists of these two libraries and selected a 
number of volumes which will appeal to many varied tastes. 
These first lists do not pretend to be complete or comprehensive, 
nor are the books arranged in order of time, but as the titles 
occur in the publishers’ lists Tliey include some books by 
modern authors who have already become “ classic ” and whose 
work may interest you. When you have bought these volumes 
you will have secured a good beginnmg for a library — but 
only a beginning. 

You will find that constant reading of the “ classics ” of 
English literature will not help you very much in writing 
essays, and you would be well advised to add to your home 
library a number of books on matters of to-day. For this 
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piiipose yon will find plenty of choice in certain other collec- 
tions, such as “ The Home University Library ” (Williams & 
Norgate), “ The (Cambridge Manualsj” (Cambridge Press), 
and “ The People’s Books ” (Nelson Sons). I have dealt 
similarly witli the lists of these librariei, and my selections are 
given below, together with a few miscellaneous volumes from 
other publishing houses 


THE WORLD’S CL JSSIOS 

1'. Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre 

4 Oliver Goldsmith’s The Vu'ar of Wol^efi^eld 

5 Hazlitt’s Table Ta^lc 

6 Emerson’s Essays 

9 Barham’s The Ingoldshy Jbegends-"^^ j 
11 C Darwin’s Origin of Species 

13 English Songs and Ballads 

14 C Bronte’s Shirley 
16 Herrick’s Poem« 

18 Pope’s Horner^ 8 Iliad 

21 Poe’s Tales 

22 White’s Selhorne. 

23 De Quincey’s Opium-Eater 
30 Emerson’s English Traits 
32 Selected English Essays 

36 Pope’s Homer" s Odyssey 

37 Dry den’s Virgil 
40 Tristram Shandy 

45 English Prose: Mandeville to EusJk'^n 

49 Thomas a Kernpis’ Of the Imitation pf Christ, 

52 W atts-Dunton’ s Ay twin 

61 Holmes’ ^w^ocra^ of the Brexikfast-'l 

66 Borrow’ s Lavengro 

68 Thoreau’s Walden 

73 Borrow’ s Romany Rye 

79. Sheridan’s Plays 

87 Hood’s Poems 

89 Professor at the Breakfast-Table £ 

95 Holmes’ Poet at the Breakfast TaW^e 

96. Motley’s Dutch Republic I fj 

97. — Dutch Republic II / 

98. — Dutch Republic. III. 

109 George Herbert’s Poems 

115 Leigh Hunt’s Essays and Sketef^ 
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124, Hazlitt’B English Comic Winters. 

132. Iieigh Hunt’s The Town ^ 

138. Cowper’s Letters. 

139. Gibbon’s AtUobtograpfiy 
150. Irving’s ConqiAest of Grancda 

158. Dxiflenn’s High Latitudes 

159. Grant’s Captain of the Giu rd 
172. Book of English Essays 

183. Morris’s Gitenevere, Jasori, etc 

185 D. G Rossetti’s Poems 

191* Selected English Speeches 

192. Selected English Letters 

193 Selected English Short Sto\ics 

195 The Mutiny of the Bounty 

197. Prescott’s Conquest of Me^^o 1 

198 — Conquest of IS^xico. 

199 Six Elizabethan Plays. 

202 Letters written m War Time: 

204 English Prose (edited by Tleblej 
206. English Critical Essays 
212 Shakespearean Criticism, 

213. Who can he Happy in Russt^ 


EVERYMA^J’S LIBRARY 

1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

2 — Life of Johnson II 

3 Lockhart’s Life of Napo 
9 Marcus Aurelius’ Golden 

10 Bacon’s Essays 

13 Fronde’s ^^hort Stories 

14 Lamb’s Essays of Elia 

15 Lytton’s Harold 

16 Scott’s Ivanhoe 

18 Lytton’s Last of the Bar 
20 Kingsley’s Westward h6j 
«^21. Jane Austen’s Sense ana^ensibihty 
22 — Pride and Prejudice. 

23. — Mansfield Park 
24 — Emma. 

26 — Northanger Abbey. 

26 Balzac’s Wild Ass's Skiri 
/ 27 Eliot’s Adam Bede 
28. Kingsley^ & Ravenshoe 
% 29 The Cloister and the Heart) 

30 Trollope’s Barchester To 
34. Macaulay’s England. I 
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Macaulay’s England. II. 

36. — England. Ill 
\46. Le Morte D' Arthur I, 

146. Le Morte D' Arthur II 
49. Borrow’s Wild Wales 
52 Southey’s Life of Nelson 

56. Lockhart’s Life of Scott 

57. Froissart’s Chronicles 

61. CYnlWs Book of Saints 

62. ^schylus’ Lyrical Dramas 

63. Euripides’ Plays (2 vols) Vol 1 
71. Scott’s Fortimes of Nigel 

72 — Woodstock, 

73. Thackeray’s Esrt^ond 
7 6 Scott’ s Waverley . 

86. Lytton’s Last Days of Pompe'it 
81 Dumas’ The Three Mitsketeers 

82. Marryat’s Mr Midshipman Easy 

83. Gaskell’s Cranford. 

93 The New Testament 
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CHAPTER XVH 


SHAKESPEARE 

I HAVE deci(le<l to isidate Shakespeart' from mv chapter en- 
titled " A Short History of English Literature/' which immedi- 
ately follows, because He so far overtops tin' otlier wi iters 
that deserves special tieatmcnt 

More volume^ have been written about hhu and his work 
than about any otlier writei in all the a^(*N If you want 
tlie best criticisms on him, lead, 

Masefield -->SAa/:c.s7>eu>c, in tln^ Home Umveisitv Library. 
Sir Walter Raleigh ~ ^^hakeapeare, in Lnglish Mmi (»f Letters 
Senes. 

Brandos — Shake npeare, 

}\u 7A\\\- -Lecfares on Shahes]teaie Everyman's Library, 
^lendge — Lecfures on Shake.^pe'i^e, Everyman's Libraiy 
^owden — Shakespeare : His Mind and Art. 
i A. (/, Biadley — Shakespeare’s Traqedies 
1 recommend for a first reading the following seh‘cted plays • 
— Ronm) and Juliet, 1592 , Richard III , 1593 , Richard II , 
1593 , Merchant oj Venice 1594 , Kinq John, 1594 , A Mid^ 
summer Niqht’s Dream, 1595, Henry IV , 1597 * Henry F., 
1598 ; Much Ado About NotJmhg, 1599 , As Yon Like It. i599 , 
Twelfth Night,. 16t)0 , Julias Ccesar. 1601 , Hamlet, 1602; 
Othello, 1604 , Measure for Measure. 1604 , Macbeth. 1605 ; 
King Lear 1607 ; Antony and Cleopatra. 1608 ; Coriolanus, 
1609 , Cymhehne. 1610 ’ The Tempest, 1611 

When you really have assimilated these plays you may till 
up the ga])s^ but an adequate knowledge of these is to be 
preferred to a superficial acquaintance with all. 

It is time to readpist our point of view regarding Shake- 
speare's life and work in the light of what recent criticism 
has done in the way of allowing us the true Shakespeare. 

296 . 
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There has never been an age so rich or so diverse in Shake- 
spearean criticisna as our own , we ha^ o been able, in a more 
unbiased manner than our fathers to glean what there was 
of lasting Value in the |)ages of Dryden, Johnson, Coleiidge^ 
Lamb and Hazlitt , added to Mi s there lias been tl * immitablt^ 
biography by Sir Sidney Lee, and tlie fa<'t th^it we ar> si .ne- 
how more honest or more inspired Mian our ancestors. What- 
ever the cause there can lx* no doubt thai the studies of 
Brandes, Ten Brink, Tame Kaleigh, Ibndlev, Frank Harris, 
Masefield and Dovvdmi have opioied ii]» now roads of 
thought, efich of them iliiferent from Mie other, but each 
converging on the one end we would all atta,ni, the luwt of 
Shakespeare. 

We recognise now, for instan(‘e, that Wordsworth was far 
more o1 a seer than Browning and more probalilv right when 
he suggested that in the Sonwets we luivt^ the real living 
Shakespeare witli tins kev Shakespeaie unlocked his 
heart ” The theory that we know litMe or nothing of the 
draniaMst’s own life ^ or point of view is exploded we mf\y 
hope, for ever the truth is that we know inoie, not less, 
about the actual details of his life than we do about any other 
dramatist of his time owung to tin* indefatigable energy of 
Sir Sidney Lee, Professor Wallace and otlier^^ ; and as Bagehot 
says, Shakespeare is, after all, his own biographer Surely 
no man could desire a better Boswell A*- it was one of 
Shakespeare’s most notable gifts to be able to make a fictitious 
character live more really than manv ])eople with whom wt 
have been intimately conneeted all our lives, so w^hen he comes 
to portray his own idiosyncrasies we find that we know 
Shakespeare better almost than anybody else in the whole 
world. It has. been said of course that it is the business of 
the dramatist to treat his art obieetivelv to stand right out- 
side it and so far to obliterate his own point of view as to be * 
able to step into the vei y body and soul of his dravmtis jyersonw 
and, for the time being to become them to see life from their 
particular niche and to utter sentiments (which may be totally 

1 Sir George Greenwood’s theory that Shakespeare the actor and 
“ Shakespeare ’* the playwright were two different men does not 
come withm the scope of this paper, but cannot be ijieglected 
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opposed to his own) which fit their character. This is all 
quite true and sound criticism, but when Homer nods, when; 
the character for some inexplicable reason gratuitously em- 
phasises points in his character which rather tend to retard 
than to develop the action we may justifiably begin to think 
that at these times the personality of the author is uncon- 
sciously obtruding itself and is, in a word, his own tempera- 
ment giving voice to its likes and dislikes. 

Again, when a dramatist returns time after time to the 
same peculiarities in his major creations, it is obvious that he 
is at any rate interested in those peculiarities, either because 
they are his own obsessions or are possessed by his most 
intimate friends No man can depict what he fails to under- 
stand, nor does he usually attempt to draw \vhat never interests 
him ; Shakespeare, for instance, nowhere gives us a living 
portrait of the zealous Puritan fanatic reformer, or the shop- 
keeping, middle-class citizen • neither type interested him 
Two types alone stand out among his delineations of men : 
as Doctor Johnson shrewdiv remarks, (Shakespeare has no 
heroes * ^is best pictures of men are those which depict them 
as creatuies of obvious human failings like unto ourselves, 
and thev stand out, very clear-cut in two main groups 

First there is the group which we identify as like in nearly 
all points to Shakespeare liunself — the Hamlet, Biron, ‘Vin- 
centio Orsino, Prospero, Jaques, Macbeth, Posthunius, 
Richard the Second type These men are ainazinglv alike 
even when, by all the laws of drama, thev ought not to be. 
They all love solitude, are far too much given to introspection 
and thinking too precisely on the event, it is their great failing 
that their native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er bv the pale 
cast of thought, thev all find solace in music, they are gentle, 
almost too gentle too full of the milk of Imman kindness,"' 
in all of them their imaginative faculty is developed at the 
expense of all their other faculties. They mav in some cases, 
describe themselves as plain, blunt men,” but as a matter 
of fact they delude themselves when they say so ; the truth is 
that they are all poets ; they never speak anything but the 
purest poeljy , thev are simply Shakespeare, Shakespeare 
himself speaking through the lips of these kings and piinces 
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and dukes, Shakespeare the gentle, the passionate, the 
irresolute. After all, if we take Leonardo da Vinci's opinion 
to be worth anything we should expect this. ** For the 
form/' he says,^' we go to Nature and use our observations, 
for the soul we look into our own heaits and paint ourselves." 

This it is that seems to me to account for ShakeSfpeare's 
failure when we begin to analyse his depiction of the second 
broad group — the men of action For who are Shakespeare’s 
men of action 

Othello ? He begins as man of acti«m and ends as a man 
of action, but in the middle of the play he is the poet, imagina- 
tive, given to much tlnnking an abominably bad judge of 
character, suspicious to an extraordinary degrie. He talks 
too much. 

Macbeth ^ He is superstitious iilv-livered m his fear of 
blood, more of a poet, and far. more sensitive of soul than 
Othello. 

Henry the Fifth As a king he mav compel admiration, 
but as a man he is almost beneath eoTitem])t , he is a low, 
common cad who deserts hih fi lends, butehers his enemies 
and makes love like a savage 

Hotspui ? ^ His mast ei piece of the man of action is a medley 
of c.ontrarieties, who hates mincing poetrv,” and vet employs 
it ad nauseum, losing himself in mistimed philosophic reflec- 
tion when he ought to be the brave blunt liero 

Richard the Second ^ fb^avens, no ^ Falcon bridge He 
IS slavishly copied from The Troviblesome 'Raiqne 

Search the plays through and thioiigh and you will find that 
Shakespeare mars m some paiticular all his men of action 
The truth is that- lie is not suflieientlv interested in them to 
understand them Ho\^ otherwise i^an we explain the fact 
tliat he never took the trouble to depi(*t a Raleigh, a Hawkins, 
a Frobisher, a Drake or a Sii Philip Sidnev He had models 
enough near at hand , he must have come into intimate con- 
tact with men of this famous breed , he n^iwhere portrays 
them any more than he portrays the zealous Puritan oi the 
middle-class sliopkeeper. He had nothing in common with 
them. He had truly, the flnest experiencing nature ever 
given to man , his mind was like a highly sensitive photographic 
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plate. Consequently, he has immortaJised types which will 
live for ever in tragedy and comedy. His about whom 

it has been said that if anyone were to garner up all the humour 
and gaiety of his entire life it would amount to about the 
worth of one sentenee of the iinmorta] knight ; his Nurse in 
Royneo and JalieL who remains ever fresh when all our real 
nurses are forgotten , liis Dogberry, who contains the essence 
of all the policemen we have liad the misfortune to know ; 
his Shallow, whose humour Masefield compares to an apple- 
loft in some old barn where the apples of last year lie sweet 
ui the straw — all thesf are in the world’s great portrait gallery. 
Yet.it must not be forgotten that, in spite of these, Shake- 
speare had his limitations and this failur^ to depict the man 
of action was one (»f tlie most, noticeable He seems himself 
to have been a man ofisessed with a horroi of bloodshed. He 
can never quite rise to an ad^^quate description ol courage — as 
Frank Harris says, when we want to see this side of life faitli- 
fullv rendered we have to turn to Bun van Valiant-for-Truth, 
with hiH 1 fought till my sword did cleave to rnv hand and 
when they were joined to get hei as if a sword grew out of my 
arm, and when the blood ran through mv fingers, then I fought 
witli most courage," is qmti bevond the .scoy>(‘ of Shakespeare. 

But, as Professor Saintsburv says, in his Peace of the 
Augmtans, " it is not a sin for a potato not to be a peach oi 
not to be sorry because it is one ’’ ' it is not Shakespeare’s 
fault if he left us no picture of the modern Public School boy 
or diew the happy warnoi less happily than Wordsworth ; 
what IS sinful is for us to pretend that he did wliat he did not 
do. “ For the soul we look into our own h(;arts and paint 
ourselves." 

So when Shakespeaie came tf> poitiav womanhood [ believe 
he painted tho.se whom he knew, and sometimes idealised them 
to such a degree that they became lifeless abstractions. 

Hazlitl’s dictum that " Shakespeare’s heroines are the 
fine.st in the woild," like most of Hazlitt's judgments, hits the 
nail on the head 

When suddenly we are asked to pick out our favourite 
heroines m fiction we are hard put to it to think of any with 
whom we would willingly spend our days. Scott once, in 
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Jeanie Dean^, painted a real live girl, Meredith agai i and 
again ; but few other writeri;^ nave succeeded in pleasing the 
fastidious male. Shakespeare certainly has left the best we 
know, but with many even of his we are pi one to find fault. 

Who, foi instance, would willingly marry an Ophelia ? 
She is scarcely more than a puppet. There are times when 
we are so tortured in Othello that we long for .^uy girl of our 
acquaintance to change places for ha If- an- hour with Desde- 
mona. There simply would have been no tragedy had a fiesh- 
ind-blood girl been in her situation , it is Oesdemona's 
dumbness, Desdemoiia's ethereal qualities that allow a tragedy 
which strains the probabilities almost to breaking- point. 

In Cordelia, however, Shakespeare uses to his highest , 
thouglt^shc/^Speaks barely a hundred lines she lives for us for 
ever , her foolish obstinacy, her show of temper as she leaves 
her sisters, her amazing filial devotion all endear her to us, 
S(. that she stands out far above all the other \/omoii whom 
Shakespeare depicted. The tiuth is that Shakespeare was 
always painting portraits of ideal gills in Rosalind in Portia, 
in Beatrice, m Juliet Again and again we have the gam,e 
sprightly, Witty, loose-talking, boyish girl who is like no one 
we ever met, but in some points like the girl of our dreams. 

Occasionally we get a picture oi a shiew, as in Adriana, 
Katherine, or Constance (in the earlier scenes), and from hints 
that Shakespeare drops from time to time we may well believe 
that he was here depicting that unfortunate Anne Hathaway, 
the wife who was eight years older than her husband, to whom 
the second-best bed was his last bequest In Volumnia, that 
splendid Roman matron he has paid a grand ti ibute to mothers, 
and it is quite on the cards that in the bloodless abstractions 
with which he occupied himself in his closing years, in Perdita, 
Manna and Miranda, he may well have had in mind his daughtei 
Judith. Bui it none the less remains true that he never suc- 
ceeds in painting any type of womanhood so successfully again 
as he did in Cleopatra No other woman in Sliakespeare is 
worthy to compare with her ; she is astoundingly alive and 
real. She has the poM^er of making us feel that had we been 
Antony we sluinld have done what Antony did and in re- 
reading the play it seems impossible to imagine that 
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Shakespeare drew entirely from his imagination when he 
conceived such a character. Frank Harris's theory that 
Cleopatra and Cressida are both portraits of the Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets, that Shakespeare/s great tragedy was his 
unbridled passion for this lady, call her Mary Fitton or whom 
you will, IS at least plausible, and becomes more and more 
likely as we follow up the threads of his argument. 

That Shakespeare personally experienced deep siiSering of 
some sort seems to be obvious , it is inconceivable that he 
should have written Hanilet, Lear, Macbeth and OthdLo had he 
not himself been in tl^e depths , what that experience was we 
cannot now know for certain, but. judging from what we do 
know of him, it appears more likely to have been an agony of 
love, of treachery and baseness in love than anything ^Ise. 
The story of the friend being deputed to make love to the girl 
for the hero does not occim be it remembered, only in the 
Sonnets ; we have the same story retold m Much Ado About 
Nothing and in Tweljth Night, It is an absurd story for a 
dramatist so versatile as Shakespeare to harp on, but he some- 
how cannot get away from it, as he would not, were he recalling 
an episode m his own life. When we recollect how often 
Shakespeare inveighs against tlie sin of ingratitude, to him 
obviously the worst offence imaginable, it lends colour all the 
more strongly to the theory that Shakespeare sent the young 
Herbert to plead his cause with Mary Fitton, only to discover 
that she succumbed to the attractiveness of the friend and 
betrayed Shakespeare by giving herself to his friend. 

Whatever the truth of this may be there is at least no 
doubt that Shakespeare was more successful in his portraiture 
of women when he was painting tlic coquette the wanton 
C'leopatra (whom he seemed to know light down to the utmost 
depths) tlian he was in any other type of womanhood at all. 
Even Ruskm noticed that nearly all Shakespeare's women 
were faultless, but he does not conclude, therefore, as we do, 
that they were, foi this very reason, unhuman and untrue to 
life. 

It has been said that Shakespeare spent his life in two 
})laces ' at the Court, mingling with the young gallants who 
had taken him up and found his witty, sunny disposition to 
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then liking ; and in the taverns, with Ben Jonson and Marlowe, 
where he met the B^irdolphs, FalstaSs and Quicklys of life. 
The middle of humanity he never knew, but only the extremes. 
This may be due to all sorts of reasons , one certainly was ^ 
that he was inherently an aristocrat , by a strange paradoxical 
irony> apparently he was also a snob. Somehow m the liglit 
of this it is easier to understand the way in whu^h Mary Fit ton 
treated him, now she would and now she wouldn't " — always 
keeping him on the tenterhooks alternateh^ of hope and despair, 
until she finally married for the second time and left London 
for ever. Genius was ever unhappy in its relations with the ^ 
opposite sex, and it appears unlikely that Shakespeare was an i 
exception to a rule^which has scarcely ever been broken, except 
in the case of the Brownings. 

It has been the fashion for many yeais now to extol Shake- 
speare's sense of humour as almost the most perfectly developed 
w'hich we possess ; but Doctor Johnson noticed what many of 
us nowadays feel tliat many of his so-called comic scenes are 
intolerably dull, owing to the eternal playing upon words in 
which the characters indulge. Just as Euphuism was a passing 
phase, a fashion of the moment, so this habit of punning, so 
dear to the heart of Shakespeaie, once it reaches its zenith in 
Sidney Smith, ceases to have any claim upon our attention : 
it has become the very lowest form ot wit — cheap, vulgar, 
relegated to the less desirable type of music-hall. No fashion 
changes more quickly than the fashion of iim. the criterion of 
what IS or what is not humorous , it is this that so surprises us 
in Johnson's other statement w^hen he says that in his comic 
scenes Shakespeare seems to produce without labour what no 
labour can improve ; Hazlitt strikes a truer note when he says 
t[)at we prefer Shakespearean tragedy to Shakespearean comedy t 
for the simple reason that tragedy is better than comedy.' 
Nothing, for instance, could be more tedious or more wooden 
to modern ears than the opening scene of Rorneo andJuliety 
with its silly talk about ‘"choler,” “collier ’’ and “collar.” 
It is now almost painful to have to attribute such drivel to 
the pen that created (Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Sir Toby Belch, 
FaktafE, and Bottom.' 

"Shakespeare’s failures m the woild ol liumoui arc more 
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noticeable than any other man’s, ior the reason that 

he was more richly endowed with the precious gift than any 
other man ; as Meredith truly points out, from Mother Earth 

Came the honeyed comer of his lips. 

The conquering smile wherein his spirit sails 
Calm as the God who the white sea-wave whips, 

Yet full of speech and mtershiftmg tales, 

Close mirrors of us thence had he the laugh 
We feel is hers 

There was m his life a summer time when his innate capacity 
for sunny gaiety came full expression- —in the golden comedies 
of Twelfth Night, A Midsummer Night's Dream, and As Ymi 
Like It. 

How diiiereiit is his success in the ever-faunius Nurse and 
in Bully Bottom and tlieir likes, all of whom he saw with loving 
observation, from lus picturet of men of action : very rarely 
does his humour become sardonic or contemptuous : rather 
is it closely allied with Meredith’s Comic Spirit — sympathetic, 
hai’mless and beautiful as summer lightning* As Meredith 
says of him ? 

Shakespeare is a well-spring of characters which are saturated 
with the Comic Spint ; with more of what we call blood-life than 
is to be found anywhere else and they are of this world, but they 
are of the, world enlarged to our embrace by imagination and by 
great poetic imagination 

So Jiiuch for the particular. But it is when Meredith 
generalises on the Comic Spirit that he gwes us so tiue a 
picture of Shakespearean humour. 

It has the sage’s lirows, and the sunny malice of a faun lurks at 
I the corners of the half -closed lips drawn in an idle wariness of half- 
tension It shows sunlight of the mind, mental richness rather than 
noisy enormity Its common aspect is one of unsolicitous observa- 
tion, as if surveying a full field and having leisure to dart on its 
chosen morsels, without any fluttering eagerness. Men’s future 
upon earth does not attract it ; their honesty and shapeliness in 
, the present does . and whenever they wax out of proportion, over- 
^ c blown, affected, pretentious, bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, 

* fantastically delicate ; whenever it sees them self -deceived or hood- 
winked, given to run not in idolatries, drifting into vanities, con- 
gregating in absurdities, planning short-sightedly, pibttipg 
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they are at variance with their professions 
ahd violate the unwritten laws binding them m consideration one 
to another ; whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice . are 
false in humility, or mixed with conceit, individuafly or in the bulli, 
«*-the Spirit overhead will look humanely malign and ^jast an^ol»li<|Sae 
light on them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. ' v 

This so exactly and so perfectly describes Shakedpeare^s 
humour that to add or subtract a word is only to spoil a 
consummately exact picture. It leaves nothing to be said. 
Every iota of this criticism applies with wonderful exactness 
to all his finest comic scenes. I 

We should have thought, from the fact^that Shakespeare 
must have met many hundreds of boys on the stage, that he 
would have left us one deathless portrait at least of the human 
boy, but by a strange paradox he has left no picture of the 
living boy we know All Shakespeare's boy characters are 
precocious and almost girlish in their ways A rthur is far the 
best of them, and may well »tand as a type for all the others. 
There is no question of his being alive . he holds a very dear 
place in our hearts among the gallery of Shakespeare's most 
successful characters, but he is scarcely the boy as we know 
him ; he is all angelic love, a woman-child in his unselfish 
sympathy, exceedingly tender and sweet of heart, almost 
perfect and yet quite natural, never mawkish or sentimental ; 
he is a wonderful creation, tear-compelling in his pathetic 
helplessness, just as are the prattling Princes or Macduff's son. 

So then we see, whether we are discussing Shakespeare's 
heroes, heroines, humour or boy characters, broadly defined 
some of his own peculiar idiosyncrasies ' his gentle, forgiving, 
almost ’feminine mind stands out at every phase of his life's 
journey and betrays him to us. It remains for us to fill in the 
portrait by noting in a careful rereading what other qualities 
he seems tf> place in the category of good or bad. 

First and by far the most noticeable is his love of music ; 
all his favourite characters, from Orsino to Cleopatra, call for 
music on the slightest pretext ; he even goes out of his way to 
condemn the man who has no music in his soul, though we know 
well enough how false a judgment that is. It is on a par with 
the love me, love my dog " theory, and incidentally in this 

V 
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eomvection it is worthy of remark that Shakespeajre always 
derides dogs ; ior him they seem always to be synonymous 
with some vice ; he is, if there ever was one, a dog*hateri 
which is all the more strange when we think of his love for the 
open air and the country, and his knowledge of hounds. N© 
man ever described the chase from the point of view of the hare 
so well as Shakespeare ; no man ever described a hound so 
well — and yet he hated dogs ’ It is a strange anomaly. 

That he was generous and liberal-minded is clear to anyone 
who has read The Merchant of Venice ; everyone in the play 
(ejtcept Shylock) seems Jbo look on money as dirt, and miserli- 
ness is, to Shakespeare's mind certainh only a lesser crime 
than ingratitude. I have touched on his snobbishness before ; 
it 18, of coursp, a national trait, but Shakespeare seems to have 
suffered badly from the malady ; it is strange indeed to think 
that so great a man should have worried to appeal to the 
Heralds' Court to be assigned a coat of arms as befitted a 
gentleman ; that he was a gentleman and an aristocrat is 
obvious, but none the less, he seems delighted always to portray 
himself as a duke or prince whenever possible. 

With regard to liis politics we may be sure that he sided 
with law. order and the Constitution. It is not always re- 
membered that he wrote in Tudor tinies— it would have been 
strange indeed had he sided otherwise, constituted as he was — 
lie was certaiiil}^ not the man to understand Jack Cade ; Piers 
Plowman would have left him cold. It has been pointed out 
frequently that in The Tempest he damned the Socialistic point 
of view for ever, but it may well be doubted whether, had he 
been living now, he would have taken even the trouble to do 
that. 

' Shakespeare has nowhere drawn the religious type of man 
in his plays ”, so runs the fanious indictment of the great 
critic, and for many years the general reader has agreed com- 
placentlv without taking the trouble to forage for himself and 
prove the truth or falsity of this sweeping^fSiferalisation. 

It all depends upon what you mean by the word religious : 
in an age which no one in his senses could call tolerant, Shake- 
speare stands out without a trace of bigotry. It was scarcely 
likely that he would ^tol the Roman Catholics ; on the other 
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hl^Bd he has nowhere left a livin/? picture of the fanatic Puritan, 
iwady to burn for his pruiciples if need be, obsessed by the 
zeal of his faith which could remove mountains : it wduld hav€|^ 
been so easy for a genius who had only apparently observe ' 
a man to become him to have drawn an imperishable ^portrait 
of the i^est type of Puritan : but no ; the truth mijst con-' 
fessed : ‘ Shakespeare, like Homer, had his blind side : to put 
it shortly, the type did not interest him , the middle-class 
shopkeeper, together with the zealot, failed to attract him. 
Shakespeare was for ever depicting the highest and the lowest ; 
he seemed not to see the vast millions who lay in between ; 
that was part and. parcel of his aristocratic temperament. 

That he was ccpitemptuous, in a quite minor degree, both of 
ordinary citizens and of the Puritans, was natural when we 
think how both these types combined to oppose the acting of 
plays, and even petitioned Elizabeth to banish theatres to the 
suburbs, but it is absurd to take Sir Andrew Aguecheek^s 
opinion as Shakespeare’s * 

Marta Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan 

Sir Andrew O, if I thought that, I’d beat him like a dog 

Sir Toby What, for being a Puritan ’ Thy exquisite reason, 
dear kmght 

Sir Andrew. I have no exquisite reason foPt, but I have reason 
good enough. 

Incidentally it is to be noticed a propos of Malvoiio, that 
Maria replies to this The devil a Puritan that he is, or 
anything constantly, but a time-pleaser.” 

It was certainly not for his Puritanic leanings that Shake- 
speare thought ht to make Malvoiio “ a most notorious geek 
and gull.” 

The above dialogue reflects altogether on the utter foolish- 
ness of Sir Andrew, and not at all on the Puritans as a body. 
It might with more justice be urged that Shakespeare is here 
paying the Puritans a very high compliment. 

No : the truth is that we may search Shakespeare through 
and through in vain to discover any sectarian point of view 
held up to admiration or ridicule. But religion, to all except 
the few, is not sectarian. The point at issue rather is, does 
or does not Shakespeare propound a theory to explain the 
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riddle of life 'i Does he praise virtue aud condemn vice ? Is 
he, in the broadest and only true sense, religious ? I answer, 
without the shadow of a doubt, yes ! 

It must, however, first of all be remembered that the drama- 
tist's first duty is, like the novelist's, to attract and amuse 
his audience. He must not obtrude his own personality or 
moralise upon his dramatis personw. His business is to show 
you the unfolding of character, not to tell you what to think 
‘Of the character as if he were the editor of a school edition of 
his own plays. He is also bound to depict life as he sees it, 
not ah it ought or oughts not to be. 

Hence to the dullard it is quite possible that Shakespeare 
seems to have no ulterior moral purpose, ^e have tragedy 
after tragedy in which the stage is literally heaped with the 
corpses of righteous and vicious alike, in that indiscnminating 
way which, as the Psalmist saw, ‘is so true to life The righteous 
man may beg his bread, and appear to all intents and purposes 
forsaken, while the wicked man obviously flourishes like a green 
bay-tree. But that is not all : we are most distinctly left 
with a sense (never mentioned m so many words, but plainly 
hinted at again and again) that this world is not all, and that 
even in this world the purpose of its progress is towards virtue, 
for it is evil that violently disturbs our ordered path ; hence 
it follows that nature is not indifferent between evil and good, 
but is quite definitely on the side of the angels. The whole 
theory of Shakespearean tiagedy is a proof of Shakespeare's 
sane, broad-minded, religious point of view. 

What could be more definite, more succinct, more noble, 
than the whole attitude of Edgar towards life, summed up in 
this one immortal phrase * 

men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither 
Ripeness is all 

Or, again, his dictum that 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge* us 

Or, 

Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserved thee 
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It would be easy to multiply instances from his lips to prove 
that Edgar, for one, was deeply religious. To coifae to a far 
more famous instance, who would deny that Hj^et was 
instinct with a very real sense of religiou ? 

Not a whit, we defy augury ; there is a special providence in%ie*^ 
fall of the sparrow. If it be now, ’tie not to come , if |(t be not to 
come, It will be now if it l^e not now, yet it will come the readineiWi 
is all. Since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave 
betimes ? Let be 

It is no argument to the contrary to quote that, on the 
other hand Macbeth talks about '' the wav to dusty death/* 
life itself being “ but a tale, told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury signifying ^nothing.*’ To those whose obsessions have 
perverted their true nobility, and degraded them below the 
level of normal man, it is but natural that they should turn 
fatalist at the end Shakespeare, in all his tragedies, but 
emphasises the truth of the wise Greek saying that Character 
is destiny/* and in no case is this so clearly shown as in the 
character of Banquo in the same plav Ranquo was a man 
with a devout sense of religion if there ever was one, and should 
alone convince any fair critic of the untruth of my opening 
quotation :• 

In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Agamst the undivulged pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice 

He is one who, determined to play the part of a brave and 
honest m^n, when his turn conies, fails to do anything of the 
kind, and is made to suffer in a manner which seems quite out 
of proportion to his offence. What Shakespeare appears to 
have on his mind here is the incalc ul ability of evil ; once start 
a train of evil factors loose, and you can never guess at 
the damage which such a procedure entails. All you can 
be sure about is the impossibility of your escape from the 
consequences. 

Banquo, be it remembered, prays to be delivered from 
temptation — 

merciful powers, ' 

Restrain m me the cursed thoughts that ^pature 
Gives way to m repose I 
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—like tlie God-fearing man he was, but it is all of no aTail. 
He succumbs, and swift retribution follows. 

Shakespeare lovers will scarcely need to be reminded of the 
innate sense of religion which is so outstanding a character- 
istic of Horatio as well as Hamlet : 

HamUt. There’s a divinity that shapes oiir ends 
Bough-hew them how we will 

Horatio That is most certain 

But what is more important than these isolated cases is the 
general sense and unanalysable impression from all Shake- 
spearean tragedy. As Bradley very truly says : 

Sometimes from the very furnace of affliction a conviction seems 
borne to us that somehow, if we could see it, thi^ agony ooimts as 
nothing against the heroism and love which appear m it and thrill 
our hearts Sometimes we are driven to cry out that these mighty 
or heavenly spirits who pensh arc* too great for the little space in 
which they move, and that they vanish not into nothingness but 
into freedom Sometimes from these sources and from others comes 
a presentiment, formless but haunting and even profound, that all 
the fury of conflict, with its waste and woe, is less than half the 
truth, even an illusion, “ such stuff as dreams are made on ” 

And ju»t because Shakespeare felt so deeply and sympa- 
thised so keenly with sudering humanity his religion could 
not bear to be confined within the narrow limits of one strait 
sect, least of all of that sort of sect which, in a few years, was 
to banish the maypole and all gaiety, and substitute a horrible 
repression of all natural outlets for the emotions of the people. 

His was the religion of weekdays as well as of Sundays • 

Dost thou think because thou art virtuous there shall be no 
more cakes and ale ? 

Yes, by St Anne ; and ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth too 

No man without a very real religion would ever have 
possessed in such an accentuated degree that almost divine 
gift of forgiveness. In all the later plays we find that Shake- 
speare pockets all his grievances and, God-like, pardons his 
enemies : 

The rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance they being penitont, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further 
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Postfauinud with iJilI the reaeoii in the world to give over 
achimo to the death exclaims : 

The power that T have on you, is to spare you * 

The malice towards you, to forgive you ’ Live, 

And deal with others better 

No one will convince me that the man who coined those 
two phrases was devoid of the religious temperament 

Shakespeare did not shrink from heaping scorn on to the 
heads of ecclesiastical hypocrites, when it was necessary, any 
more than he ever refrained from showing up abuses in any 
branch of the State, even to the delineation oi such a man as 
Angelo, but he is likewise not ashamed to put simple, sincere 
prayers into the* mouths of his soldier-hingv^^, Henry V and 
others, which come straight from the heart of the dramatist 
himself And, finally, to anyone who 3^et doubts, 1 would 
recommend a close perusal all tliat is to he found about 
Brutus m JuLius Ocp>mr, 

Shakespeare always leaves us on a note of hopefulness. We 
are never depressed by any of his tragedies as w'e are by the 
work of so many of the moderns. 4s Meredith so wonderfully 
puts it : 

How smiles he at a generation ranked 

In gloomy noddings over life ’ They pass 
Not he to feed upon a breast unthanked, 

Or eye a beauteous face m a enioked glas'^ 

But he can spy that little twist of hi am 

Which moved some weighty leader of the blind, 
Unwitting ’twas the goad of personal pain, 

To view III eiirst' eelijise our Mother s mind. 

And show us of some rigid harridan 

The wret(*hed bondmen till the end of time 
O lived the Master now to paint us Man, 

That little twist of brain would ring a chime 
Of whenee it came and what it caused, to start 
Thunders of laugh t^ir, ('leanng air and heait 

Tragedy is to Shakespeare a consequence of some obsession * 
in Hamlet the consequence of irresolution following upon too 
much thinking ; in Lear the consequence of a foolish inabihty 
to understand human nature ; m Coriolanus the consequence 
of too overweening a pride , in Othello the consequence of a 
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too orMulous mind ; in Antony the consequence of an un- 
bridled passiofi. In every case man suffers in a way totally 
disproportionate to the wrong done ; Ithe point to notice is 
that in each case the calamities do oot simply happen, nor 
are they sent : they proceed mainly from actions ; the pro- 
tagonist sets the wheels of Fate in motion and nothing can 
prevent their revolving to the inexorable end, the death, after 
intolerable suffering, of the herc^ The tragedy lies in the fact 
that, once having started the course of events, man is no longer 
able to calculate the results, nor to control them, the interest 
lies entirely m the inward struggle , but we are never depressed, 
simply because we never get the feeling that man is but a poor, 
weak creatuie. On the contrary, in most caij.es he puts up a 
magnificent fight and has so much greatness that we are led 
to dwell rather upon the grand possibilities of human nature 
than upon its downfall in this particular case, and, most im- 
portant of all, we notice that the main source of the suffering 
in tr^igedy is evil. If, therefore it is evil that violently 
disturbs the order of this world, this order cannot be friendly 
to evil or indifferent between evil and good. 

This leads us to a consideration of Shakespeare's villains, 
among whom, of course, lago takes precedence, much as Falstaff 
does among his men of humour. Ever since the day when 
Coleridge coined his magic phrase of “ motiveless malignity,’’ 
opinion with regard to lago's temperament ha« differed almost 
as much as it has about Hamlet. There is no quarrel about 
Tago's intellectual gifts . he had not a stupendous intellect, 
but, within limits, he most certainly had a finely working 
brain ; it is almost as if Shakespeare had embodied his own 
intelligence in him. He is critical, but, strangely enough, not 
malicioudy so. Think for a moment of his picture of the 
women. ^ You're pictures out of doors, bells in your parlours, 
wild cats in your kitchens," and so or^ What could be wittier 
or fairer ? But Shakespeare almdst immediately impales 
himself upon the horns of a dileiruna from which there is no 
escape. Having endowed his puppet with brains, he then 
strives to make him concrete, which is a contradiction in terms, 
for intellect is never entirely maleficent ; perfect pitiless 
nialignit}’' is as impossible for man as perfect innate goodnes-s. 
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Again and again the reader asks himself why lago is so venom- 
ous ; again and again lago strives valiantly (in soliloquy) to 
provide us with a reason ; he adduces many : not one erf. them 
willTioId water foi an instant. * 

In the end Othello himself asks piteously : / x 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devd " 

Why he hath thus ensnared my siml and liody 1 

lago refuses to answer ; in any case, whether he would or 
would not, he could not, for the simple reason that he literally 
did not know lachimo is but the pale shadow of lago, and 
even less of a real peison. Edmund alone of the villains has 
gaiety, and is mo^e or less to be understood He is Shake- 
speare's only portrait of the adventurer pure and simple, 
though by no means destitute of feeling. He certainly lives 
for us, being neither all black nr^r all white as so many of the 
dramatist's characters are 

There is one other point in connection with Shakespearean 
tragedy which is not the least important part of its hold upon 
our im^igination. I mean the continual use which Shakespeare 
makes of iiony, particularly in Macbeth, irony on the part of 
the author himself, ironical juxtapositions of persons and 
events, and especially that species which we call ‘‘ Sophoclean." 
whereby a speaker is made to use words bearing to the audience, 
in addition to his own meaning, a further and ominous sense, 
hidden from himself and, usually, from the other persons on 
the stage. 

Macbeth's first words — 

So foul and fair a day I have not seen — 

are a famous example of this, echoing, as they do, the witches' 
“ Pair is foul, and foul is fair ' ‘‘ Pail n(»t our feast," says 

Macbeth, later, to Banquo, who is about to be murdered. 
" My lord, I will not," is his blood-curdling reply — ^and he 
keeps his promise. 

Instances of this will occur at once to all readers of the 
tragedies ; this device is extremely useful for contributing to 
excite the vague fear of hidden forces operating on minds 
unconscious of their influence ; added to this* and far more 
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of course, is the machinery of the unseen world and the 
spirit of evil, to the Elizabethan audiences a far more real 
dread than it is to us. 

Both in the tragedies and comedies it is essential that we 
take into account the audiences for whom Shakespeare wrote ; 
their credulity (if we can call it so) was extraordinary ; witch- 
craft was treated with respect, as we discover in Reginald 
Scot's IHscoverie of Witchcraft (1584). Fairy lore and astrology 
occupied the serious attention of vast numbers of the populace 
— ^but far more important than this, from our point of view, 
^is the insatiable thirst for poetry, which was almost the most 
pronounced characteristic of these rough, bloodthirsty men 
who thronged, afternoon after afternoon^ in the theatres 
fresh from the Spanish Main or the battle-fields in Flanders. 
Men were beginning to use their language and extend their 
vocabulary ; new ideas of amazing import were penetrating 
their senses daily They began ‘'to go craisy ” over poetry ; 
they all wrote it, they all demanded it from their favourite 
playwrights. Shakespeare, as usual, gave the public what 
the public wanted , it is a noteworthy feature of his genius 
that he seemed to pander to the public taste by giving them 
all their old favourite machinery while changing this machinery 
in the crucible of his mind into the undying individual pien 
and women we now know For example, the audience de- 
manded a fool and he gave them Feste and the Fool in Lear, 
They demanded a Jew who should be baited and he gave 
them Shylock. They demanded witches and he gave them 
Macbeth. They demanded blood and he gave them Othello 
and Hamlet Most of all they demanded poetry, and he gave 
them thirty-seven plays so steeped in magic that he caused a 
Low Dutch dialect to become the chiefest instrument of 
civilisation, the world-speech of humanity at large, 

Shakespeare found the blank- verse form a powerful vehicle 
of dramatic elocution as used by Marlowe and perfected it 
until in his years of maturity almost unwittingly he seemed to 
coin a new heaven and a new earth of language ; here as else- 
where, however, it is as well to recognise [that he was no in- 
novator as Wordsworth was ; he did not invent the blank- 
verse form any more than he invented the plots for his plays : 
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he took whatever he found to be grist for his mill, as all ifeniuses 
do, from the store-cupboard of all the writers who hltd lived 
before him — discarding here, adding there, with no ii|iought 
but of benefiting from them and improving upon their ipistakos. 
He must have been an ommvorous reader, much of the same 
type as Doctor Johnson, who tore the hearts out of books 
ruthlessly in order to extract the honey out of theni e34>odi- 
tiously The fact Shakespeare was an actor surely helped 
him enormously ; knowing as he did the exigencies of the 
stage, he would in his remodelling of old plays know exactly 
how to adapt them to meet the popular demands, and we 
shall do well to bear m mind the eight features that 
Coleridge noted \jfhen he tried to particularise on Shake- 
speare's peculiarities. 

First he notices that Shakespeare gains his effect always by 
expectation m preference to surjwise , this is ever the way of 
genius ; his business lies in the unravelling of character. 
Your interest as reader or playgoer is in the development of 
character, not in sudden surprises In Macbeth, for instance, 
we are led gradually to expect the murder of Duncan , that is 
not the climax of the play , it is the result of the murder upon 
Macbeth's inner consciousness that so holds our attention 
that we scarcely dare to draw a breath until the last scene ; 
so it is with Hamlet, It is the strange, unaccountable reluct- 
ance in the hero to take the obvious way that so enthralls us , 
we feel how extraordinarily natural it all is and yet how des- 
perately tragic ; the excitement is all the more tense because 
we are led to expect various things , we don't want the cheap 
substitution of surprise for expectation. 

Secondly, Coleridge notices how Shakespeare adheres to 
the law that opposites attract., a point not even now sufficiently 
recognised by those who study the psychology of the human 
race. What was it that attracted the energetic, highly in- 
tellectual Hamlet in the anaemic spiritless doll, Ophelia ? 
What was it. that so endeared the gentle Desdemona to the 
warrior Othello ? Why ever did Emilia marry lago or Imogen 
Posthumus ? What had Henry the Fifth in common with 
Falstaff or Palstaff with him, ? Again and again we see this 
trait in Shakespeare, only explicable at all if we remember 
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liDW URsrtraordinarily true it is in real life that opposites have 
a strange attraction for each other!) 

f^The third point is that Shakespeare always keeps on the 
high road j he has no innocent adulteries, no sentimental rat- 
catchers, no aesthetic butchers ; f he does not penetrate the 
obscure corners of life.) This is the same feature which 
Meredith recognised when he said : 

He probed from hell to hell 

Of human pas^ons, but of love deflowered 

His wisdom was not for he knew thee [Mother Earth] .well 

There is no sick philosophy '' m Shakespeare as there has 
been in so much of our modern writing ; he had no leanings 
towards an inverted morality which woul(i prove immorality 
moral and all morality immoral. ^It is with a sense of getting 
back to clean, fresh air, aftei;, having been immured in a cess- 
pool, that we read Shakespeare after some of our latter-day 
prophets. ] 

(Shakespeare’s fourth peculiarity is his absolute independ- 
ence between the dramatic interest and the plot ' the plot is 
simply the canvas, nothing more ; it is quite secondary to 
and independent of the main purpose — the unfolding of 
character. This explains once again why Shakespeare never 
troubled to invent a plot ; ^he fifth peculiarity follows from 
the fourth, and is the independence of the interest on the story 
as the groundwork of the lot. 

The sixth feature is the interfusion of the lyrical with, in 
and through the dramatic. Songs, Coleridge noticed, in Shake- 
speare are introduced as songs only ; and yet how he heightens 
the humour, tightens the intensity and more forcibly brings 
home to us the point of view he would have us carry away. 
His personal love of music to a great extent, of course, accounts 
fgr this, but it is as well to remember how here again he takes 
the old machinery and turns it to his own good purpose. 

Sjhe seventh point is perhaps the most important of all : 
it is that the characters of the drameUis personwy like those in 
real life, are to be inferred by the reader j) they are not told to 
him. This is the reason why we come to so many different 
conclusions in our readings of the different characters ; for 
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ytB>m we are ooEtent to take other men's opinions, and then, 
suddenly waking up from our lethargic acquiescence in their 
views, we reread the play again for ourselves and find, perhaps, 
that Henry the Fifth was not the model man of valotu: we had 
been led to think him, nor Falstaff so much of a coward 
we had been led to believe. We find that many of |iis lalier 
heroines are scarcely more than milk and watery abstractions, 
where we had before thought them glorious specimens of perfect 
English girlhood at its best. 

Lastly, Coleridge would have us notice how everything, 
however heterogeneous, in Shakespeare is united, as it is in 
Nature ; in other words, passion is that by which the in- 
dividual is distinguished from others, not that which makes a 
different kind of him These eight peculiarities are specially 
important for us to notice as we pass along, trying to build up 
for ourselves the complete picture of our Shakespeare. So 
far as he goes Coleridge is seldom in the wrong, but there are 
several points still to be touched on before we can hope to have 
gained an all-round view. 

'For instance, Coleridge never mentioned the astonishingly 
brilliant way in which Shakespeare introduced his very neces- 
sary stage directions into the text. When we take into account 
the absence of all scenery and the fact that these plays were 
acted in broad daylight, in theatres open alike to sun and rain, 
we begin to realise with what almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties the playwright had to cope, we are lost in admiration 
at the natural way in which the poet intersperses his hints 
about the time of day, the attitude and dress of the character, 
almost unnoticeably in the text. How often, for instance, in 
the churchyard scene in Romeo and Juliet, does Shakespeare 
lay stress upon the fact that it is pitch dark ! The opening 
words attune our ears to the general gloom : 

Give me thy torch, boy ! hence and stand aloof, 

Yet put it out, for I would not be seen, 

says Paris. Romeo, after he has killed him, pretends that he 
has not been able to see his opponent's face : " Let me peruse 
this face." When Friar Laurence enters he begins : 
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What torch is yond\ that vainly fends his light 

To grubs and eyeless skulls ? 

Paris's page on his re-entry with the watch says ; 

This is the place there, where the torch doth burn. 

But Shakespeare not only introduces these very necessary 
hints into the poetry, but he sometimes, with magical success, 
makes his stage direction have a real bearing on the plot. The 
most famous instance of this is, of course, in Oihdlo * 

Put out the light, and then put out the light— 

when Othello comes in to murder Desdemona. 

In Julius CcBsar, when Brutus and Cassius are communing 
apart, Shakespeare seizes the opportunity to emphasise the 
time of day by making the r^st of the conspirators argue : 

Deems. Here lies the east doth not the day break here ? 

Casca No 

Cinna. O, pardon, sir, it doth and yon grey lines, 

That fret the clouds, are messengers of day 

Casca. You shall confess that you are both deceived 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises 
Which 18 a great way growing on the south. 

Weighing the youthful season of the year 

How extraordinarily it adds to the poignancy of MacdufE’s 
suffering to hear Malcolm’s 

What ’ man, ne’er pull your hat upon your brows 

It visualises the scene exactly , you feel that you are really 
there, a spectator of the sad sight of the strong man bowed 
with grief, unable to do anything to assuage it. 

Shakespeare more than any other man in the world seems 
always to have the exact word or phrase at his command with 
which to captivate our attention. How graphic is that touch 
of crying " in Prospero’s description of his wandering with 
Miranda in an open boat in her infant years : Me and thy 
crying self," or that wonderful use of the word inly " in the 
tnly touch of love." 

Everyone will recall the hoary leaves of the willow " which 
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were showing in '' the glassy stream ** where Ophelia drowned 
herself, and Cleopatra’s 

He’s speaking now, 

Or murmuring “ Where’s my serpent oi old Nile ? ^ 

His language seems always to have been, as Hazlitt said, 
hieroglyphical ; it translates thoughts into visible images, ,so 
that you not only see and understand what he describes but 
are yourself transported there. Think of this description : 

Light thickens and the crow makes wing to the rooky wood.” 
f^o other words would do, nothing else call up quite the image 
which we visualise when we read this. 

Strangely enough, when his characters are acting under the 
stress of great emotion, they have a wonderful habit of coining 
words. By far the best known instance is the 

No ; this my^hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas inoarnadme, 

Makmg the green — one red 

of Macbeth. 

It is here particularly that we congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that Shakespeare was unacademic and had no conven- 
tional prejudices to outgrow ; he would have no natural re- 
pugnance against coining fi fresh word if his vocabulary failed 
him at a particular point. ^ What he did possess was an unerring 
ear for music, so finely developed that words seem to come at 
his beck and call straight from heaven. It is this that makes 
us gasp at the pure magic of such a lyrical outburst as : 

O ! my love ’ my wife ' 

Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet against thy beauty 
Thou art not conquer’d ; boaiiiy’s ensign yot 
Is enmson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there 

He had this gift from the very start. Think of the stupend- 
ous sonnet which begins : 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountam tops with sovran eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alehymy 
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* Could ever paisionate love find more exqtiisite exptemon 
in fewer words than in the 

O thou weed that art so lovely fair 
That the sense aches at thee 


of Othello ? 

Or was ever a picture of Nature's beauties drawn that would 
parallel Perdita's 

Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty violets dim, 

* But sweetey than the lids of Juno’s eyes 

, Or Cytherea’s breath 

Milton's attempts, fine as they are, induce the criticism 
which Bagehot invented. “ Why," he says, at the conclusion 
of a long description of natupl phenomena in Paradise Lost, 
" you could draw a map of it.^' 

Whis, then, is the secret of Shakespeare’s greatness ; not 
omy had he, owing to his experiencing nature, his large catholic 
sympathies, his ever-roaming, ever-interested eye, the power 
of visualising man's characteristics, but superimposed upon 
that he had the faculty for clothing his myriad thougjits in 
the most perfectly fitting expressions that it has been the good 
fortune of any genius to own. 

It is easy to sum up his limitations, for they are almost 
trivial ; he does not seem to have been interested in novelties 
(he never mentions potatoes or tobacco , we get a better 
insight into the common life of the Elizabethans by reading the 
contemporary drama of Dekker, Jonson and the rest of them). 
He had a supreme contempt for misers, Puritans and the 
middle classes | he may have been a bit of a snob, and was 
probably sensuous — his faults only make him the more human, 
the more lovable.) What we do know about him is that he 
was sunny, gentfe, richly endowed with a sense of humour 
which^ in all probability, saved him in the years when he probed 
from hell to hell the human passions, but we know that he 
emerged serene in the latest years, having discovered that 

The rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance. 
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Sh»keq>eare ranks tfee power of being able tri''fofgi!re your 
adversary as almost th^ most priceless attrifilute of man. 
He can even find it in him to forgive lachimo. '‘What 
inhuman world/' some modern philosopher Qnce said, it 
would he without the old.” Youth is apt to be astonishingiy 
cruel from the days when in earliest infanc} it depriv^vthe 
fly upon the window-pane of its wings, ‘'jliist for 
Shakespeare seems to have been the great exception to this ; 
he had a very real horror of all kinds of cruelty. He was 
almost womanish in his dislike of harsh words or blows , we 
feel that he could never have been a soldier ; he shrank 
instinctively from bloodshed as he shrank from crowds whom 
he did not undersj^and but only loathed, as sensitive people so 
often do. He was never so happy as when he was in solitude 
or in the country, wliere he could people the air with his 
fancies, yet he took 'a delight an the mateiial world or he 
would never have been able to float those bubbles m the air or 
to lift the land into mountain slopes so naturally, so entirely 
without effort, as Emerson says : 

He had the faculty of being able to change places at will with all 
humanity, tuniiug the globe* round f(5r his amusement it is not 
that he seeks to edify us, he wishes rather to amuse both himself 
and us . . . the dreams of childhood, the ravings of despair were 
alike the toys of lus fancy 

His was not that cloistered yirtue wliicli Milton held so much 
in contempt, which ref usihI to sally forth and seek its adversary ; 
rather at times did gentle Shakespeaic suffer horrible tortures 
amid the dust and heat— “ sed non sine pulvere palma.” 
Through tribulation he came to know men better, and out of 
the fire he came purified seven times, so that he left behind, 
as his testament to mankind poetry so rich and full of multi- 
tudinous beauties that the language in which it was written 
has become the noblest in the world, a gallery of portraits of 
men and women whom we know more intimately than our 
nearest and dearest, and thoughts couched in the most in- 
spiring, unforgettable phraseology that ever man could desire 
to solace and refresh him in the and deserts of life. 

1,^ When we want to laugh, to cry, to be quiet, to be boisterous, 
to find a friend, or be alone, whatever oiu mood, Shakespeare 
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(Urn enter into^it and provide us with exactly the oompanion 
we most need.^^ Of all men who have really lived he is the first 
to whom we turn when in trouble or joy ; he halves our sorrows 
and doubles our delights, for he is the most human, the readiest 
to understand, the quickest to soothe our troubled senses. 
It is the greatest privilege that we enjoy as Englishmen that 
this man was of our blood, an Englishman for the English. It 
is by far the greatest achievement that we as a nation have 
yet wrought that we have produced Shakespeare. 

A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity. 
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Extracts from Shakespeare , 

To be leRrnt by heart, and then used as exercises in anal; 
paraphrase, scansion, etc. 

*« 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM . , 

Lunatics and Lovers 

I NEVER may believo ^ 

These antique fables, nor these fairy toys 
Lovers and madmen have such seething biaiiih, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehend^!. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagiisation all compact 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, — 

That IS, the madman ; the lover, all as frantic. 

Sees Helen’s beauty m a bro|v of Egypt , 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rollmg, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

SucK tricks hath strong imagination, 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy. 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy , 

Or, in the night, imagimng some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear ! 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
The Forest of Arden 

hJnier Duke Senior, Amiens, and other Lords, in the dress of Foresters 

Duhe S Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile. 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not ^fthese woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The season’s difference ; as, the icy fang, 

And churlish chiding of the wmter’s wind ; 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Even tdi I shrink with cold, I smile, and say,— 

This is no Battery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.” 
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the uses of adveriil^, 

' Which, like the toad, ugly and v^omous, 

WeckTB yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

IFinds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks; 
Sermons m stones, and good in every thing. 


The Skvkn Ages 

All the world’s a stage, 

/ And all the men and women merely players . 
i They havt> their exits, and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages At first, the infant, f ^ 
Mewling and puking m the nurse’ s arms ; 

And then, the whining school -boy, with his satchel, 
And shmuig monung face^ creeping like snail 
Unwillingly lo school And then, the lover, 

Sighing like furnace. \#ith a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eye-brow Then, a soldier, < „ 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the paid. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick m quari’e), 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth And then, the justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal out, 
h ull of wise saws and modem instances, ; 

And so he plays his part : The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward cliildish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound . Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful histoiy, ’ ^ 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

•Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 


MACBETH 

A Room in the Castek 

Hautboys and torches, ^Ent&r, and pass over the stage, a JSmver, and 
dwers Servants wUh dishes artd service. Then enter Maobet^ 

Miwb. If it were done, when His done, thou ’twere well 
It were done quickly ; If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
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Witti his surcease^ sueoess ; that but this blow , 
Might be the ba-aJl and the end-al] here, ^ 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We’d jump the life to come — But, in these cases. 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice*^ 
To our own lips. He’s here in double trust 
First, as I am his kmsman and his subject. 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murder er shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead lik;^ angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his takmg-off 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe. 

Striding the blast, or Heaven’s cheruliin, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of*tho air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind, — 1 have no spur 
To pnek the sides of my intent, hut only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 

And falls on the other — How now, what news ? 


“ Ts THIH A DaGORR ’ ” 

Is this a* dagger which I see l>efore me, 

Tb® handle toward iny hand ? Come, lei me clutch thee - 
1 have thee not, and yet J see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou hut 
A dagger of the mind ; a false creation, 
proceeding from the heat-oppresse<l brain 
f see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw 

Thou marshal’ st mo the way that I was going , 

And such an instrument T was to use 

Mine eyes aye made the fools o* the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest I see thee still ; 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before, — ^There’s no such thing 
Tt is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine oyes. — Now o’ea* the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The ourfcahi’d sloop ; now wiUjhcraft celebrates 
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Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and wither’d murder, 

Alarum’ d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarqum’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost, — Thou sure and firm set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time. 

Which now suits with it — Whiles I threat, he lives ; 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives (A hell rinf/s,) 
I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. 

« 


The Murder 

Lady M That, which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold ; 
What hath quench’d them, hath given me fire — Hark’ — Peewj^! 

It was the owl that shriek’d , the fatal bellman 
Which gives the stem’st good-riight He is about it : 

The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores I have drugged their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die 

Mach {Within ) Who’s there ? — what, ho ! 

Lady M, Alack ’ I am afraid they have awaked. 

And ’tis not done — the attempt, and not the deed, 

Confounds us — Hark ’ — T laid their daggers ready, 

He could not miss them — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, T had done’t - My husband ’ 


Enter Macbeth 

Mach T have done tho deed — Didst thou not. hear a noise ? 

Lady M T heard the owl scream, and tlie criokets cry. 

Did you not speak ’ 

Mad>, When ? 

Lady M Now. 

Mach. As T descended ? 

Lady M. Ay 

Mach. Hark ’ — Who lies i’ the second chamber ? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

MacL). This is a sorry sight. 

{Looknir/ on hia handff.) 

Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Mach, There’s one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried, Murder t 
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,!Biat they did wake each other ; I stood and heard tliem ; 

Btit they did aay their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 

Ladjf M. There are two lodged together 
Maeh. One cried, God bless us / and, Amen, the oi^er ; 

As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 

Listening their fear, I could not say. Amen, * 

When they did say, Glod bless us ’ 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 

Maeb But wherefore could not 1 pronounce, Amen ? 

I had most need of blessm^J, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M Tliese deeds must not ho thought 

After these ways ; so, it will make us mad 

Mach, Methought, T heard a voice < ry, Sleep no more f 
Macbeth does murdtur sleep, the tnnoc,ent sleep 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelVd sleave of e^re. 

The death of each day's Ufe^ sore labour's hath, 

Balm of hurt minds, qrent nature's .^eoiid course, 

Ohief nourish er in life's feast , — 

Ijody M What do you mean ? 

Mach Still it cried, Sleep no more f to all the house 
Glamis hath murder'd sleep , and therefore Candor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more! 

Lady M Who was it that thus cried ’ Wiiy, worthy thane. 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things —Go, get some wat-i^r, 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place 
They must lie there * Go, garry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood 

Mach, ril go no more 

I am afraid to think what [ have done ; 

Look on’^ again, T dare not. 

Lady M Infinn of purpose ’ 

Give mo the daggers the sleeping, and the dead, 

Are but as pictures ■ ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears' a painted devil Tf he do bleed, 

I’ll gild the faces of the grooms' withal. 

For it must seom thoir guilt [Exit KnocMng u'ithin, 

Mach. Whence is that knocking ? 

How is’t ”^ith me, when every, noise appals me ? 

What hands are here ? Ha 1 they pluck out mine eyes 1 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ’ No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incamardine, 

Making the green —one red. 
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Be-enter Lady Maobbth 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but I shame 
^ To wear a heart so white (Knocks) I hear a knocking 
At the south entry ' — retire we to our chamber : 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it then ! Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended — (Knocking,) Hark! more knocking i 
Clet on your nightgown, lest occasion call us. 

And shew us to be watchers — Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts 

Mach. To know my deed, — *twere best not know myself. ^ {Knocks 
Wake Duncan with t^y knocking ’ Ay, ’would thou couldst ♦ ^ 


KING JOHN 
“This England*’ 

This England never did (nor never shall) 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them Nought shall make us rul 
If England to itself do rest but tme 


RICHARD II 
Banishment 

Gaunt All places that the eye of Heaven visits. 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 

There is no virtue like necessity 
Ttiink not, the king did banish thee ; 

But thou the king Woe doth the heavier sit, 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne 
Go, say — I sent thee forth to purchase honour, 

And not — the king exiled thee , or suppose, 

Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art flying to a fresher clime. 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou go’st, not whence thou oomest : 

Suppose the singing birds, musicians ; 

The grass, whereon thou tread’ st, the presence strew’ d 
Tne flowers, fair ladies ; and thy steps, no more 
Than a delightful measure, or a dance 
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giwiing sarrow hath leas power to bit© 
Tlifi mui that mooks at it, and sets it light 
M(i^fSn0^ O, who ©an hold a 6r© in jnis hand, 
By tanking on the frosty ClatMiasiis ^ 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bare imagination ot a feast 
Or wallow naked m Def endier snow, 

By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ’ 

O, no ! the apprehension of the good, 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse ; 
Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it bites, but lanceih not the sore 


‘*This Royai, Thuonk” 

Methinks, l^m a prophet new inspired ; 

And thus, expiring, do foretell of him 
His rash fierce blaze of not cannot last ; 

For violent fires soon bum out themselves 

Small showers last long, buf sudden storms are short , 

He tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes ; 

With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder . 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself 
This royal throne of kings, this scepter’ d isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, bmlt by Nature for herself, 

AMinst infection, and the hand of war , 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

This precious stone set m the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Kehowned for their deeds as far from home, 

(For Christian service, and true chivalry,) 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s son 
This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out, (I die pronouncing it,) 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm 
England, bound in with the truimphant sea. 

Whose rooky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
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With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds ; 

That England » that was wont to conquer oilers. 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself ; 

O, would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then were my ensuing death ! 

HENRY V 

“ A Kingdom for a Stage ” 

O, FOR a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention ' 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ’ 

Then should tfie warlike Harry, like himself, 

Assume the port of Mars ; and, at his heels, 
leash’d in like hounds, should famine, svi^rd, and fire. 
Crouch for employment But pardon, gontlos all, 

The Aat un raised spirit, that hath dared. 

On this unworthy st^.affold4 to bring forth 
So great an ob3ect Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ’ or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very casques 
That did affright the air of Agmcourt ? 

O, pardon ^ since a crooked figure may 
Attest, m little place, a million ; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work 
Suppose, withm the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts , 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance * 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass For the which supply, 

Admit me chorus to this history ; 

Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. 

The Youth of England ” 

Now all the youth of England are on fire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 
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Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s thou^t 
B^gns solely in the breast of every man : 

They sell the pasture now, to buy the horf^fs ; 

Following the mirror of all Christian kings 
With winged heels, as Englirii Mei’ciiries 
For now sits expectation in the air ; 

And hides a sword, from hilts unto point, 

With crowns imperial, crowns, and coronets 
Promised to Harry, and bin followers 
The French, advised by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful preparation. 

Shake m their fear ; and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes 
O England ^ — model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, — 

What mighjst thou do, that honour would thee do. 

Were all thy children kind and natural ♦ 

But see thy fault ! France hath in thee found out 

A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 

With treacherous crowns •and three corrupted men, — 

One, Richard earl of ( Cambridge , and the second, 

Henry lord Scroop of Masham , and the third, 

Sir Thomas Grey knight of Northumberland — 

Have, for the gilt of France, (O guilt, indeed M 
Confirm’d conspiracy with fearful France , 

And by their hands this grace of kings must die, 

(If hell and treason hold their promises,) 

Ere he take ship for France, and in Southampt»on 
Linger your patience on ; and well digest 
The abuse of distance, whilo wo force a play. 

The sum is paid ; the traitors arc agi oed , 

The king is set from London and the scene 
fs now transported, gentles, to Southampton 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe. 

And bring yon back, charming tlie narrow seas 
To give you gentle pass ; for, if we may. 

We’ll not offend one stomach with our play 
But, till the king come forth, and not till then, 

Unto Southampton do v o shift our scene. 

Kitstg Hakuy itst France 

Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flies, 

In motion^of no less celerity 

Than that of thought {Suppose, that you have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
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With ailken iit^reamors the young Fhcebus fanning. 
Play with your fancies ; and in them behold, 

Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing : 

Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 
To soimds confused behold the threaden sails. 

Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge O, do but think. 

You stand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 

For so appears this fleet majestical, 

Holding due course to Harflour Follow, follow ’ 
Grapple your minds to stemage of this navy. 

And leave youri England, as dead midnight, still, 
Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 
Either passed, or not arrived to, pith and puissance 
For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 
Work, work, your thoughts, and therein see a siege 
Behold the ordnance on their carnages, 

With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur 
Suppose, the ambassador from the French comes back 
Tells Harry — that the king doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter ; and with her, to dowry. 

Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 

The ofler likes not and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon touches 
And down goes all before them Still be kind. 

And eke out our performance with your mind 


Before Harfleur 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead » 

In peace, there’s nothing so Viecomes a man, 

As modest stillness, and humility 

But when the blast of war blows m our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour* d rage 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head, 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o’erwbelm it, 

As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jiitty his confomided base. 

Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean 
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Now 8et teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 

^ Mold hard the breath, and bond up every spirit 
To his full height I — On, on, you noblest Engli^; 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ! ^ 

Fathers, that, hke so many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from mom till even fought 
And sheathed their swords for lack of m'gument. 
Dishonour not your mothers now attest, * ** ** 

That those, whom you call’d fathers, did beget you ! 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war and you, g<H>d yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture ;• let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding, which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath Tjiot noble lustie in your eyes. 

X see you si^nd like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straimng upon the start. The game’s afoot ; 

Follow your spirit * and, upon this charge. 

Cry — God for Harry I England ’ and Saint Ge.orge ! 


Thr Royai, Captain 

Now entertain conjecture of a time. 

When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide vessel of the universe 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of lught. 

The hum of either army stilly somids, 

Tliat the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch 
Fire answers fire , and througli tlieir paly flames 
EcK^h battle sees the other’s umber’d face 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear , and from ihe tents, 

The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give di*eadful note of preparation 

Til© country cocks do crow, the clocks do toli, 

And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 

Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul. 

The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 

And chide the cnpple tardy-gaited night. 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watcliful fires 
Sit patiently, and mly ruminate 
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u The moming^a danger ; and their gesture sad. 
Investing lankdean oheeks« tmd war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. O, now, who will behold 
The royal captam of this ruin’d band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent. 

Let him cry — Praise and glory on his head I 
For forth he goes, and visits all his host ; 

Bids them good morrow, with a modest smile ; 

And calls them — brothers, friends, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note, 

How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate on^ jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night 
^ But freshly looks, and over-bears attaint. 

With cheerful semblance, and sweet majejty ; 

That every wretch, pmmg and pale before, 

Beholdmg him, plucks comfort from his looks: 

A largess umversal, like the sun. 

His liberal eye doth give tt every one. 

Thawing cold fear Then, mean and gentle all. 
Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night , 

And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 

Where, (O for pity !) shall we much disgrace — 

With four oi fiive most vile and ragged foils, 

Right ill disposed, in brawl ridiculous, — 

The name of Agmcourt Yet, sit and see ; 

Minding true things by what their mockeries be. 


In or. Ckbkmonv 

Upon the king ! let us our lives, our souls,'* 

Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 
Our sins, lay on the king ; — we must bear all. 

O hard condition ’ twin-bom with greatness, 
Subjected to the breath of eveiy fool, 

Whose sense no more can feel but his own wringing ! 
What infinite heart’s ease must kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy ! 

And what have kmgs, that privates have not too, 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony ’ 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that suffer’ st more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worshippers ? 

What are thy rents ? what are thy comings-m V 
O ceremony, show me but tliy worth ! 
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What is the soul of cMloratioix ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and fovxn. 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art less happy being fear’d 
Than they in fearing. 

What drink’ 8t thou oft, instead of homage sweet. 
But poison'd flattery ? O, be sick, great greathess^ 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 

Think’ St thou, the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Oanst thou, when thou command* st the beggar’s knee, 
Command the health of it ? No, thou proud dream, 
That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose ; 

I am a king, that find thee ; and I know, 

’Tie not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 

The sword^, the mace, the crown impenefl. 

The enter-tissued robe of gold and pearl. 

The farcdd title running ’fore the kmg, 

The throne he aits on, non^the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world. 

No, not all these, thnce-gorgeous ceremony. 

Not all these, Imd m bed majestical. 

Can sleep so soimdly as the wretched slave ; 

Who, with a body fill’d, and vacant mmd. 

Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful bread ; 
Never sees homd night, the child of hell ; 

But, like a l^key, from the rise to set. 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, 6kfter dawn, 

Doth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse , 

And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour, to his grave . 

And, but for ceremony, such a ^s^wtch, 

Wmdmg up days with toil, and mghts with sleep. 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king 
The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 

Slnjoys it ; but m gross bram little wots, 

What watch the king keeps to mamtain the peace. 
Whose hours the peaeeuit best advantages. 


Saint Cbispin’s Day 

If we are marked to die, we are enou^ 

To do our country loss ; and if to live. 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

God’s will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
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’ By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ; 

Nor care I, who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not, if men my garments wear ; 

Buch outward things dwell not in my desires • 

But, if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, ’faith, my coas, wish not a man from Bngland : 
Gk>d*s peace ! I would not lose so great an honour, 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have O, do not wish one more 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host. 
That he, who hath no stomach to this fight. 

Let him depart , his passport shall be made, 

And crowns fc^- convoy put into his purse • 

We would not die m that man’s company. 

That fears his fellowship to die with us , 

This day is call’d — the feast of Cnspian : 

He, that outlives this day, and comes safe home. 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day i^ named, 

And rouse him at the namb of Cnspian 
He, that shall live this day, and see old age. 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his fnends, 

And say to-morrow’ is Saint Crispian 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 

And say, these wounds I had on Crispin’s day. 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he’ll remember, with advantages. 

What feats ho did that day Then shall our narntss, . 
Familiar in their mouths as household wordt- — 

Harry the king, Bedford, and Fxeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glostei, 

Bo in their flowing cups freshly remember’d . 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Cnspian shall ne’er go by. 

From this day to the ending of the world. 

But wo in it shall bo remembered 

Wo few, we happy fow, wo band of brufcheis ; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother ; bo ho ne’er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition . 

And gentlemen in Fngland, now a-bed, 

Shall think themSelves accursed, they were not heie ; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks. 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
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HIOHARD III 

A Room in the Tower 

Enter Clarence and Bbakbnbury 

Brak, Why looks your grace so heavily to-day 
Clar. 0, 1 have pass’d a miserable night. 

So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights. 

That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

1 would not spend another such a night, 

Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days ; 

So full of dismal terrror was the time 
Brah What was your dream, my lord ? I pray you, tell me 
Olar. Methought^ that I had broken from the Tower, 

And was embark’d to cross to Burgundy , 

And, m my company, my brother Gloster 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches , thence we looic’d toward England, 

And dited up a thousand heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, 

That had befallen us As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought, that Gloster stumbled ; and in falling, 

Struck me, that thought to stay him, over-board, 

Into the tumbling billows of the mam 
0 Lord I methought, what pain it was to drown ’ 

What dreadful noise of water m mme ears 1 
What sights of ugly death withm mine eyes ' 

Methought, I saw a thousand fearful wrecks , 

A thousand men, that fishes gnaw’d upon . 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatterM in the bottom of the sea, 

Some lay m dead men’s skulls ; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As ’twere in scorn of eyes,) reflecting gems, 

That woo’d tho slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 

Brah. Had you such leisure in the time of death. 

To gaze upon these secrets of the deep ? 

Clar. Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost . but still the envious flood 
Klept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To seek the empty, vast, and wand’ring air ; 

But smother’d it within my panting bulk. 

Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 
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Brah* Awaked you not with <ihis sore Egou^ t 
Clar, O, no. my dream was lengthen’d ^ter life ; 

O, then began the tempest to my soul 1 
I pas^d. methought^ the melanoholy £lood> 

With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 

Unto th^ kingdom of perpetual mght. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 

Was my great father*in-law, renowned Warwick ; 

Who cried aloud, — What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? 

And so he vanish’d . Then came wand’ring by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shriek’d out aloud, — ' 

Clarence is come, — false, fleettng, perjured Clarence! — 
That ettMfd me vn the field by Tewksbury ; — 

Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments! — 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 

I trembling waked, and, f^r a season after, 

Could not believe but that I was in hell ; 

Such terrible impression made my dream. 


TROILUS AND CRE88IDA 
Dhgrhb 

Dhoreh being vizarded. 

The unworthiest shews as fairly in the mask 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order ; 

And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthroned €Hid sphered 
Amidst the other ; whose med’cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil, 

And posts like the commandment of a king, 

Bans check, to good and bad : But, when the planets, 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents ! what mutiny ! 

What raging of the sea t shaking of earth 1 

Commotion in the winds ! frights, changes, horrors. 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixture J O, when degree is shaked, 
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Which is the ladder of all high demgxis, 

The entexpriee is siek ! Hgfw e<^d eoimnoiiit^es. 
Degrees in sohools, and brotherhoods m cities^ 
Peaceful commerce from dividnbl© shores. 

The pnmogemtive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 

But by degree, stand lu authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that string. 

And, hark, what discord follows * each thing meet 
In mere oppugnancy The bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 

And make a sop of ah this solid globe : 

Strength should bo lord of imbecility. 

And the rude son should strike his father dead 
Force should bo right ; or, rather, right and wrong, 
(Between wlv^s^' endless jar justice resides,) 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too 
Then every thing includes itself in power. 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with will and power. 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up himself Great Agamemnon, 

This chaos, when decree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking. 

And this neglection of degree it is. 

That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb The general’s disdain’d 
By him one step below ; he, by the next ; 

That next, by him beneath ; so every step, 
Exampled by the first p£w3e, that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation 
And ’tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 

Not her own smews. To end a tale of length, 

Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength. 


ThB3 Instant : 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherem he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-sized monster of ingratitudes * 

Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devour’d 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done . Perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright . To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
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In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

AVhere one but goes abreast keep then the path ; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons. 

That one by one pursue • If you give way. 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost ; — 

Or, like a gallant horse fallen in first rank. 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O’errun and trampled on Then what they do iii present, 
Though less than yours m past, must o’ertop yours 
For tune is like a fashionable host. 

That slightly sha£:es his parting guest by the hand ; 

And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer . Welcome ever smile*, 

And farewell goes out sighing O, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was < 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, <fesert in service, 

Love, friendship, chanty, are subjects all 

To envious and calummating time 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, — 

That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted 

The present eye praises the present object 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye, 

Than what not stirs The cry went once on thee. 

And still it might ; and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent , 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 

Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselves, 

And drave great Mars to faction. 


JULIUS C^SAR 

CASSItTS TO liBUTfJS 

Oas, I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 

I cannot tell, what you and other men 
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'A 

Thixik of Ufo ; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was bom free as Caesar ; so were you 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Bndure the winter’s cold, as well as he 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, ^ 

Ceasar said to me, Dar'H ihou, OoBsi/iis, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point?— Upon the word. 
Accouter’d as I was, I plunged in. 

And bade him follow so, indeed, he did 
The torrent roar’d ; and we did buffet if- 
With lusty smews ; throwing it aside 
And steinmyag it with hearts of controversy 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

OsBSBJC ory’d. Help me, Cassius, or J sink 
T, as iEneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Trof upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tirdd CaBsar And this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 

If Caasar carelessly but nod on him 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake ’tis true, fhis god did shako 
Hie coward lijis did from their colour fly , 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre I did hoar him groan 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas ’ it oned, Gii'e me some drink, Titimus^ 

As a sick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone {Shout Flourish ) 

Bru. Another general shout ! 

I do believe, that these applauses are 

For some new honours that are heap’d on Csesar 

Gcut. Why, man, he doth bestnde the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates * 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not m our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are uuderlm|^s. 
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Brutus, 0«»sar . What should be in that Csesat ? 

Why should that name be sounded more i^an yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with them, 

Brutus will start a spint as soon as Ccesar. (Shout.) 

Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Csesar feed, 

That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art shamed : 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods I 
When went there by an age, smce the great flood, 

But it was famed with more than with one man ? 

Wheh could they say, till now, that talk’d of Rome, 

That her wide '^alks encompass’d but one man ? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man ^ 

O ! you and I have heard our fathers say. 

There was a Brutus once, that would have brook’d 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a king. • 


Brutus to Cassius 

Bru. I know not how. 

But I do find it cowardly and vile. 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life — arming myself with patience, 

To stay the providence of some high powers, 

That govern us below 

Caa Then, if we lose this battle. 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome ? 

Bru No, Cassius, no thmk not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 

He bears too great a mind But this same day 
Must end that, work, the ides of March began ; 

And whether we shall meet again, I know not. 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take — 

For over, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 

If we do meet agam, why we shall smile ; 

If not, why then this parting was well made 
Oaa, For ever, and for ever, farewell, Bmtus ! 

If we do meet again, we’U smile indcied ; 

If not, ’tis true, this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on. — O, that a man might know 
The end of this day^s businel^ ere it come t 





But it mifflbethi that the day will end, 

And then <®ie end in known. — Ck>zne, ho ! awfty I 


ANTomr OVER the Body of C^sjtfti 

Come I to apeak in CieBar'a funeral 
He ivas my friend, faithful and just to me 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to B<^>me, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill • 

Did this in Csesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Cseaar hath wept 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff 
Yet Brutus^ys, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man 
You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse.* W^as this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know 
You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason * — Bear with me ; 
My heart is m the coffin there with CsRsar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence 

0 masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 

Wlio, you all know, are honourable men 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the d€>ad, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Caesar, 

I found it in his closet, ’tis his will 

XiOt but the commons hear this testament, 

(Whiohi pardon me, I do hot mean to read,) * 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wouxida^ 
Apd dip their napkins in his sacred bldod ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
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And, dying, mention it within their wills. 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 

Unto their issue. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle I remember 
The first time ever Osesar put it on ; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, m his tent ; 

That day he overcame the Nervii — 

Look 1 in this place ran Cassius* dagger through * 

See, what a rent the envjous Casca made : 

Through this, the well -beloved Brutus Stabb’d ; 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Csesar follow’d it ; 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no ; ^ 

For Brutus, as you know, was Ceesar’s angel : 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Ceesar loved him ! 

Thjs .w^f the most unkindest cut of all 
For when the noble Cjesar^saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quit© vanquish’d him then burst his mighty heai^t ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cfissar fell, 

O, what a fall was there, my coimtrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded ? Look you here, 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny 

They, that have done this deed, are honourable ; 

What private griefs they have, alas. I know not, 

That made them do it ; they are wise and honouralile. 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you 
T come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is : 

But. as you know me all, a plain blimt man. 

That love my friend ; and that they know^ull well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood ; I only speak right on ; 
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I tell yoti that, Vhich you youtfielves do kuo^ ' 

Shew you sweet Cfl88ar*8 wounds, poor, poor dtimb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me * But were I Brutus 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Csesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. ^ 


Antony on Bbxjttts 

This was the noblest Roman of them all * 

All 4he conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Ccesar ; 

He, only, in a general honest thought. 

And commoi^ good to all, made one of them 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up. 
And say io all the world, Th^ woe a man f 


CORIOLANUS 
Love ano Doty 

Vol, Should we be silent and not speak, our raiment, 
And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led 8ince> thy exile Think with thyself, 

How more unfortunate than all living women 

Are we come hither since that thy sight, which should 

Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 

Constrains thorn weep, and shake with fear and sorrow ; 

Making the mother, wife, and child, to see 

The son. the husband, and the father, tearing 

His country’s bowels out And to poor we, 

Thine enmity’s most capital thou barr'st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comforl 
Th^t all but we enjoy For how can we, 

Alas 1 how can wo for our country pray. 

Whereto we are bound ; together with thy victory, 
Whereto we are bound ? Alack ! or w© must lose 
The country, our dear nurse ; or els© thy person, 

Our comfort in the country. We must find 

An evident calamity, though we had 

Our wish, which side should win for either thou 

Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles thorough our streets, or else 

Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin ; 
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And bear tbe palm, for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myself, son, 

I purpose not to wait on fortune, till 

These w€trs determine if I cannot persuade thee 

Rather to shew a noble grace to both parts, 

Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country, than to tread 
(Trust to’t, thou ^alt not,) on thy mother’s womb. 
That brought thee to this world 

Vir. Ay, and on mine, 

That brought you forth this boy, to keep yom name 
Living to time 

t Boy, , He shall not tread on me ; 

^ I’ll run away wll 1 am bigger, but then I’ll fight. 

Oor Not of a woman’s tenderness to be, 

Reqmrea nor child nor woman’s face to wee 
I have sat too long (Eistng ) 

Vol. Nay. go not from us thus 

If it were so, that our reijuest did tend 
To save the Romans, thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might condemn uS 
As poisonous of your honour No, our suit 
Is, that you reconcile them while the Volsces 
May say, Thie mercy we huve shewed , the Romans, 
This we received ; and each in either side 
Give the aU-hail to thee, and cry, Be blessed 
For making up this peace f Thou know’st, great son. 
The end of war’s uncertain ; but this certain, 

That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap, is such a name. 

Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses ; 

Whose chronicle thus writ — The man was liable. 

But with his last attempt he voiped it out ; 

Destroyed his country , and hts name remains 
To the ensuing age, abhorred Speak to me, son . 

Thou hast affected the fine strains of honour, 

To imitate the graces of the gods ; 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o’ the air. 

And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 

That should but rive an oak. Wliy dost not speak T 

Think’ st thou it honourable for a noble man 

Still to remember wrongs ? — Daughter, speak you : 

He cares not for your weeping. Speak thou, boy ; 
Perhaps thy childishness move him more 
Than can our reetsons. — There is no man in the world 
More bound to his mother ; yet her© he lets me prate 
Like one i* the stocks. Thou hast never in thy life 
Sh©\«^’d thy dear mother any courtesy ; 
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Whm ahe, (poor hen 1) fond of no aeoond brood^ 

Haa oiuck*d thee to the wars, and safely home, 

Loaden with honour. Say, my request’s unjust, 

And spurn me back But, if it be not so. 

Thou art net honest ; and the gods will plague #iee. 

That thou restrain* st from me the duty, which 
To a mother’s part belongs. — He turns away : ^ 

Down, ladies ; let us shame him with our knees. 

To his surname Coriolanus ’longs more pride, 

Than pity to our prayers Down ; an end ^ 

This is the last • — So we will home to Rome, 

And die among our neighbours. — Nay, behold us : 

This boy, that cannot tell what he would havp, 

But kneels, and holds up hands, for fellowship. 

Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny’t — Come, let us go ; 

This fellow had a Volscian to his mother ; 

Hib wife IS in Corioh. and his child 

Like him by chance • — Yet give us our despatch * 

I am hush’d until our city afire, 

And then Fll speak a little 

Cor O mother, mother ! 

(Hold%ng Volumnia hy the hands, silent ) 

What have you done Behold, the heavens do ope, 

The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at O my mother, mother t O ’ 

You have won a happy victory to Rome 
But, for your son, — believe it, O, believe it, 

Moat dangerously you have with him prevail’d, 

If not most mortal to him But, let it come — 

Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 

I’ll frame convenient peace Now, good AufidiuS, 

Were you m my stead , say, would you have heard 
A mother less ’ or granted less, Aufidius ? 


B.OMKO AND JULIET 
Queen Mab 

ilfsr* O, then, I see, queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes made of long-spinnei»’ legs ; ^ 
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The cover, of the wings of grasediopperB ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams ; 

Heft whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of film ; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat. 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the la2y finger of a maid ; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 

Time out of mind the fames’ coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love ; 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on courtsies straight ; 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters leagues, 
Because their breaths with sweet-meats tainted are 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 

And sometimes comes shl> with a tithe-pig’s tail, 
Tickling a parson’s nose as *a lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice * 

Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 

Of healths five fathom deep , and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he starts, and wakes ; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 

And bakes the elf-locks m foul sluttish hairs, 

Which, once untangled, much misfortime bodes. 

Rom Peace, peace, Mercutio. peace ; 

Thou talk’st of nothing. 

Mer True, I talk of dreams; 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 

Which is as thin of substance as the air ; 

And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 

And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence, 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. 


Thr Death of Komeo 

O, my love ! my wife ! 

Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
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Hath had no power yet npon thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquer'd ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips» and in thy cheeks. 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. — 

Tybalt, Host thou there in thy bloody sheet ? 

O, what more favour can I do to thee, 

Than with that hand, that cut thy youth m ttt'am. 

To sunder his, that was thine enemy ? 

Forgive me, oousm ? — Ah, dear Jidiet, 

Why art thou yet so fair ? Shall I boheve 
T^hat unsubstantial death is amorous ; 

And that the lean abhorred monster keejjs 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 

For fear of that, I will still stay with thee ; 

And never from this palace of dim mght 
Depart agarq ; here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest ; 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-weaned fleSh — Eyes, look your last I 
Arms, take your last embrace ! and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a nghteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossmg death ’ — 

Come, bitter conduct, come, imsavoury guide I 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashmg rocks thy sea-siek weary bark ! 

Here’s to my love ! {Drtnks.) O. true apothecary ’ 
Thy drugs are quick — Thus with a kiss I die (Z)^es.) 


HAMLET 

“ So Exokllent a King ” 

y O, THAT this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ’ 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self -slaughter ! O God * O God ’ 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 

Seem to me all the uses of this woiid ’ 

Fie on’t ! O fie I *tis an unweeded ga|?den, 

That grows to seed ; things rank, and gross in nature. 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this ! 

But two months dead ! — nay, not so much, not two : 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr , so loving to my mother, 

That he might not let e’en the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth I 
Must I remember ? why, she woidd hang on him. 
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As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on . And yet, within a month, — 

J>t not think on’t ; — Frailty, thy name is woman j 

A litj^e month ; or ere tho^ f^oes were old, " 

Witfi which fihe follow’d my poor father’s body. 

Like Niobe, all tears ; — ^why she, even she, — 

O Heaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of leason, 
Would have mourn’d longer, — married with my ^cle, 
My father’s brother ; but no more like my father. 
Than I to Hercules . withm a month ; 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes. 

She married — O most wicked speed, to post 
With such dext^nty to incestuous sheets * 

It IS not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 

But break, my heart ; for T must hold my J-onguc 

A Friend’s Advice 

And these few precepts in' thy memory 

Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any improportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertauiment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledged comrade Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being m, 

Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice . 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proolams the man ; 

And they in France, of the best rank and station, 

Are most select and generous, chief in that. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all. — To thme own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man 
Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee I 

“The Pdav’s the THina” 

Now I am alone. 

O, what a rogue and pea^nt slave am 1 ! 
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I» it zioii monstrous, that player here, . , 

But in a Betion, in a dre^ passion, 

Ootild force his soul so to his own conceit, 

*rhat from her workmg, all his visage wann’d ; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in's aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function euiting 
With forms to bis oonoeit ? And aU for nothh^ i 
For B^uba ! 

Whalhli Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her What would he do. 

Had he the motive, and the cue for passion. 

That I have 1 He would drown the stage with tears. 

And cleave the general ear with homd speech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free. 

Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, mdeod, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
liike John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And C€ui say nothing , no, n<vt for a king, 

Upon whose property, and most dear life, 

A damn'd defeat was made. Am I a coward ? 

Who calls me villam ^ breaks my pate across ? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it m my f€M3e ? 

Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the lie i’ the throat. 

As deep as to the lungs ? Who does me this ? 

Ha! 

Why, I should take it . for it cannot be. 

But I am pigeon-liver' d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 

I should have fatted aU the region kites 
With this slave's offal Bloody, bawdy villain ’ 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kmdless villain I 
Why, what an ass am I ? This is most brave ; 

That I, the son of a dear father murder’d. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell. 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion ! 

Pie upon’t 1 foh I About my brains ’ Humph ! 1 liave heard* 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play. 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently, 

They have proclaim’d their mal^aotions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most mirac^ous organ PU have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father, 

Before mine uncle * I'll observe his looks ; 
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1*11 tent him to the qmck ; if he do blench, 

I know my course. The spirit, that I have seen, 

May be a devil ; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, periiaps, 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits, ) 

Abuses me to damn me ’ Til have grounds 
More relative than this . The play’s the thing, 
Wherein 1*11 catch the conscience of the king. 


Hamlet’s Soufloquy 

Ho be, or not^o be, that is the question 

Whether ’tis nobler m the mind, to suffer 

Che slings and arrows of outrageous fortyne , 

yt to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

ind, by opposing, end them ? — To die, — to sleep, — 

S3‘o more ; — and, by a sleep, to say we end 

Phe heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

Chat flesh is heir to, — ’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to wish’d To die, — to sleep ; — 

Co sleep ! perchance to dream ; — ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Vlust give us pause there’s the respect 

Chat makes calamity of so long life 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

Che oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
Che pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

Che msolence of office, and the spurns 
Chat patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkm ? who would fardels bear, 

Co grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death, — 

Che undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
traveller returns, — puzzles the will ; 

\nd makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Chan fly to others that we know not of ? 

Chus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

\nd thus the native hue of resolution 
[s sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

^nd enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

\nd lose the name of action. 



sss 


^h^kespeabe 

FrIS!KD 

Nay, do not think I flattair 
IS'or what advanc^oment may I hope from thee. ** 

That no revenue hast, but thy good spirits, 

To feed, and clothe thee ? ehould the poor be Hat T 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp^* 

And erook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear t 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, * 

And could of men distinguish her election. 

She hath seal’d thee for herself * for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 

A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks ; and bless’ d are those 

Whose blooj^ and judgment are so well co-mingled. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please Give me that man, 

That IS not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, m iisjy heart of heart, 

As I do thee. 


“This Thing’s to no” 

How ah occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge ! What is a man. 

If his chief good, and market of his time. 

Be but to sleep, and feed ? a beast, no more 
Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse, 
liOoking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, — 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom. 
And, ever, three parts coward, — I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, This thtng's to do ; 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do’t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me : 
Witness, this army of such mass and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 

Whose spirit, with divine ambition puff’d. 

Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 

Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, 

To all that fortime, death, and danger, dare, 

Even for an egg-shell. Bd^tly to be great. 

Is, not to stir without great ai^gument ; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
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When honour*^ at the stake. How stand I then, 

That have a lather kill'd, a mother stain'd, 
Excitements of my reason and^my blood, 

And let all sleep ? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men. 

That, for a fantasy, and tnck of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot 
, Whereon the numbers cannot try the causa. 

Which 18 not tomb enough, and continent, 

To hide the slain ? — O, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! 


• OTHELLO 
The Lover’s Pi«ea 

My very noble and approved good masters, — 

That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 

It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Hude am 1 in my speech. 

And little bless* d with the Set phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine hfid seven years pith, 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself ; Yet, by your gracious patience, 

I will a round unvarmsh’d tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and What mighty magic 

(For such proceeding I am charged withal,) 

I won his daughter with 

Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 

Still question’d me the story of my life, 

From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That I have pass’d. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Wherein I ^oke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And portance in my travel’s history : 

Wherein of antres vast, and desarts idle, 
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Bet]^ qnfimes, irook«, aoitd liills ^wlioae head# touoh heaven. 
It was my hint to fifpeak, snoh was tho process ; 

And of the Cannibale that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to h^r. 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; ^ 

Which even as she could with haste defipateh. 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse : Which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a praj^'er of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by p£ircels she had something heard. 

But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And often c|^d beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke, 

That my youth suffer’d My story being done, 

She gave me for my pams a world of sighs : 

She swore, — In faith, ’twaslitrange, ’twas passing strange ; 
’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wish’d she had not heard it ; yet she wish’d 

That Heaven had made her such a man * she thank’d me, 

And bade me, if I had a fnend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her Upon this hmt, I spake 
She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d ; 

And I loved her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft 1 have used ; 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 

“ My Good Name ’ 

Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the mimediate jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing : 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 

HENRY VIII 
Wodsky’s Fabbweiji:. 

So farewell to the little good you bear me. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 

This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
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And bettrs hiE blushing honours thick upon him : 

The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And, — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, — nips his root. 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured,^ 
like little wanton boys that swim on bladders « 

' This many summers in a sea of gloi^’' ; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pnde 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 

Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 

I feel my heart new opened : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes* favours I 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 

That sweep aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. — 

• »« 6 ...» 
Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes • and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 

And sleep in cold dull marble, where no mention 
Of mo more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee. 

Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 

Mark but my fall, and that, that ruin’d me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, dmg away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels, how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t ? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s ; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 
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S1SL®CTEB SONNETS 

I 

ShaZiI* I compare thee to a aommer’s day 7 
Thou art more lovely and more temperat^ 

Rough winds do shake the darling bulls of May^ 

And summer^s lease hath all too ^ort a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is his gold complexion dimmed ; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

^ By chance, or nature’s changing course, untrimm’d ; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest : 

Nor shall death brag thou wander’ st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

• 

II 

When m disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone be weep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless ones, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 

Wishing me like to one more nch in hope. 

Featured like him, like him with friends possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising. 

Haply I think on thee, — ^and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth) smgs h 3 mins at heaven’s gate : 
For thy sweet love remember’d, such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kmgs. 

in 

When to the sessions of sweet silent* thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, imused to 

For precious friends hid in death’s dal^ess night. 
And weep afre^ love’s long-since-oanoeU’d woe, 

And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight. 
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lElieii oan I grieve at grievanoes foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe teU o*er 
The sad CMiootint of fore-bemoaned moan 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 

All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

' a 


IV 

Funii many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissmg with golden face the meadows green, 

Gildmg pale streams with heavenly alchymy ; 

Anon permit the bhsest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, • 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 

Even so my sun one early mom did shine, ‘ 

With triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But out, alack * he was but bne hour mine, 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Sims of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth. 


That time of year thou may’st in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare min’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sun-set fadeth in the west ; 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie ; 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

VI 

Fabewsxl ! thou art too dear for my po8BeBsii3g, 

And like enough thou know’st thy estimate : 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
bonds in thee are fill detennhpiate, 
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' For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 

And for that riches wherc^ is my deserving ? 

The cause of this fair gift m me is wanting, 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav*st it, else mistaking ; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

Comes homo again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 

In sleep a king, but waking, no such matter, 


VIT 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were, when first your eye I eyed, 

Such seems your beauty still Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d, 

In process of the seasons ha ve I seen ; 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes bum’d. 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green 
Ah I yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived , 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, — 

Ere you were bom, w'as beauty’s summer dead. 


VIII 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 

In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights, 
Then,' in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’ d 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring , 

And for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough our worth to sing 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
"Efave eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise^ 
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IX 

Lst me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds ; 

Or bends, with the remover to remove : 

0 no ! it is em ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never i^ken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken* 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bendmg sickle’s Compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

1 never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

In addition to the preceding extracts you ought to learn 
by heart, paraphrase, scan* and analyse the following 
passages : — 

(References are given to the Globe Edition.) 

Merchant of Venice, Act i , sc. 1, 11. 79-102 ; act iii., sc* 1, 
11, 61-76, and sc. 2, II. 150-176 ; act iv., sc, 1, 11. 184-206* 
Much Ado About Nothing. Act iii., sc. 3, and sc. 6 ; act iv„ 
sc. 2 The whQle scene in each case. 

As You Like It Act iii, , sc. 6, 11. 36-63 and 11. 109-133. 

A Winter's Tale. Act iv., sc. 4, 11. 79-146. 

The Tempest. Act v., sc 1, 11. 33-67. 

King Richard II. Act iii., sc, 2, 11. 4-26 and 11. 143-177 ; act 
V., sc. 2, 11. 23-36. 

Kin^ Henry IV. — ^Part I. Act i., sc. 3, 11. 29-69. 

King Henry IV. — Part II. Act iv., sc. 6, li. 92-138. 

King Henry VI. — Part III. Act ii., sc. 6, 11. 20-66, 
Coridanus. Act i., sc. 1, 11. 171-192 ; act iii., sc. 3, 11. 120-136 ; 
act IV., sc, 5, 11. 71-107. 

Romeo and Juliet. Act ii., sc. 2, the whole scene; act iii., 
sc. 2, 11. 1-31. 

Hamid. Act iii., sc. 4, II. 63-88 ; act iv., sc. 7, IK 167-18$. 
Oihdlo. Act V., sc. % 11. 337-386, 



CHAPTER XVin 

A SHORT mSTORT OF ENGLISH LimATU|tif 

NOTE 

Pleaae remember that thie chapter is not in the least intended to show 
you an easy way to acquire a knowledge of English Literature. t 

It is merely a rough sketch designed to point out the continuity and 
the correlation between the centuries. I only mention the greatest 
names. I have even omitted some of the most famous and the most 
interesting because th^ are not^ for the moment, to my purpose. There 
is no royal road here. You have to make up your mind from the start 
that criticism is no substitute for the text, nor are selections, howmer 
good, in the least degree adequate You must steep yourself in the 
writings of the greatest writers : and you will find this no easy task. 
But the reward is infinitely beyond the drudgery and the labour employed. 
Have faith and do not lightly accept the foolish, outworn creed that what- 
ever is of accepted worth is necessarily dull. 

To those who read aright there is scarcely a page in any of the writers 
I shall mention which does not teem with vitality and interest. 

To trace the relationship which the genius hears to his age and his 
contemporaries is the object of this chapter. 


Betobe the age of Shakespeare there is very little that need 
detain you. The Anglo-Saxon epic of Beowulf has none of 
the Homeric qualities. It simply tells how a hero-warrior 
who was an expert swimmer came to the rescue of a country 
ravaged by a dragon and freed it from its pest. There are also 
chronicles in Anglo-Saxon and many religious writings in the 
same tongue. 

In the fourteenth century Chaucer looms out of the darkness, 
and in The Oanlerhury Tales makes so great a success in the 
fiast- Anglian" dialect that it becomes for aU future ages the 
standard language of the whole country. He is a shrewd 
humorist, a bom story-teller and a grjsiphic describer of 
character : you cannot afford to miss so interesting and 
charming a book, but he is only a flash in the pan. Out of 
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til® Bmrk Ages he oame, and into the darkness he went. CiYil 
war, disease and other causes put the clock back, and our mi 
entrance into the arena of letters took place in the sixteenth 
century with the Renaissance. 

It is true that Sir Thomas Malory translated the MoHe 
D* Arthur in the fifteenth century, and that book is a source of 
delight to all those who have the good sense to read it, but it 
is with Sir Thomas More that we get the first taste of the 
excellent uses to which our native language can be put. 

The rediscovery of the ancient literatures of Greece was the 
first factor of importance just at that time ; then came the 
new knowledge aboht the physical world. First Copernicus, 
then Galileo. . . . What an amazing moment it must have 
been when man learnt for the first time* the true position 
of an earth which he had been led to believe was the centre 
of the universe. 

Then came the quick sequence of geographical discoveries 
opening out new realms full of boundless wealth. Men became 
intoxicated with the constant spurs that were urging on their 
imaginative powers to fresh conquests over mind and matter. 
The Renaissance reached England late, and instead of making, 
as it didin Italy, for paganism and the pursuit of pleasure, only 
served to introduce a new seriousness into life, while in religion 
it brought about the Reformation of the Church. 

The result of reading the Ancients was an awakening in 
men's hearts and a delight in melody and beauty : luckily we 
resisted excessive Latinity and artificial exaggerations and 
found in the Saxon vernacular a more or less perfect medium 
of self-expression.^ Spenser, for example, bases his richness 
of diction directly on words derived from Chaucer. 

Another peculiarity of Elizabethan writers is their many- 
sidedness. They were all men of action. Ben JonSon was a 
soldier, poet, bricklayer, actor and poet laureate. As Thoreau 
says * The word which is best said came nearest to not beings ; 
spoken at all, for it is cousin to a deed which the speaker could ' 
have better done." 

Modern English poetry begins with Sir Thomas Wyatt arid 
tb® Earl of Surrey, who introduced the sonnet and blank verse 
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req>eotiTely ia 1887. It is ieipftd when possible to hold up 
an author as typical of his age. There are perhaps five in the 
whole range of our literature about whom we may say witl% 
some degree of confidence that they can stand for theit a|e. 
Sir Philip Sidney is certainly one of them’. Just^as Do^t(|r 
Johnson represented the mid-eighteenth century and Tennyson 
the Victorian era, so Sidney certainly contains within his 
personality all that was typical of the best in the Elizabethans 
Elizabeth called him one of the jewels of her croWn, and he 
is spoken of by William the Silent as one of the ripest statesmen 
of the age — ^at twenty-three. He travelled, he fought, he 
wrote prose and verse of very high quality, while his* sonnet- 
sequence entitled Astrophd and SteUa is particularly excellent. 

Edmund Spenser, banished to a wild and hostile country, 
lonely and dejected, sought refuge in poetry and produced in 
The Fame Queene so exquisite and musical a work of genius 
that all poets from his day forward have owed their inspira- 
tion more directly to him than to any other man who ever 
lived. A good test as to whether you have any real poetic 
feeling in you is to trace the effect that a careful reading of 
this allegory has upon you. You may find yourself confused 
by the large numbers of abstruse personifications, you may be 
edified or not by the strain of Puritanism that runs through it, 
but you will be hard to please if the story itself does not carry 
you along in spite of unrelated incidents and unintelligible 
archaisms. 

One piece of advice you will find valuable. Do not start 
on the poem until you have mastered the Preface : if the 
poet had not described the plan on which he based his plot, 
years of closest study would not have helped us to understand 
his purpose. The work met with instant popularity. The 
Elizabethans loved the luxuriousness, the heavy exotic language 
and the melody of the verse, as all poets have loved these 
things ever since. (That is because all the Elizabethans were 
themselves poets at heart.) It is not, after all, surprising: 
his language is rich, his imagery profuse, his sense of beauty 
extraordinarily keen. 

Lyly, in Euphues, shows us Elizabethan p]pose at its best and 
WWt, The passion for mere words is there^ but tbo?® much 
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besides. The sentences are as perfectly balanced as those of 
Dbdto Johnson ; the style is graphic, metaphorical and full of 
allusions of the most artificial and ingenuous kind. 

Side by side with Elizabethan prose and verse rises into 
prominence the drama. 

Drama in England, as in Greece, began by being definitely 
religious. Starting by depicting Biblical incidents in the 
Church, the play-writers gradually became more and more 
secular and human and discarded the Church for the porch, 
and then the porch for the street. 

» In th§ thirteenth century the town guilds gave performances 
in cycles, and the pfays performed at York, Wakefield, Chester 
and Coventry have been preserved. The fone of these plays 
ceased to be reverent, though they dealt with such subjects as 
Noah, and the Nativity of Christ. They are called Miracle 
Plays, and they were performed right up to the time of Shake- 
speare. Then came the Morality Plays, designed to teach a 
moral lesson by means of allegorical figures. Everyman is by 
far the best known of these plays. The rise of a professional 
class of actors brought the dramatic form, as we now know it^ 
a step nearer fulfilment. The inn- yard with its balcony lent 
itself very well to the production of their plays, and when 
theatres were first built they were constructed roughly. on this 
pattern. 

They were circular or square buildings, with galleries rising 
one above another three parts round, with a floor space open 
to the sky in the middle and jutting out on to it a platform 
which had a green-room behind. 

All the more disreputable members of the community 
gathered in the theatre, together with the young gallants of 
the Court. The audiences demanded exhibitions of strength 
and skill on the part of their actors, so that we get wrestling 
matches and very lifelike duels even in Shakespeare. They 
also loved clowns and descended to a level of humour which 
does not at all coincide with ours. 

Meanwhile the academic drama was quioWy coming into 
prominence owing to the energetic efforts of certain Cambrid^ 
graduates, among whom Marlowe is incomparably the best, 
though Kyd, Greene and Peele are Certainly wortii reading. 
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Marlowe's greatness is many-sided ; he changed blank verse 
from a mere lumbering, truncated rh3miing heroic couplet to 
a form which has made it the vehicle, for the very greatest 
poetry in the language. His plays too all reflect |Cs inja|a1aaBle 
thirst for knowledge and power. Tamburlaimy Dodm 
Edward IL, and The Jew of Malta are all of interest, 
quite apart from the loveliness and majesty of th& verse, for 
the light they shed on the spirit of Renaissance scholarship. 
Shakespeare's debt to Marlowe was considerable, as you will 
at once find on comparing them. 

I have already dealt with Shakespeare : I will only ask you 
to remember that he comes in at this point in the Ustory of 
our literature : it will help you to gauge a little better his 
consummate powers and the nature and extent of his genius. 
He was followed by a tribe of writers quite a number of whom 
are well worth reading, but, for the most part, fall into excesses 
of gloom or licentiousness. * 

By far the best of them is Webster, of whose plays The 
White Devil and The Duchess of Maifi stand out from the rest. 
All his characters live, even though they are terrible in their 
reality. Sincerity marks every phrase they use. 

Unfortunately the rest of the post-Shakespeareans, notice- 
ably Beaumont and Fletcher, many of whose plays you cannot 
afford to miss, mark the beginmngs of decadence — ^that is to 
say, poetry in them runs riot and they indulge in excesses of 
every sort; they become indecent and sentimental, their rhetoric 
tires us, tragedy and comedy alike fall from their high place. 

There is, however, one poet, namely Ben Jonson, who stands 
rather apart from the group, whose learning and character 
save him. He invented what we call ‘ ' the comedy of humours ” 
— ^that is, he develops his themes by taking predominant char- 
acteristics and malang his dramatis personse men of one out- 
standing trait : he was a satirist and therefore a hater of cant, 
a definite prophet and teacher. Of his plays you should read 
at least Ef>ery Man in his Humour " (humour, by the way, 
with him means eccentricity) and The Alchemist. You will 
find there extravagant types made ridiculous, but there is in 
Jonson little of that faithful portrayal of contemporary life 
which makes Shakespeare so supreme a master. 
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We now enter the seventeenth century. E^tch century 
has a definite spirit, fairly easy to define broadly. The 
Renaissance spirit marks all Elizabethan writers, while the 
seventeenth-century writers are all characterised by something 
essentially modern. 

By the modern spirit I mean the spirit of observation, of 
preoccupation with detail, of analysis of feelings, and free 
argument, the spirit of knowledge, of science, of criticism. 
The sixteenth century discovered, while the seventeenth sat 
down to take stock* of the riches which the previous genera- 
tion had garnered. 

The greatest achievement of the age was, of course, the 
translation of the Bible, which is the supreme example of 
English prose style. The anonymous translators approached 
their task with a splendid reverence and an overpowering desire 
for truth. They cultivated simplicity and verbal economy 
with the best possible effect. No book has had such a profound 
effect upon the language as this 1611 edition of the Bible. 
There is scarcely a writer since that date, of whatever kind^ 
who does not owe most of what is excellent in his style to this 
book. 

The second great achievement of the age is to be found in 
the work of Bacon. He is a master of epigram : his style is 
compressed, clear-cut, and extraordinarily felicitous. Run- 
ning through everything that he wrote we can easily discern 
that spirit of restless inquiry which is so typical of his time. 
As a scientist his claim to our praise can be read in Macaulay's 
admirable essay on him, which you must certainly find time 
to read. 

Of Robert Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, and Sir Thomas 
Browne's Rdigio Medici, 1 cannot speak at length. Lamb 
owed much to both, particularly the latter. But they are 
both representative of their age and deserve attention. 

The next writer with whom we are concerned offers a distinct 
challenge to Shakespeare's pre-eminence. No man can pretend 
to know much of his native tongue who has omitted to study 
very closely the many-sided genius of John Milton, who stands 
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as the last and peihaps the greatest figure of the Renaissance* 
It is not only in Paradise Lost, where we find that English 
becomes once and for all as melodious, majestic and ex^iuisite 
a language as any in the ancient and modem worid, but in his 
lighter, earlier lyrics and sonnets and also in his pnose, which 
has all the inner qualities of the finest poetr j . 

From Milton we learn the invaluable truth that he who 
would desire to write well must also live well ; from Milton 
we learn what dignity in letters really means ; in Milton we 
listen to a language the music of which is as rich and deep as 
that of an organ. 

There is scarcely anything of his that you can afiord to miss. 
To begin with then make yourself master of Lyetdois, L* Allegro, 
II Penseroso, Comus, 'Samson Agomstes, Paradise Lost, and 
Areopagitica, as well as the sonnets. Don't be put off by a 
lack of humour, nor by any difliculty. To confess that you 

can't get on with Milton " is to’ admit intellectual defeat. 

Bunyan's Pdgrim^s Progress has probably been distasteful 
to you from childhood. Come to it again now that you have 
attained to years of discretion and you will find in it delights 
unrecognised before. To anyone who would understand the 
conditions of seventeenth-century England there is no book 
to be compared with this. 

Dryden, too, in his satire and prose cannot be neglected. 
He is the first writer in English to set up a standard of prose 
which is at once readily understood, straightforward, and 
different in all respects from verse. 

As a satirist he is important because he perfected the heroic 
couplet as an ideal medium for the conveyance of ridicule. 
Of his works Absalom and Achtiophel and The Essay on Poesy 
perhaps the best to start with. His dramatic work, in 
common with that of the other Restoration playwrights, you 
may for the time pass over. 


m 

We now come to the Age of Good Sense, the eighteenth 
century, and in particular to Alexander Pope, the direct suc- 
cessor of Dryden in the art of satire. His great claim to our 
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Intention is that he polished the heroic couplet to sucl^ 4 
Igightness that no one has ever used it before or since to such 
purpose or with so sure an aim. He was not a great thinker 
himself, but he had the gift of crystallising thoughts so per- 
fectly that one can never forget them. It was his business 
to dress up Nature to the best advantage, to give utterance to 

“ What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.*’ 

No writer (except Shakespeare) is so frequently quoted, no 
writer more glibly talked about and less read or understood. 
Because he was not a great poet, in the sense that Shakespeare 
tod Milton were g»eat poets, it has been maintained that h^ 
was not a poet at all. 

’the only way to test the matter is to read him for yourself 
and make up your own mind when you have given him a fair 
trial. Read, at any rate, The Essay on Man, the Dunciad, 
The Rape of the Lock, and The Essay on Criticism ; you will, 
I am sure, find much that delights you, whether it be in the 
rapier-like effect of his satire, the clear, vigorous polish of his 
verse, or the charming fantasy of his mock-heroic epic. 

Contemporaneous with Pope were four great prose- writers : 
Defoe, Addison, Steele and Swift. 

This quintette form the group which we commonly call the 
Augustans — that is to say, they offer a parallel to the age when 
Augustus ruled in Rome and Horace flourished. It is an age 
of artificiality and of lack of high endeavours, but it is not 
wholly despicable ; it is urbane and within certain limits 
satisfying to some moods. It is certainly not the greatest, but 
it is a great age. 

Defoe was a born journalist ; with him it was second nature 
to write ; his output was enormous ; he has the knack of 
always being able to interest his readers whatever his subject, 
and he could write on almost anything. In Robinson Crusoe, 
written when he was nearly sixty, we have the first English 
novel, a narrative which has charmed nearly every child who 
read it, just as Oulliver*s Travels has made tl^e name of Swift 
dear to every boy and girl with an ounce of imagination in 
them. 

Over Swift I should like to dally for some time : the immensity 
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of his genius has not been recognised even yet,] Bte is by no 
means Augustan in his heart of hearts, nor can we honestly 
beiieVe that his sympathies lay with his generation. jThe 
other men of his time were more or less cool and level-heackd : 
Swift burnt himself right out in his ferocity agains^) the lamini- 
able state of things as he saw them. He was really in-* 
corrigible optimist (nearly everyone will tell you that he was 
our most prominent pessimist) because he thought that naan 
could be a great deal more godlike in his actions if he onlv 
took a little more trouble to think. 

There are many reasons why you should concentrate on 
Swift, not the least important being that m him you come to a 
past master in tlje art of writing. No man ever carried the 
simple, forthright style to such a pitch of perfection as be 
did No man ever took such pains to make every sentence 
clear to the meanest intelligeyice, every phrase and word 
have its definite use. Even if you fchmk you know your 
Gulliver's Travels, read it again, and then go on to the JourncA 
of Stella (the best letters ever written), the Tale of a Tub, 
the Drapier's Letters, The Battle oj the Boohs and his Thoughts 
on Various Suljects. Swift’s satire is unparalleled for its 
efiectiveness, his humour for its intellectual brilliance. v 

With Addison and Steele, the periodical, brought into 
prominence by Defoe, really begins to take an important place 
in Literature. The essays of 7'he Tatter and The Spectator, 
which owe their inception and most of their humour to Steele 
and the charm of their style to both the collaborators, ought 
to be read These short papers aim at laughing the foolish out 
of their folly and employing genial, kindly satire as a weapon 
to banish vice and ignorance out of Great Britain : m Sir 
Roger de Coverley they create one of the first live characters 
in English fiction, so that the honest knight becomes the fathey 
of an endless succession of friends of ours, none the less real 
because they appear only m books. 

But the greatest man of the eighteenth century is Doctor 
Samuel Johnson, a man qmte blind to the main undercurrents 
that heralded the coming revolution in letters, a man to whom 
ballads meant nothing, who left little creative work that is 
immortal, but a great critic and a splendSd conversationalist. 

2A 
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, Se was the recognised leader of the great men of letters of his 
time, many of whom wrote work of far greater literary merit 
than he did ; yet he overtops them all by reasqn of his penS)nal 
character : he was greater than his boobs. 

I therefore do not ask you to read Johnson’s Bmsdas or 
The Rambler, but to go straight to his friend and biographer, 
James Boswell, and read The Life of Doctor Joknsofh-^ne of 
the greatest books ever written. There we see as in no other 
biography a full-length picture, portraying the very soul of 
one^of the most human men who ever lived, with his many 
excellences and his many faults, nothing extenuated, nothing 
excused and nothing set down in malice. 

Of the Johnson circle Burke stands out as the great statesman- 
wnter, “ who to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
His speeches on India, France and America ought to be read* 
partly for the wisdom of what be says, partly for his astoifishing 
grip of the English language, partly also for his profound 
knowledge. 

Another Irishman, Oliver Goldsmith, comes next in order. 
The charm of the style in The Vtear of Wakefidi is un- 
analysable, the humour of She Stoops to Conquer unforgetable ; 
his verse frequently attains a poignancy far beyond that of the 
other writers of his age. This you may say would not be hard. 
Who were the other poets of his age ? Following close on the 
heels of Pope comes James Thomson, the author of The Scfisons, 
famous for the fact that he is the first to break with the arti- 
ficiality of the Augustans and interpret Nature as we endeavour 
to interpret her to-day. 

Gray and Collins each widen the rift a little more : the former 
in the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard giving to the world 
an imperishable poem, the latter, in the Ode to Evening, pro- 
viding a foretaste of the beauties of the Romantic Revival. 

Meanwhile in Scotland Robert Burns was giving expression 
in sweet love songs and fierce satiric attacks on hypocrisy in his 
native brogue to that burning desire for freedom and universal 
brotherhood which was to be one of the chiei motive forces 
of the new era. His personality was passionately fiery, biilliant 
and humorous : as an example of his beat work read Torn o* 
Shunter, a poem it would be hard to praise too highly. 
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TImn bis songs nnd his satiies and, if you can got 
W. K- Senle/s essay on the poet. 

Another majj who was breaking with the tenets of ,Jhe 
Pope School and with that of Johnson was the niys^ic, Wipiam 
Blake, who anticipated most of the discoveries of wordisworth 
imd certainly all the mystical wonder and horror«of Coiei^ge’s 
Jifieient Mariner. His lyrics are childlike in tibieir^spontaneity 
and charm : he was indeed a boy who never grew up. <^He 
could challenge the Elizabethans on their own ground, which 
no other poet has ever been able to do since the dawn of the 
seventeenth century, and in all his work he is entirely original 
and unique. Bead The Scmgs of Innocence, as an example 
of his work, and if you have any insight or understanding 
you will not rest until you have saturated yourself with his 
remaining poetic work. 

Anoth^ manifestation of a coming revolt from the Augustans 
was the revived interest in medisevalism which inspired Bishop 
Percy to hunt down all the old ballads and to publish them in 
his Beliqitee, a book that gave Scott the impetus to write his 
romances and which has made all who have read it since 
fall under the enchantment of balladry 

Reliques of Ancient Poetry is a book no lover of literature 
would ever willingly be without. It is exceedingly hard to 
define a ballad or to analyse its charm, but the mind of a man 
who is not stirred (as Sir Philip Sidney was) by Chevy Chase, 
The Battle of Otterhourne, Sir Patrick Spens, Tam Lin, Young 
Beichan, is not to be envied. 

The boy Chatterton in his Rowley Poems and James 
MTherson m Ossian by their desire to imitate the ancients 
are equally important signs of the times, and show, when taken 
in conjunction with the Gothic leanings of Horace Walpole 
and the poetry of Cowper, how marked was the divergence 
from the theories of Pope, L- 


IV 


We have now arrived at the threshold of the Bomantio 
Bevivah the beginning of which does not coincide with that of 
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tJift ameteenth century, but with the production of the Lyriod 
BdSMs in 1798. The authors of this volume, William 
Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, here burst upon 
the world With a volume, the hterary importance of which 
cannot be overestimated. As the two poets themselves said 
their poems were just experiments and were to be judged as 
such. First they attempted a novelty in diction. It was 
Wordsworth’s conviction that the language of poetry ought 
to difier in no degree from that of prose, but both ought to be 
of such a land that a farmer would understand them. The 
unfortunate part of such a mode of writing is that when the 
language ^Is to convey the idea which the poet is labouring 
to express^^lhe lafluTe is evident at once, whereas ih the case 
of men who indulge in a riot of imagery and highflown phrase- 
ology, poverty of ideas may escape the reader owing to the 
exteavagant rhetoric employed^ 

But in those who had eyes to see and ears to hear this 
slender volume ought to have roused immense enthusiasm. 
For the first time in our language it was made clear to man 
that his spiritual needs could be satisfied by close communion 
with nature, that a love of mountains and tarns reacted on 
man’s attitude to his fellow-creatures and that little, nameless, 
unremembered acts of kindness and of love which make 
man’s nature divine are due in no small degree to the influence 
which natural beauties hsve on his mind and temperanient. 

The next great and beneficial change which the Romantic 
Revival brought in its tram was a development of the historic 
sense. This is to be seen at its best m the novels of Scott. 
Then there arose a quickening of the sense of the connection 
between the visible world and the world of the unseen, which 
is to be seen m The A )icient Marine. , 

In addition to these excellent qualities there came into being 
a truer conception of what art stands for U human life. The 
Romantic Revival was the golden age of English criticism. 
All the poets became critics of singular acuteness and insighti 
They no longer dwelt solely on the necessity for correctness 
of form, but plunged deeper into the why and wherefore of 
things with broadened minds and with more active human 
sympathies than their forerunners. 
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Wordsworth, however, was misunderstood from tie stark, 
the Lyrical Ballads ought to have burst on an astonished world 
and swept them off their feet : whereas in reality it left ils 
readers calmly contemptuous. It is only of late years that we 
have come to realise that he stands beside Miltop, and is Jess 
only than Shakespeare in the category of great masters of 
Eterature. He was in every way an innovator ; in early life 
he made a great discovery but as the years passed his sense of 
“ the vision splendid ” left him, with the result that wise 
readers now mainly confine their attention to the poems 
which he wrote between 1798 and 1808 and leave all his other 
work severely alone. 

The determining factor m his life was the French Revolution, 
with which he sympathised wholeheartedly. He found later 
all his ideals shattered and his hope lost and it was then that he 
made his great discovery of tl^e heahng power of nature and 
how man may win, through nature, peace. 

For him life was a senes of impressions, leading to moments 
of supreme emotion which were transmuted into exquisite 
poetry when recollected in tranquillity Read The PreMc^ 
ResoliUion and Independence^ Michael and the Lyrical 
and you wiE see at once what I mean. 

Theodore Watts -Dunton has written a splendid essay on 
the Romantic Revival under the title of The Renascence cf 
Wonder, which aptly fits Coleridge’s attitude to the movement. 
He revived the supernatural, emancipated it from the crudities 
of Horace Walpole and Mrs Ann Radcliffe and invested it 
with the air of suggestion and indefiniteness which gives the 
highest power to it in its effect on the imagination. 

But there is much of Coleridge that you need not read. 
Confine yourself to The Ancient Manner, Ghnstabel and Kubla 
Khan , . . Opium intervened between the poet and his mission 
and the great work that we might have had was never produced. 

Meanwhile the spirit of the French Revolution was manifest- 
ing itself in the work of Shelley. Freedom is the very breath 
of his poetry, freedom from the shackles of earthly power ad 
well as freedom from the tyranny of religion and the moral code. 
But above this passionate call to men to be freejin all Shelley’s 
poetry there is the call to beauty. More than in any otW 
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wnter we find in Sfielley a mingling of the visible concfete 
with the invisible and intangible. Completely lyricsal, he 
moves in a mystical world of wonder and is unable to descend 
to the mundane life of mortals. To him the moon is indeed a 
maiden, the stars are his toys, he moves easily in and out of 
heaven. The man who is not moved by the odes To a Skylark 
and To the West Wind is wasting his time in reading poetry. 
Beauty is not for him : he should return to his muck-rake. 

Keats, like Wordsworth, interprets life as a series of im- 
presirions : he revels in sensations, and indulges in passive 
coniemplations as another man of coarser fibre would indulge 
in drink. Over and over again he preaches the one gospel : 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty : that iS all 
We know on earth and all we need to know. 

He is over-sensuous and fills his verse with exotic, languorous, 
luxurious imagery, but in Hyperion, Isabella, La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci, The Eve of St Agnes and the odes and sonnets he 
has left us poetry of a kind that has never been equalled. 

Byron, the idol of his day, now suffers from undue deprecia-* 
tion. A lover of Pope, he is his direct and last successor in 
the art of satire : his natural gifts were greater than those of 
the others, but finding rhyming too easy he became facile 
and false. Nevertheless he too, like Shelley, is filled with a 
desire for freedom ; he, too, like Bums, loathes hypocrisy ; 
he, too, like Wordsworth, is a keen lover of nature. 

But the Eomantic Kevival is not only an age of poetry. 
The prose writers are not unworthy of a position side by side 
with the poets of their age. 

Charles Lamb in The Essays of Elia shows us a personality 
of such lovableness and charm that there scarcely exists a 
reader who does not feel a personal affection for him. His 
letters too are among the most natural and artless in the world ; 
while as a critic, especially of Elizabethan literature, he has 
no equal, although Hazlitt, whose temperament was as different 
as possible from Lamb’s, is more shrewd and astute in his 
judgments. 

You should read the criticisms of both these writers on 
Shakespeare, and compare them with the critical methods 
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employed in the eighteenth century if you wish to rcaJ&e ho^ 
differently the writers of the Eomantic Revival looked at life. 

Inoidehtally you should also read Hazlitt op the comip 
writers and the English poets : he is not always accurSte, 
but he is always stimulating ; furthermore he has a passiom^r 
poetry almost as keen as that of the Elizabethans. ^ 

‘ Leigh Hunt and De Quincey also carried on m a leaser degree 
the good work begun by their greater contemporaries. The 
Confessions of an Opium-Eater, by the latter, is one of the most 
enchanting books in the language. 


V 

The Romantic Revival merges itself into what, we now call 
the Victorian Age, which differs fundamentally from the pre- 
ceding era in several important* ways. The Victorians added 
humanity to nature and art. The prodigious headway made 
in science naturally coloured all the literature of the time and 
changed many of man’s most cherished traditions and ideals. 
The theory of evolution, for instance, altered the whole attitude 
of man to religion. The scientific spirit began to pervade 
letters, so that greater care was bestowed on observations and 
details were dwelt upon with meticulous precision. 

Alfred Tennyson, more than any of his contemporaries, 
represents what was taking place in the mind of man. His 
poetry is musical and for the most part faultless m form, his 
sense of language is sure and his powers of observation are 
exact. In his shorter poems he achieves a remarkable effect 
of mingled passionate sincerity with an almost uncanny 
insight into character. But he is, perhaps almost as much 
aa Wordsworth, a poet whose work is essentially uneven. I 
therefore recommend that on a first reading you confine 
yourself to St Simeon Stylxtes, The Two Voices, (Enone, The 
Palace of Art, The Lotos-Eaters, A Dream of Fair Women, 
Morte Arthur, Ulysses, Locksley Hall, St Agnes' Eve, In 
Memoriam, Maud, The Holy Grail, The Revenge and The 
Defence of Lucknow. 

In these you will find all his major qualities and few of his 
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defects, his patriotism, his honest doubt, his admiration of 
action as opposed to languor, and his praise of fortitude as the 
greatest virtue of man. 

While Tennyson began by imitating Keats, so the other 
great poet of the age, Browning, modelled his work in his 
early years on that of Shelley, the “ sun-treader.’* He was 
almost as much of an innovator as Wordsworth : he thought 
in a quite new way and expressed himself in so colloquial a 
style that he made himself obscure to those who had been 
accustomed to the smoothness of Tennyson. He writes much 
as'some clever people talk, in clipped, hurried phrases, running 
from one topic to another without troubling to explain to the 
duller intellects what people of more imagination can readily 
follow. 

Browning is essentially dramatic in form and seems to have 
the power of condensing a long novel into a short lyric. His 
great interest in life was humanity and his art was so objective 
that he was able to put himself heart and soul into his char- 
acters and literally to become them His dramatis person® 
are of all sorts, from unknown Florentme painters to modern 
hucksters and charlatans. His philosophy is not deep but 
splendidly sane : he is the most optimistic of our writers and 
a firm believer in the gospel of work. The unforgivable sin in 
his eyes is that of remaining neutral and letting life slide by. 

And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Was the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 

Though the end in sight uas a crime, I say. 

His are the finest and most passionate love poems we possess, 
just as they are the most dramatic, and quite frequently the 
most musical. 

Above all things read The Ring and the Book, ChUde Roland 
to the Dark Tower came, and most of Men and Women. It is 
not necessary to make selections in this case. Everything he 
wrote is worth reading, though the degree of difficulty in 
appreciating and understanding them is not always the same. 

Matthew Arnold ought to be read m selections. Sohrab and 
Rustum is one of the finest narratives in verse that we possess, 
while The Scholar Gipsy, The Forsaken Merman, and BcMer 
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Dead each deserve the high praise which the best critics have 
bestowed on them. 

Very different is the school of Rossetti a^d the othe|t 
Pre-Raphaelites who find in medisevalism what they failed to 
discern in their own age. ^ 

The last group is represented by Swinburne amd Meredith, 
who, differing as they do in all other essentials, are^yet united 
in their refusal to accept Christianity, turning with a new hope 
and exultation to the worship of Mother Earth. In Swinburne 
we listen to a voice sweeter than that of any other man in his 
age ; in Meredith to one who was more intellectually brilliant. 

When we turn to prose our task is harder. There are many 
authors that you^will not find mentioned here with whom 
you must nevertheless become acquainted Lord Macaulay’s 
essays, for instance, are probably the most interestmg ever 
written : no other prose writer jjias quite his gift for adorning 
whatever he touched ; buy, read and reread his Literary 
Essays, not to take for granted but to weigh and consider and 
constantly to disagree with his verdicts I have but space to 
touch upon two others of the greatest, C arlyl e and Ruskin. 

The former of these was not a great thinker owing to the 
fact that his reason was always under the sway of his emotions, 
but his temperament was fierce, honest and volcanic and 
reflects itself in a style which is no style, but a medley or hotch- 
potch of extravagant, contorted sentences In his historical 
work he gives us brilhant pictures, the canvases of which are 
a blaze of riotous colour : he was in reality a poet. The key- 
note of his work is to be found in the sentence . “ Do thy 
little stroke of work : this is Nature’s voice, and the sum of 
all the commandments, to each man ” All true work to 
Carlyle is r eligion , all true work is worship to labour is to 
pray. His imagination is so vivid thnt words seem to fail to 
contain what he wishes to express. When I said that he had 
no style I meant that his style does not conform to the estab- 
lished canons. It is no less readable on that account : it is 
certainly not a style to copy, admire it though one may. 

You should certainly try to read Sartor Resartus and Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, You will find there a rugged and fine 
philosopher, a hater of shams and a lover of what is truly noble. 
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l^uskin ifl much easier to read, but to most people scarcely 
so interesting. In Sesame and Mies you will find a valuable 
guide to reading, written in a style that is delightful, if, at 
times, a trifle artificial. 


VI 

I have left the novel till now in order to trace its history 
in rough outline from the beginnings until the present day. 
Though of course stories have been told from time immemorial, 
the novel as we now know it in England is of qmte recent 
origin. It is not yet^even two hundred years old. 

The periodical essay of Addison and Steele gave an impetus^ 
to succeeding writers by showing what possibilities were 
latent in the fictional hero. 

Bunyan and Defoe had each invested autobiography with 
the aid of fiction, or fiction with the aid of autobiography, 
but it remained for Richardson and Fielding to perfect the idea 
and to establish a precedent for all time. Richardson in 
Clarissa Harlowe showed us how to study character under a 
microscope : he worked with the accuracy of a scientist, with 
an attention to minuteness of detail which would have made 
his fortune as an engineer. His novels are written in a series 
of letters, which for his purpose was admirable : his aim is 
psychology, and it is obvious that the best way to study 
character is to look at it from every possible angle. No better 
means could be devised than by letting each person in the 
book air his own views on the main protagonists. He was 
particularly successful in analysing the minds of women. 

HfiP fy Fiftldin g was a born story-teller and gave himself 
every sort of liberty of action in the manner of recounting 
episodes : his qmck eye, his genial, nch humour, his power 
of individuahsmg types, all tend to make his appeal irresistible. 
All his characters actually live owing to the freshness and 
healthy sanity of their creator. His tastes are as catholic 
as those of Shakespeare, and he knew life thoroughly and 
loved it. Smollett and Sterne carried on the tradition of 
Fielding and Richardson successfully, but as there are so 
many novels that you should read and life is so short, economy 
in selection becomes a virtue. I would suggest as a start that 
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^ 

jrou read and perhap 8h m^ 

of Sterne, leaving Smollett and Biohardson 

cbverSr the ground a little more definitely. ^ 

Jane Austen, the first and greatest of oipr Vomen novelistsr 
comes next in order, and here I would recoihinend you to xead^i 
her complete works. It is impossible to piojk out favohritei^ 
where all are equally good. Pride and Preji^ice and Emf$a 
perhaps are the best to begin with, but that ^oes not m^n 
that you can dispense with the others. 

Jane Austen is in some ways the feminine counterpart 
to Shakespeare : her field of vision is limited : she only knew 
village life, but she can turn her knowledge to so exquisite 
an end that in her^own domain she is unapproachable. Her 
humour, if slightly sardonic (we always think of her as the 
prfect maiden aunt) is always rich : her power of characterisa- 
tion supreme • she indulges in no ^reworks, nor does she have 
to resort to caricature in order to attain her aims ; there is no 
very deep feeling, no passionate outburst against life : every- 
thing in her books is quiet — but never dull 

Sir Walter ^oott contrived to sufiuse a romantic setting 
aroimd the pseudo-historical novel that so imtated Jane 
Austen, and in his pictures of the Scottish people he has no rival. 
He wrote with astonishing facility, and is so commonly read 
that it seems unnecessary at this time of day to have to re- 
commend him to anyone whose intelhgenoe is higher than 
that of an errand-boy. 

The Heart of Midlothian is perhaps his best work, because 
there hiS power of characterisation is seen at its best. 

Thackeray mars his otherwise excellent satiric work by 
persistently moralising and interrupting himself, but this one 
blemish is more than atoned for by the excellence of his wit 
and the naturalness of his characters. Taniiy Fair is his most 
popular novel. 

Dickens was the first novelist to practise a conscious artistry 
of plot. His humour becomes so riotous that it occasionally 
gets out of hand and his characters become mere caricatures, 
but having said this the critic might well be silent. We owe 
to him our knowledge of tibie inexhaustible pathos and humour 
that is to be found among the working classes, and unhappy 
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indeed is that man who can fail to be charmed by the spirit 
who could conjure up such unforgetable purveyors of amuse^ 
ment as Pickwick, Pecksniff, Mr Micawber, Mrs Gamp and Co, 
His gallery of pottraits is probably the best known and most 
loved of any novelist, 

^ George Eliot in Adam Bede and Mrs Gaskell in Cranford 
carried on the tradition that women were well able to hold 
their own among the writers of the other sex, while Charlotte 
Bronte in Jane Eyre and Emily Bronte in Wuthering Heights 
achieved something far beyond the reach of either of the other 
two and are worthy of a place beside the greatest. Life to 
the Brontes was a harsh and terrible thing and their books 
seem to be carved out of granite : somet|;img of the Russian 
spirit of “ God-tortured ” or “ all -suffering ’’ seems to pervade 
the books of these sisters, and if there is anyone calculated to 
challenge Jane Austen’s supj-emacy it is not George Eliot, but 
the ill-starred Charlotte and Emily Bronte. They at any rate 
are imbued with a white flame of passion and not afraid of 
expressing that passion openly 
With George Meredith and Thomas Hardy we come close 
to our own day 

Meredith is supposed to be difficult to imderstand : certainly 
his style is ornate and involved and he had little sympathy 
for those who refuse to exercise their brains, but he is a 
consummate delineator of character and a born story-teller. 

Rhoda Fleming is the easiest to read, but The Egoist repays 
a careful reading far more, though it is harder to understand. 
The Comic Spirit manifests itself most completely in his work 
and his men and women are perhaps nearer and dearer to us 
than those of any other novelist 
Thomas Hardy takes a romantic setting for pagan and 
pei^imistic ideas . there is very little light or joy in his works : 
he is the complete fatalist. Tess of the B^Vrhervilles is one of 
the saddest books ever written, but its power is undeniable. 

R. L: Stevenson represents the incurably romantic and is 
followed bylGplihg and Conrad. 

Gissing, H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett have set the fashion 
for a far more popular school of realistic writers. Practically 
all the great novelists of to-day, and there are many, are 
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mlists : they describe life as it acttjally appears to them, with 
all its inconsequences and absurdities. They refuse to look at 
it with rose-tinted glasses but openly broach all the problems 
that obsess the modern thinking mind. \ 

They are all quite definitely out to preach a gospel: it ii 
no part of their mission merely to tell a tale, as Keldiug did ; 
they break with tradition in order that those who come after 
them may at least find the ground clear for them to rebuild 
a kingdom nearer to their heart’s desire than any which our, 
forefathers planned. 

The next age will write Utopias, the present is occupied in 
destroying worn-out creeds and useless gods. 

VII 

There would be little purpose jin this rough sketch of the 
growth of our literature if it broke off without showing you 
the continuity right up to to-day. One of the best ways to 
appreciate poetry is to read the old together with the new and 
compare them in your mind. How has the old affected the 
new ? How far have we improved upon the models of our 
ancestors ? To read Shakespeare and to omit Shaw, to read 
Milton and despise Yeats is to miss the whole point of reading. 

Not that I recommend the school of Oscar Wilde (mcom- 
parable dramatist though he may be) or Dowson : what I 
mean is that after a course of Sheridan you should read the 
modern dramatists and try to ascertain how exactly The School 
Jot Scandal differs from Yoxi Never Can Tell and The Great 
Adventure or Magic. 

The plays of J M. Synge, the novels of Arnold Bennett, 
the dramatic works of J. M. Barrie, the poetry of Francis 
Thompson (particularly The Hound of Heaven), the humour 
of Max Beerbohm, the work of John Masefield and Bupert 
Brooke — to select a few almost at random — ^are equally as 
worthy of your love and attention as Pope and Dryden, 
Lamb and Steele. 

The point to remember is that the old widiout the new is as 
futile as the new without the old. A judicious mixture of the 
two is the ideal of all lovers of books. 



CHAPTER XIX 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 

I 

1. Write an essay on one of the following Subjects : — 

(а) Gypsies. 

(б) The discovery of America. 

(c) Market-day in a provincial town. 

(d) Mexico. 

(e) The humour of Dickens as exemplified in any two of 
his books with which you are familiar. 

(/) Winter sports, 

{g) Dreams. 

(h) Instinct in animals 

2. Precis. 

Express clearly the substance of the following passage in 
about a third of its present length (390 words), at the same 
time turning it into indirect narration after a verb of writing 
in the past tense : — 

The Duke of Welhngton to H.RH. the Prince Regent of Portugal^ 
Bbuxelles, IQth April 1816, 

Your Royal Highness will have learned that I signed, on the 25th 
March last, wath the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
as the Plenipotentiary of His Majesty, a treaty of alliance and co- 
operation, applicable to the circumstances of the moment in Europe, 
occasioned by the return of Buonaparte to France, and of the usur- 
pation of the supreme authority in that country. All the Powers 
of Europe are invited to accede to t^hat treaty ; and 1 imagine that 
the Plenipotentiaries of your Royal Highness consider themselves 
authorised to accede to it on the part of your Royal Highness. 

The object of the treaty is to put in operation against Buonaparte 
the largest force which the contracting or acceding parties can bring 
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mto the field ; and that upon which 1 wieh to trouble your Boyal 
Highness is the seat to bo chosen for the opemtion of your Royal 
Highness’ troops. 

The natural seat for the operations would be the frontiers of Sjpain, 
but I am very apprehensive that t.he financial resources of His 
Catholic Majesty are not of a nature, nor m a situation, to enable him 
to equip and maintain an army to co-operate actively with t|i4t of 
your Royal Highness ; and yet, without that co-opCIation, an4 the 
assistance which your Royal Highness would expect to derive froih 
the country, it does* not appear that your Royal Highness’ army 
could carry on their operations with their accustomed credit in that 
quarter 

Under these circumstances, it has appeared to me that it would be 
expedient, and I have recoirunended to your Royal Highness’ 
Ministers to recommend to the Regency at Lisbon, that your Royal 
Highness’ troops shopld be employed with the allied army assembling 
in Flanders, and destined to act, imder my command, against the 
common enemy. 

I need not point out to your Royal Highness’ penetration the 
advantages to your Royal Highness^ reputation of appearing in the 
field in this part of Europe ,* and, as your troops cannot serve actively 
in the natural seat for their operations, and they will serve here with 
their old companions, and under their old commanders, it appears to 
me that this measure is to be recommended, if only as one of military 
expediency 1 trust, then, that your Royal Highness will approve of 
my having recommended it to your Mimsters and to the Regency. 

3. Analysis and Synthesis. 

(a) Write out the principal and dependent clauses in the 
following passage, stating the nature of each of the dependent 
clauses and their relation to one another and to the princijial 
sentence : — 

Here, where precipitate Spring with one light bound 
Into hot Summer’s lusty arms expires. 

And whore go forth at morn, at eve, at night, 

Soft airs that want the lute to play with ’em, 

And softer sighs that know not what they want, 

Aside a wall, beneath an orange-tree, 

Whose tallest flowers could tell the lovelier ones 
Of sights in Fiesole right up above, 

While I was gazing a few paces off 

At what they seemed to show me with their nods, 

Their frequent whispers, and their pointing shoots, 

A gentle maid came down the garden steps. 

(b) Combine the following simple sentences into one com- 
plex sentence, without altering the sense t*— This is not the 
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he$t part of our happiness. We enjoy the remotest products 
of the north and south. At the same time we are free from 
extremities of the weather. Our eyes are refreshed with the 
green fields of Britain. At the same time our palates are 
refreshed with tropical fruits. 

4. Letter Writing — Vocabulary 

(a) Write a letter to your tailor or dressmaker, cancelling 
an appointment for fitting and arranging for another. 

(b) Construct sentences to illustrate the use of any Jour 
of, the following pairs of words • — appreciative — appreciable ; 
elusive — illusive ; dominate — domineer ; audible — auditory ; 
itinerant — itinerary ; negligible — negligent ; primary — 
primitive. 

(c) Explain the meaning of any four of the following ex- 
pressions : — With this Parthian shot he left me ; I dismissed 
my Jehu with half-a-crown , he resembles the distaff-side 
of his family ; there is no more pompous ofiicial in all Bumble- 
dom ; Downing Street remains silent ; they gained only a 
Pyrrhic victory. 

5. Passages for Explanation. 

Give, with any necessary comments, the sense of five only 
of the followmg passages — 

(а) Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to Heaven 

(б) How email, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ’ 

(c) When Learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes 
First reared the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose ; 

Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new 
id) He would live, like a lamp, to the last wink, 

And crawl upon the utmost verge of life 
(e) This 18 truth the poet sings, 

That a sori’ow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 
(/) ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

(ff) Be thou the first true merit to befnend ; 

Has praise is lost, who stays till all commend. 

(4) To all the sensual world proclaim 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
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6. (a) Quote not fewer than ten consecutive l|pcs from any 
play of Shakespeare witk which you are familiar. 

(b) Describe the part taken in the play by the speake^ ^ 
the lines you have quoted ,1 

7. (a) Give the authors and appioximate dates of any 

of .the works mentioned below, three of which must be taken 
from Group I. and three, from Group IT. : — 

I. The Canterbmy Tales, fjyrtoal Ballads, (%tlde Harold, 
The Faeroe Queene, Geramt and Emd, The Rape of the LocK 

II. Essays of Elia, Vanity Fair, The Tilgr%nVs Progress, 
Old Mortahty, Essays in Cnttoum, GulhveVs Travels 

(b) Briefly describe the contents of any one of these books. 


It 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects : — 

(a) Personal influence 

(b) Canada. 

(c) “ Words change as men change ” 

(d) The career of a doctor or lawyer 

(e) National characteristics 

( J ) Women famous in history. 

(< 7 ) Should military training be a necessary qualification 
for a University degree 

(h) Ruskin. 

2. Precis. 

(a) Supply a title for the following passage. 

(b) Express clearly the substance of the following passage 
in about a third of its present length (450 words) : — 

Sir, there were other days when England was the hope of freedom. 
Wherever in the world a high aspiration was entertained, or a noble 
blow was struck, it was to England that the eyes of the oppressed 
were always trirned You talk to me of the established tradition 
and policy in regard to Turkey. I appeal to an established tradition 
older, wider, nobler far — a tradition not which disregards British 
interests, but which teaches you to seek the promotion of those 
interests in obeying the dictates of honour and justice. And, sir, 
what is to be the end of this ? Are we to dress up the fantastic ideas 

2b 
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which some people entertain about thie policy and that policy m th© ' 
galrb o^riltish interests, and then, with a new and base idolat:^, fall 
down and worship them ? Or are we to look, not at the sentiment, 
but at the hard facts of the case, that it is the populations of those 
oounlyries that will ultimately determine their abiding condition? 
It 18 to this factj this law, that we should look. There is now before 
the world a glorious pnze. A portion of those unhappy people are 
still as yet making an effort to retrieve what they have lost so loxigj^ 
but have not ceas^ to love and to desire. I speak of those in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Another portion — a band of heroes such as the 
world has rarely seen — stand on the rocks of Montenegro. Another 
portion still, the five millions of Bulgarians, cowed and beaten down 
to the ground, hardly venturmg to look upwards, even to their 
Father in Heaven, have extended their hands to you ; they have 
sent you their petition, they have prayed for your help and protec- 
tion. They have told you that they do not seek alliance with Russia, 
or with any foreign power, but that they seek to be delivered from 
an intolerable burden of woe and shame. That burden of woe and 
shame — the greatest that exists on God’s earth — is on© that we 
thought united Europe was about to remove But, sir, the removal 
of that load of woe and shame is a great and noble prize It is a 
pnze well worth competmg for It is not yet too late to try to wm 
it It IS not yet too late, I say, to become competitors for that prize ; 
but be assured that whether you mean to claim for yourselyses even a 
single leaf in that immortal chaplet of renown, whi(^ wiH be the 
reward of true labour in that cause, or whether you turn your backs 
upon that cause and upon your own duty, T believe, for one, that 
the knell of Turkish tyranny in these provinces has sounded. — 
QIiAOSTONb in 1877. 

3. Ekported Speech and Analysis. 

(a) Turn into reported speech (omtio obli^ua) after a verb 
of saying in the past tense : — 

Sir, there were other days when England wus the hope of freedom. 
Wherever m the world a high aspiration was entertained or a noble 
blow was struck, it was to England that the eyes of the oppressed 
wore always turned. You talk to me of the established tradition 
and policy m regard to Turkey 1 appeal to an established tradition 
older, wider, nobler far— a ti'adition not which disregards Bntisli 
interests, but which teaches you to seek the promotion of these 
mterests m obeying the dictates of honour and justice. And, sir, 
what 18 to be the end of this ? Are we to dress up the fantastic ideas 
which some people entertain about this policy and that policy in the 
garb of Bntish interests, and then, with a new and base idolatry, fall 
down and worship them ? Or are we to look, not at the sentiment, 
but at the hard facts of the case, that it is the populations of those 
countries that will ultimately deteimine their abiding condition ? 
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(5) Write out the principal au^ dependent o|m|e8*ill the 
following passage, stating the nature of each of the dependent 
clauses, and its relation to the clause on which itidepends|“^ 

They say, the tongues of dying iiien 

Enforce attention like deep lianaony* ' i ‘ 

Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in. vain, 

For they breathe truth that breathe their woifes i|i pain, 

He that no more must say is listen’d more. 

Than they whom youth and ease hkve taught to gloSe ; 

More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before. 

The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Writ in remembrance more than things long past 

4. Syntax. 

(a) Explain the* construction of the words in italics m any 
Jiv^ of the following : — 

(i) The sergeant was allowed two pounds for this task 

(ii) Unfortunately he overslept ffimself 

(iii) His chief occupation was thieving 

(iv) This house is to let after Christmas 

(v) The actress did little else than smile 

(vi) Thither our paffch lies , wind, we up tho height. 

(vii) He frowned as he turned to leave 

{b) Comment on the syntax of a,ny Jive of the following . — 

(i) I only heard from him yesterday 

(ii) The question is one which no ingenuity has hitherto solved 
and probably never will 

(iii) It is a well-known fact that Northern and Southern speech 
differs somewhat. 

(iv) Quite a panic followed the explosion 

(v) Hopmg to hear from you soon, believe me your truly. 

(vi) The poetical character of tho action in itself, and the conduct 
of it, was the first consideration. 

(vii) It IS his intention to finally reply to tho inquiry next week. 

5. ME'I’HE, 

(a) Determine the metre of the following passages 

(i) “Revenge! nivenge!’ the Saxons cried ; 

The Gaels’ exulting shout replied 

But ©re they closed in desperate %ht, 

Bloody with spurring came a kni^t, 

♦Spnmg from his horse, and, from a crag, 

Waved ’twixt tho hosts a milk-white fiag. 
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tii) Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

♦And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds 

(iii )^The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free ; 

♦We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea 

(iv) Cannon to nght of them, 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon in front of them 
♦Volleyed and thundered 

Scan the lines marked above with an asterisk, and show 
how the sense is reflected by the versification and the sound 
of the vowels and consonants used 

6 English Poetry 

(a) Mention any six narrative poems written m English, 
together with the name of the author and the approximate 
date of each 

(b) Write a descriptive and critical account of one poem 
in your list. 

7 English Prose Fiction 

(а) Mention the books (together with the names of the 
writers and the approximate dates) in which any fmir of the 
following characters appear — Dr Primrose, Elizabeth Bennet, 
Dugald Dalgetty, Jeanie Deans, Mark Tapley, Harold Skimpole, 
Beatrix Esmond, Major Dobbin, Tom Tulliver, John Kidd, 
Mrs Proudie, Bathsheba Everdene 

(б) Write a short appreciation of any two of the characters. 


in 

1. Write an essay on 07ie of the following subjects 

(а) Belgium. 

(б) “A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

(c) The uses of wireless telegraphy. 

(d) A farmer’s life 

(e) Mediseval England. 

(/) Bees. 
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(g) “ All empire is no more than power in trust.?’ 

(h) Great painters. 

(i) Robert Louis Stevenson. 

2. PEBCIS. 

(a) Supply a title for the following passage. 

(b) Express the substance of it in clear modern style in 

about a third of its present length (450 words) • — ^ “ 

Tiiey who allow no war at all to be lawful have consulted l>oth 
nature and religion much better than they w'ho think it may be 
entered into to comply with the ambition, covetousness, or revenge 
of the greatest princes and monarchs upon earth ' as if God had 
only inhibit/cd single murders, and left mankind to be massaci-ed 
according to the humour and appetite of unjust and unreasonable 
men, of what degrdb or quality soever And truly, they who are 
the cause and authors of any war that can justly and safely be 
avoided, have great reason to fear that they shall be accountable 
before the Supreme Judge for all ^he rapine and devastation, all 
the ruin and damage, as well as the blood, that is the consequence 
of that war. War is a licence to kill and day all that inhabit that 
land, which is therefore called the enemy’s because he who makes 
the war hath a mind to possess it , and must there not many of the 
laws of God, as well as of man, be cancelled and abolished, before 
a man can honestly execute or take such a licence ? ^Vhat have 
the poor inhabitants of that land done that they must be destroyed 
for cultivating their own land, in the country where they were 
bom ? and can any King believe that the names of those are left 
out of the records of God’s creation, and that the injuries done to 
them shall not be considered ? War is a depopulation, defaces all 
that art and industry hath produced, destroys all plantations, 
bums churches and palaces, and mingles them in the same ashes 
with the cottages of the peasant and the labourer ; it distinguishes 
not of age, or sex, or dignity, but exposes all thmgs and persons, 
sacred and profane, to the same contempt and confusion ; and 
reduces all that blessed order and haraiony, which hath been the 
product of peace and religion into the chaos it was first in ; as if it 
would contend with the Almighty in uncreating what He so wonder- 
fully created, and since polished And is it not a most detestable 
thing to open a gap to let this wild boar enter into the gardens 
of Christians, and make all this havoc and devastation in countries 
planted and watered by the equal Bodeemer of mankind, whose 
ears are open to the complaints of the meanest person who is 
oppressed ? It is no answer to say that this universal suffering, 
and even the desolation that attends it, are the inevitable con- 
sequences and events of war, however warrantaHy entered into, but 
rather an argument, that no war can be warramtably entered into. 
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tKat may pjroduoe »uoh infeolerable misohiefs. — E bwa^ Hro®, 

E4JIL OF Clakbkdok. 

3. Analysis and Synthesis. 

{a) Write out the principal and dependent clauses in the 
following passage, stating the nature of each of the dependent 
clauses and their relation to one another and to the principal 
sentence *— 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with tail of heart and knees and hands. 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of DutJ scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God himself is moon and sun 

(b) Combine each of the t#o following collections of simple 
sentences into a complex sentence, without altering the sense 

( 1 ) The envoy came to the Greek camp The envoy delivered to 
Jason the following message.. The King of Troy was astonished. 
The name of the King was Laomedon Jason had landed in his 
country without his permission The envoy, ordered Jason to sail 
away at once 

(ii) Jason turned to his followers. Jason explained to his 
followers the commands of the King. Jason replied to the envoy 
to the followmg effect The Greeks will remember the inhospitable 
reception of the King This reception was quite undeserved, for 
the followmg reasons The Greeks never intended to injure his 
country The Greeks had not laid violent hands upon any of his 
subjects 

4. VOCABULABY AND FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

(а) Construct sentences to show the meaning of any four 
of the following pairs of words : -“punctual —punctilious ; 
deport — disport ; incredulous — incredible ; childish — child- 
like ; adverse— averse ; official — officious ; sentient — sen- 
tentious ; principal— principle 

( б ) Explain the meaning of any fhrm of the following 
expressions . — 

He will never set the Thames on fire ; That is a Utopian 
scheme ; It is a case of Hobson’s choice ; He is trying to out- 
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Herod Berod ; He has proved himself to he adtt;iirahle 
Crichton * There is need ier mtich spade-work, 

(o) Explain^ with illustrative sentences, what .'is mean^ hy 
any three of the following : — antithesis, innuendo, naetonymy, 
litotes, euphemism. 

.5. Passaobs fob Explanation. 

r „ 

Give, with any necessary comments, the sense of any ^vc 
of the following passages . — 

(a) There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and m miseries 

(h) There is so/ne soul of goodness m things evil, 

Would men observmgly distil it out 

(c) There still remains to mortify a wit 
The many-headed monster of the pit. 

(d) Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hoodwink’d. 

(e) For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
f^eft the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Kor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

(/) T warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
tt sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

(g) ’Tis all a Chequer-board of Nights and Days 
Whert^ Destiny with Men for Pieces plays ; 

Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. 

(/< ) Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting • 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar 

G Gknbkal RwADiNa ^ 

(a) Mention the writers and approximate dates of any six 
of tlxe following works and Achitopheh The Vicar 
of Wakefield, The School for Scandal, Pride cmd Prqudice, 
The Lady of the Lake, The Heart of MiMothian, The Lays of 
Amieni Rome, The Passing of Arthur, The Nmcoims, The 
Last Days rf Pompeii, Heroes and H^o-Warshif, Sesame 
cmd Lilies, 
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fS) Describe the contents of any om of the above works 
7. Lyeioal Poetey. 

(a) What are the chief forms of lyrical poetry found in 
English literature % 

. (b) Write out about twelve lines from any lyric and explain 
their metrical structure 


TV 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects 

(a) Militarism. ^ 

(b) Consistency is the virtue of fools ” 

(c) Turkey as a European power 

(d) English business methods 

(e) Sir Walter Scott 

(/) Prehistoric times i. 

(g) The wonders of plant life 

(h) The ideals of a teacher 

(i) “ An author is not i-o write all he (‘.an, but only all he 
ought ” 

2 Precis. 

Express the substance of the following passage in clear 
style in about a third of its present length (450 words) * — 

If then a practuial end must be assigned to a University course, 
I say it IS that of training good members of society Its art is the 
art of social life, and its end is fitness for the world. It neither 
confines its views to particular professions on the one hand, nor 
creates heroes or inspires genius on the other Works indeed of 
gemu^J fall under no art : heroic minds come under no rule ; a Uni- 
versity IS not a birthplace of poets or of immortal authors, of founders 
of schools, leaders of colonies, or conquerors of nations It does 
not promise a generation of Aristotles or Newtons, of Napoleons 
or Washingtons, of Raphaels or Shakespoares, though such miracles 
of nature it has before now contained within its precincts Nor is 
it content on the other hand with forming the critic or the experi- 
mentalist, the economist or the engmeer, though such too it includes 
within its scope But a University training is the great ordinary 
means to a great but ordinary end ; it aims at raising the intellectual 
tone of society, at cultivating the public mind, at purifying the 
national taste, at supplying true principles to popular enthusiasm 
and fixed aims to popular aspiration. It is the education which 
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gives a man a clear conscious view of his own opiniehB and judg- 
ments, a truth in developing them, an eloquence in eiqiresaing them, 
and a force in urging them. It teaches him to see Ihings as they 
are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, 
det^t what is sophistical, and to discard what is Irrelevant, It 
prepares him to fill any post with credit, and to master ^ny subja|^ 
with facility. It shows him how to accommodate himnalf to others, 
how to throw himself into their state of mind^ how bring bofpre 
them his own, how to influence them, how to come to an under- 
standing with them, how to bear with them, He is at home in 
any society, he has common ground with every class ; he knowd' 
when to speak and when to be silent ; he is able to converse, he is 
able to listen ; he is a pleasant companion and a comrade you can 
depend upon ; he knows when to be serious and when to trifle, 
and he has a sure tact which enables him to trifle with gracefulness 
and to be serious with effect The art which tendb to make a man 
all this, 18 in the objbct which it pursues as useful as the art of wealth 
or the art of health, though it is less susceptible of method, and less 
tangible, less certain, less complete m its result — J FT Newman 


Analysts and Syntax. 

(а) Write out tlie principal and dejiendent clauses in the 
following passage, stating the nature of the dependent clauses 
and the relation of each to the clause on which it depends : — 

» But, after all, 

Is aught so certain as that man is doomed 
To breathe beneath a vault of ignorance ? 

The natural roof of that dark house in which 
, His soul is pent ! How little can be known — 

This IS the wise man’s sigh ; how far we err — 

This is the good man’s not infrequent pang ’ 

And they perhaps err least, the lowly class 
Whom a benign necessity compels 
To follow reason’s least ambitious course ; 

Such do I mean, who, unperplexed by doubt, 

And unmcited by a wish to look 
Into high objects farther than they may, 

Pace to and fro, from mom till eventide. 

The narrow avenue of daily toil 
For daily bread 

(б) Explain the function of any five of the italicised words 
or phrases in their respective sentences . — 

(i) All niffht long they could hear the engine xybistling. 

(ii) the greatest of poets sometimes nods. 
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(iii) Cedric was siuprised at his ward appmrinf m puhlie <m this 
ooeamon. 

^ Kvj) it it ^orth hmem i^aother quesMon. 

(v) The nation was waiting for more mfen io etifoOed, , 

(vi) JVow, good digeetiOB wait on appetite 
And health on both. 

(vii) Granted the trick were successful, what would be gained by 
it? 

(viii) He turned homewards directly he crossed the bridge. 

4. Letter- Writing. Accent. Literary Style. 

, {a) Write a formal letter declining an invitation to dinner. 

(6) Show where tlie main accent falls in each of the following 
words, and write fmr sentences to illustrate the use of any 
fmr of them * — quandary, acumen, replica,' exoteric, chagrin, 
pariah, circuitous. 

(c) Point out the devices which enter into the style of any 
four of the following passages^ — 

(i) Human Life is, at the greatest and the best, but like a froward 
Child, that must be Play’d with and Humor’d a little to keep it , 
quiet till it falls asleep, and then the Care is over 

(ii) Take then my tears (with that he wiped his eyes), 

’Tis all the aid my present power supplies 

(ill) The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees 

(iv) We got through a matter of ten acres ere the sun between 
the shocks broke his light on wheaten plumes, then hung Ins red 
cloak on the clouds and fell into a grey slumber 

(v) I never knew any man who could not bear another’s misfor- 
tunes perfectly like a Chnstian 

(vi ) Sceptre and crowTi 

- * Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and si>ade. 

(vii) By Heavens, methinks it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon. 

5 Modern Rendering. 

Rewrite the following passage in modern style and diction : — 

My lord’s accustomed enemies m the court about the King had 
now my lord in more doubt than they had before his fall, and con- 
sidering the continual favour that the King bare him, thought that 
at length the Kmg might call him Imme again ; and if |fie so did, 
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they dttppofied t^at he wotild rather imagina against them than to 
remit or fox^et their cruelty, which thfy moat unjustly imaghied 
against him Wherefore they compassed in their heads that the^> 
would either by some means dispatch him by some sinister accusa- 
tion of tmason or to bring him mto the King’s indignation by some 
other ways. This was their daily imagination and study, having as 
many spials, and as many eyes to attend upon his domgs as the 
poets feigned Argus to have, so that he could neither "wrork nor do 
anything but that his enemies had knowledge thereof shortly 4fter. 
Now at the last, they espied a time wherein they caugl^t an oocasioh 
to bring their pur|:)ose to pass, thinking thereby to have of him a 
great advantage ; for the matter being onco disclosed unto the King, 
in such a vehemenoy as they purposed, they thon^t the King would 
bo moved against him with great displeasure. And that by them 
executed and done, the King, upon the information, thought it good 
that he should come up to stand for his trial ; which they liked 
nothing at all notwithstanding he was sent for after this sort. 
They devised that he should come up upon arrest m ward, which 
they knew would so sore grieve him that he might be the weaker to 
come into the King’s presence to lyake answer — ^Cavj^ndish’s Life 
t)f WoUey. 

6. English Poetry. 

(а) Give the names of a comedy, a ballad, on epic, an elegy, 
on ode and a satire mcluded amongst English poetry. 

(б) Describe one of the works in your list, adding, if possible, 
some illustrative quotations. 

7. English Prose Fiction. 

(а) What English novelists have been especially successful 
in their treatment of humble life ? 

(б) Refer to characters from humble life in their stories 
and write an account of on>e of the characters you mention 


1 Write on essay on one of the following subjects *- 

(а) Egypt. 

(б) Submarine warfare. 

(c) Proverbs. 

(d) The virtues of animals. 

(e) English c^athedrals. 

(/) Dr Johnson. 

(gf) London in Shakespeare’s day. 
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The influence of sea power on history. 

(i) ** Science without conscience is the rum of a people.”’ 

2. Precis. 

Express the substance of the followmg passage m clear 
style in about a third of its present length (45i) words) •— 

I am entitled to say, and 1 do so on behalf of this country — T 
speak not for a party, I speak for the country as a whole — that we 
made every effort any Govormnent could possibly make for peace. 
But this war has been forced upon us What is it we are fighting 
for f Everyone know'S, and no one knows iietter than the Govern - 
m4*^t, the terrible incaleulable suffering, economic, social, personal 
and political, which war, and especially a war between the Great 
Powers of the world, must entail There is no man amongst us 
sitting upon this bench m these trying days — rhoro trying perhaps 
than any body of stati^sinen for a hundred years have had ,to pass 
through, there is not a man amongst us whf> has not, during the 
whole of that time, had clearly before his vision the almost un- 
equalled suffering which war, even in a just cause, must bring 
about, not only to the peoples who are for the moment living in 
this country and in the other countries of the world, but to posterity 
and to the whole prospects of European civilisation Unhappily, 
if — in spite of all our efforts to keep the peace^ and with that full 
and overpowering consciousness of the result, if the issue be decided 
in favour of war — we have nevertheless thought it to be the duty as 
well as the interest of this country to go to war, the House may be 
well assured it was because we believe w'e are unsheathing our sword 
in a just cause 

Tf I am asked what we are fighting for, I reply m two sentences. 
In the first place to fulfil a solemn international obligation, an 
obligation which, if it had been entered into between private persons 
m the ordinary concerns of life, would have been regarded as an 
obligation not only of law but of honour, which no self-respecting 
men could possibly have repudiated I say, secondly, in these days 
when material force sometimes seems to be the dominant influence 
and factor in the development of mankind, we are fighting to vindicate 
the principle that small nationalities are not to be crushed, in defiance 
of international good faith, by the arbitrary will of a strong and 
over-mastenng Power I do not believe that any nation ever 
entered into a great controverey — and this is one of the greatest 
history will ever know — with a clearer conscience and stronger 
conviction that it is fighting not for aggression, not for the main- 
tenance even of its own selfish interest, but that it is fighting in 
defence of principles, the maintenance of which is vit^ to the 
civilisation of the world 

From a speech by Mb Asquith, August 1914 
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3. Analysis anb Metre. 

(a) Write out the principal and dependent dauses in the, 
following passage, stating the nature of each of the' dependent* 
clauses and its relation to the clause on whiph it depends : — 

f* iilif 

Hail, Memory, hail i m thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shin€ ! 

Thy pleasures most we feel, when most alone , 

The only pleasures we may call our own 
Lighter than air, Hope’s siunmer- visions die, 

If but a fleetmg cloud obscure the sky 
If but a beam of sober Beason play, 

Lo, Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away ’ 

But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well -spent hour ? 

These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 

Pour round her path a stream of livmg light. 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest 
Where Virtue triumphs and her sons are blest ' 

• 

(b) DiscusH the metre of any two of the following passages 
and scan the lines (in the two passages you select) which are 
marked by an asterisk • — 

(i ) ♦ Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

* The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring m the common love of good. 

(ii) Here and here did England help me how can I help 

England ?— say, 

* Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 

and pray, 

* While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Afncn. 

(in) Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 

* Found the one gift of which fortime bereft us, 

* Lost all the others she lets us devote 

4. Syntax Figurative Expressions. 

(a) Comment on the syntax of any jive of the following 
sentences ' — 

(i) The report was quite difierent to what we expected. 

(ii) Boys should tell the truth like Washmgton did. 

(ill) She IS the most interesting of all her sisters 
(iv) Every one thought of their own safety 
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The 'vdidie facte mast be considered. 

(vi) Scarcely had he started than he ttumed back. 

(vii) The Mermry has the largest cirotilatioii of any evehing 
paper. 

(6) Explain and, if posBible, account for ;fmf of the following 
expressions : — 

(i) He is an tmlioked cub. 

(ii) The result was after all but a Cadmean victory. 

(iii ) He set out to plough his lonely furrow. 

(iv) Throughout the affair his conduct was Quixotic. 

(v) We have had enough of these Jeremiahs. 

(vi) Hie works are full of the true Attic salt. 

5. Passages for Explanation. 

Explain clearly, with any relevant comments, the sense 
of any jwe of the following passages : — 

(а) Little do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it ex- 
tendeth For a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery 
of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there js no love. 

(б) He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to foitime : 
for they are impediments to great enterprises^ either of virtue or 
mischief. 

(c) In lapidary mscriptions a man is not upon oath. 

(d) This world is a comedy to those that think, a tragedy to 
those who feel 

(ej I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but 
slmks out of the race where that immortal garland is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat 

(/) I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people. 

(g) Memory is like a purse . if it be overfull that it caimot shut, 
all will drop out of it. Take heed of a gluttonous curiosity to feed 
on many things, lest the greediness of the appetite of thy memory 
spoil the digestion thereof 

{h) Some are bom great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them, 

6. Bhakespeare. 

Mention any three of Sbakespeare’s humotous characters, 
other than clowns or court jesters, and write an appreciation 
of any mte of them. 



7. Gshbiuj. Bba»w«i. 

(a) Give the authors apprOgBl i ^ 

of following woti» Cernrn^ S^mmjm 
the Loch, The Tati. The Lay ^ ^ n*Tl&m 1 
(Ewone. A Tak 0/ Two Cito«, ^ _ 

JjomnjgrOi A<5fo®t PkwiM^i Tr€ BOf^ WWy 



Clive. 

(h) Write an account of the subject-matter a/ of th^e 
works. 


VI 

1. Write an essay on am of the following subjects : — 

(а) Australia. > 

(б) The smaller nations of Europe. 

(c) Airships and aeroplanes. 

(rf) Music. • 

(e) Amusements in war time. 

(/) The spider. 

(q) Our food supply. 

(A) Thackeray. 

{%)) An imaginary dialogue between iiieDukeof Wellington 
and Lord Kitchener. 

2. Precis. 

(a) Supply a title for the following passage. 

(fe) Express clearly the substance of it in about a third 
of its present length (470 words) . — 

Still more noxious, if possible, would be the efiects of u system 
under which all the servants of tlio Crown, without exception, 
should be excluded from the House of Commons That men who 
are m the service and pay of the Crown ought not to sit in an 
assembly specially charged with the dtity of guarding the rights 
and interests of the community against all aggiession on the part 
of the Crown is a plausible and a popular doctrine. Yet it is certain 
that if those who, five generations ago, held that doctrine, had 
been able to mould the constitution according to their wishes, the 
effect would have been the depression of that branch of the legida- 
ture wliich springs from the people and is accoimtable to the people, 
and the ascendency of the monarchical and aristocratioal eluents 
of our polity , The government would have been entiiely m patrician 
hands. The House of Lords, constantly drawing to itself the first 
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a^lities in the realm, would have become the most august of senates, 
while the House of Commons would have sunk almost to the rank 
of a vestry. From time to time imdoubtedly men of commanding 
genius and of aspiring temper would have made their appearance 
among the representatives of the counties and boroughs. But every 
such man would have considered the elective chamber merely as a 
lobby through which he must pass to the hereditary chamber. The 
first object of his ambition would have been that coronet without- 
which he could not be powerful in the state As soon as he had 
shown that he could be a formidable enemy and a valuable friend 
to the government, he would have made haste to quit what would 
then have been in every sense the Lower House for what would 
then have been in every sense the Upper. The conflict between 
Walpole and Pulteney, the conflict between Pitt and Fox, would 
have been transferred from the popular to the aristocratical part 
of the legislature. On every great question, foreign, domestic, or 
colonial, the debates of the nobles would hate been impatiently 
expected and eagerly devoured. The report of the proceedings of 
an assembly contaimng no person empowered to speak in the name 
of the government, no person who had ever been in high political 
trust, would have been thrown aside with contempt. Even the 
control of the purse of the nation must have passed, not perhaps in 
form, but m substance, to that body which would have found every 
man who was qualified to bring forward a budget or explain an 
estimate. The country would have been governed by Peers ; and 
the chief business of the Commons would have been to wmngle about 
bills for the enclosing of moors and the lighting of towns. These 
considerations were altogether overlooked in 1692. — Macaulay 

(o) Make a list of the various phrases employed in the 
above extract by Macaulay to describe the two Houses of 
Parhament 

3. Analysis and Reported Speech 
{a) Write out the principal and dependent clauses in the 
following passage, stating the nature of each of the dependent 
clauses and its relation to the clause on which it depends : — 

I think that we 

Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight ouz’ souls with talk of knightly deedfe, 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were 
I pensh by this people which I made, — 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — but, let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn 
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Them therefore take my brand Exoalibtir, 

Which was my pride : for ihou remembereet how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Hose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

’ Clothed in white samite, mystic, wondeiful, 

Holding the sword 

{h) Turn the above passage^ spoken by Kin^ Aithur to 
Sir Bedivere, into reported speech {oratio obUqua) after a 
verb of saying in the past tense 

4. Punctuation Meaning of Words, Accentuation. 

(a) Paragraph and punctuate the following passage : — 

here madam Esmond caught sight of her friends tall frame as it 
strode up and down before the windows and the evening being warm 
or her game over she gave up her cards to one of the other ladies 
and joined her good neighbour out of doors he tried to compose hia 
countenance as well as he could it was impossible that he should 
explain to his hostess why and with*whom he was angry the gentle- 
men are long over their wine she said gentlemen of the army are 
always fond of it if dnnkmg makes good soldiers some yonder are 
distinguishing themselves greatly madam said IVIr Washington and 
I daresay the general is at the head of his troops no doubt no doubt 
answered the colonel who always received the ladys remarks play- 
ful or serious with a peculiar softness and kindness. 

(b) Construct sentences to show the meaning of any Jmr 
of the following pairs of words : — affect and effect ; prescribe 
and proscribe ; fluent and fluid , verbal and verbose ; im- 
pressive and impressionable ; imperial and imperious ; elusive 
and illusive 

(c) Show where the accent falls on each of the following 
italicised words . — an avgust monarch ; an invalid charter ; 
a minute distinction ; an impious speech ; a much frequented 
club, 

5. Figures of Speech. Syntax. 

(a) Explain with the help of illustrative sentences what is 
meant by any jive of the following terms : — ^bathos, epigram, 
a transferred epithet, a rhetorical question, personification, 
simile. 

{b) Explain the function of the words italicised in any 
five of the following sentences : — 

20 
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(i ) Soon after I mot him, he left the country. 

(ii) After the %htmg came a lull 
(in) It never rains 6*^^ it pours 

(iv) He had but a year to live 

(v) They made him president of the club 
( VI ) Dinner over^ the company dispersed 

(vii) Were 1 not Alexander, I would be Diogenes 
(viii) The general was praised for ftavmg shown mercy. 

6. English Literature. 

(a) Arrange m their order of date the names of the following 
writers and mention one important work by each". — Swift, 
Carlyle, Goldsmith, Spenser, Coleridge, Browning, Lamb, 
Addison. 

(b) Describe the subject-matter of any of the works 
mentioned in your answer to (a) 

7. General Reading 

(а) Mention the works in which any six of the following 
characters occur, giving in each case the name of the author . — 
Brutus, Rosalind, Dogberry, Wilkins Micawber, Lucy Ashton, 
Sir Anthony Absolute, Hopeful, Ethel Ne\\come, Mrs Glegg, 
William of Deloraine, Elaine, Kim. 

(б) Write an account of one of the above characters. * 

VII 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects : — 

(a) South Africa. 

(b) The future of aviation. 

(c) The development of humour in English Literature 

(d) Angling. 

(e) English birds 
(/) Romance. 

(ff) Spies. 

(h) Gothic architecture. 

(t) “ Probability is the guide of life ” 

2. Precis. 

(a) Supply a concise title for the following passage. 
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(6) Express the substance of the following passage in your 
own words in about one-third of its present length 

There is one salient difference between education ^as understood 
by the Greeks and the popular idea of education in our own day* 
To the Greeks education was primarily a training of &ioulty thrfii 
should fit men for the exercise of thought and the duj»s pf Citizen- 
ship. The modern world looks rather to the acquisition of Some 
skill or knowledge that is needed for a career : it thinks more of the 
product than of the process. Acquaintance with facts counts more 
with the modem : mental completeness and grasp are primary with 
the Greek. But that mental completeness was not to be won 
through intellectual discipline alone : it meant also a discipline 
and moulding of character, a traimng m public spirit, a suppression 
of the individual, a devotion to civic ends. The Greek Paideia m 
its full sense involves the union of intellectual and moral qualities 
It 18 on the one hand mental illumination, an enlarged outlook on 
life ; but it also implies a refinement and delicacy of feeling, a deepen- 
ing of the sympathetic emotions, a scorn of what is self-seeking, 
ignoble, dishonourable — a scorn b|*ed of loving familiarity with 
poets and philosophers, with all that is fortifying m thought or 
elevating in imagination Our nearest equivalent for this generous 
and many-sided training is Culture ; but imfortunaioly the word 
has acqmred a tinge of meaning that is alien to the Greek Paideia, 
Culture to many minds suggests a kind of polish, a superficial re- 
finement. Besides, it has about it an air of exclusiveness: it is 
thought of as the privilege of a favoured few. The man of learning 
in modem times is too apt to remain in seclusion : he seems to be 
shut up within a charmed circle, in possession of a secret hidden 
from the many : and the impression not imfrequently left on out- 
siders by the life of learned isolation is conveyed in the remark of a 
French writer, that “every man of learning is more or less of a 
corpse.’* Now Greek culture in its ideal form is a connecting link 
between learning and citizenship : it is a meeting-point of virtue 
and knowledge, an outcome of character, an attitude of the whole 
mind towards life. The intellectual ihte are not estranged from the 
*life of the community Learning is thus humanised : instead of a 
dead weight of erudition it becomes a living force, a civilising and 
liberating power We have here the spint of a University in its 
true conception One chief function of academic training should be 
to foster this broad view of learning. — Butohek. 

3 . Analysis and Litebary Style. 

(a) Write out the principal and dependent clauses in the 
following passage, stating the nature of each of the dependent 
clauses and its relation to the clause on which it depends * — 
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That time of year thou may* at m me beholdj 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon ^oae boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west : 

Which by and by black mght doth take away, 

Death* s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by 
» This thou perceiv’st which makes thy love more i^trong, 

To love that Veil which thou must leave ere long 

(b) Comment briefly on the style of the following passages, 
explaining on what grounds each is to be admired or oon- 
denaned : — 

(i) That evening, despite the adverse climatic conditions, we set 
out on a pedestnan excursion to the rural haunts of the immediate 
vicinity, accompanied by several juveniles of our acquaintance. 

(ii) Steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight and whispering from her towers the last enchantments 
of the Middle Ages, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable 
charm, keeps ever callmg us nearer to the true goal of all of us, 
to the ideal, to perfection ? 

(iii) Full thirty times hath Phoebus’ cart gone round 
Neptime’s salt w^ash and Tellus’ orbdd ground 
And thirty dozen moons with borrowed s^een 
About the world have times twelve thirties been, 

Since love our hearts and Hymen did our hands 
Unite commutal in most sacred bands, 

(iv) This be the verse you grave for me : 

Here he lies whore ho long’d to be ; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

4 Modekn Rendering and Figurative Expressions. 

(a) Rewrite in simple modern English the following pas- 

Methinks I see m my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep and shaking her invmcibl© 
looks. Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam ; pur^ng 
and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
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with those that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
meanfi^ and in theit envious gahWe vrouid prognosticate a year of 
sects or schisms. 

(b) Give a full definition, with an example ill each clKSei 
of epitaph, epigram, metaphor, irony> batfio?. 

p. IiETtbk-Weiting AND Vocabulary. ^ " 

(a) WANTED at once Sub-Editor for leading Ihdian 

paper ; must be broad-minded, cultured, energetic ; write, 
stating age, experience, general qualificatioiis, etc., to 
Box 050 ” Compose a suitable reply to the above ad- 

vertisement. 

(6) Give the meanings of the following words . — in- 
veigh, meticulous,# suffrage, criterion, propaganda, iconoclast, 
ephemeral, paradox, parody, esoteric 

6 General Rkadjncj 

{a) Mention stx of tlie chief prose works in English Literature, 
together with the names ol the rospeof<iv(‘ authors and their 
a pproxi mate d ates 

(b) Give a brief account of any of these woiks 

7. Stiakespeahe 

(a) In what plays do any of tlie following characters 
appear Sir Toby Belcli, Bt‘nedick, Bottom, Cassio, Cloten, 
Dimcan, Gertrude, .laques, Merciitio, Regan, Silence, Voiumma? 

(b) Describe briefly the jiarts plaved bv ffro of the above. 

VI IT 

1. Write an essay on oiic of the following subjects — 

(a) Some modern statesmen. 

(b) Common-sense. 

(c) Wales, 

(d) Country life. 

(e) The art of conversation. 

(/) The Romantic Revival. 

(^f) An exciting adventure. 

(A) Peace terms. 

G) “ Liberty must be limited in order to be possessed,” 
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% Precis. 

(а) Supply a concise title for the following passage. 

(б) Express the substance of the following passage in your 
own words in about one-third of its present length : — 

People confound literature and article -dealing because the plant 
in both oases is similar, but no two things can be more distinct. 
Neither the question of money nor that of friend or foe can enter 
into literature proper Here, right feeling — or good taste, if this 
expression be preferred — is alone considered If a bona fide writer 
thinks a thing wants saying, he will say it as tersely, clearly and 
elegantly as he can The question whether it will do him personally 
good or harm, or hQw it will affect this or that friend, never enters 
his head, or if it does, it is instantly ordered out again The only 
personal gratifications allowed him (apart, of course, from such as 
are conceded to every one, writer or no) are those of keeping his good 
name spotless among those whose opinion is alone worth having and 
of maintaining the highest traditions of a noble calling If a man 
lives m fear and trembling lest ho should fail in these rejects, 
if he finds these consideratioiiJ^ alone weigh with him, if he never 
writes without thinking how he shall best serve good causes and 
damage bad ones, then he is a genuine man of letters Tf in addition 
to this he succeeds in making his manner attractive, he will become 
a classic. He knows this He knows, although the Greeks in their 
mythology forgot to say so, that Conceit was saved to mankind as 
well as Hope when Pandora clapped the lid on to her box. With 
the article-dealer on the other hand, money is, and ought to be, the 
first consideration Literature is an art ; article-wnting, when a 
man is paid for it, is a trade and none the worse for that , but pot- 
boilers are one thing and genuine pictui’es another People have, 
indeed, been paid for some of the most genuine pictures ever painted, 
and so with music, and so with literature itself — hard-and-fast lines 
ever cut the fingers of those who draw them — but, as a general rule, 
most lasting art has been poorly jiaid, so far as money goes, till the 
artist was near the end of his time, and, whether money passed or 
no, we may be sure that it was not thought of. Such work is done 
as a bird sings — for the love of the thing ; it is persevered in as long 
as body and soul can be kept together, whether there be pay or no, 
and perhaps better if there be no pay.— Samttei, Butler. 

3. Analysis and Vocabulary. 

(a) Write out the principal and dependent clauses in the 
following passage, stating the nature of each of the dependent 
clauses and its relation to the clause on which it depends : — 

O critics, cultured critics ! 

Who will praise me after I am dead, 
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Who will soe in me both more and less than I intended, 

But who will swear that whatever it was it was all perfectly 
right : 

You will think you are hotter than the people whp, when I wa^ 
alive, swore that whatever I did was wrong * ^ 

And condemned my books for me as fast as I could write them . 

(i) Compose ten short sentences each of which, shall l^ontain 
and elucidate the meaning of me ot the following words : - 

Adroit, vicarious, amorpljous, sardonic, extempore, 
impromptu, sporadic, bizarre, solecism, epicure, epitome, 
filigree, cauterise, jejune, deft. 

4 . Syntax. Literary Expression. 

(a) Discuss the syntax of any five of the following sentences . — 

(i) It 18 one of the bravest deeds that have been performed in 
this war, 

(li ) He writes like his brother does 

(m) None of them are of much use in practical life 

(iv) I want you to clearly understand mo in this matter 

(v) He has obtained the best results of any candidate this year 

(vi) It 18 me. 

(vii) She 18 the most interesting of all her sisters 

(b) Point out the different devices which contribute to the 
literary effects of the following passages • — 

(i) A league of grass, wash’d by a slow, broad stream, 

That, stirr’d with languid pulses of the oar, 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on 

(u) Tho bare, black cliffs clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels. 

(ill) But — oh ’ ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

Inform us truly, have they not hen-pecked you all ? 

(iv) Meredith is a prose Browning and so is Browning. 

(v) Poor silly conceited Mr Secretary Pepys has chattered his 
way into the circle of the immortals. 

(vi) The three great Angels of Conduct, Toil and Thought, still 
waiting to lead us by the path which no fowl knoweth. 

5 . Essay-Writing. 

(a) What general ideas have you formed with regard to the 
construction of an essay ? Point out in particular some of 
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tile methods of obtaining an effective opening* a coherent 
development of your theme and a satisfactory close. 

(b) Explain why you avoid the use of 

(i) Such epithets as : hbsolu^ly cori-ect ; pretty good ; the 
ship ; a nice view 

(u) Such phrases as : Now let us consider : of course ; etc. . 

(iii) Rhetorical questions and exclamations 

6. Genkeal Reading. ^ 

(a) Mention the writers and approximate dates of any six 
of the following works Advancement oj Learnings Utopia, 
Samson Agomstes,^Hypeiion, Tale of a Tub, Prdude, The 
Barthly Paradise, Past and Present, She Stoops to Conquer, 
The Rape of the Loch Vtrginibus Puerisque, JAfe of Johnson 

(b) Describe the contents of any one of the above works 

7. Prose Fiction 

(a) Give the names of three women novelists and mention 
two important works of each, together with the approximate 
date of each of these works 

(b) Write a short appreciation of any one of the works 
mentioned. 


IX 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects * — 

(a) Places of antiquarian interest in the Ijdndon of to-day. 

(b) Scandinavia past and present 

(0) The qualities that go to the making of a good business 
man 

(d) The war work of women 

(e) Fortitude 

(/) British national characteristics. 

(g) Tennyson as a nineteenth-century poet. 

(h) The survival of the fittest in animd life. 

(1) “ Art speaks not only to us but for us.” 

2. Precis. 

(a) Supply a concise title for the following passage. 

(b) Express the substance of the following passage in your 
own words m about one-third of its present length 
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I come now to the second aspect of the case, w^en we B>Te en- 
deavouring to forecast the lineam^ts of an enduring iieace. A peace, 
nowever well initiated by the necessary ethnical and geographical 
changes, will not be worth many years* l^rchase, if it permita tj^e 
re-opening of an era of veiled warfare It is imxnaterii^ by #hat 
methods, whether of preparation or precaution, ot m what forms, 
naval, military, diplomatic, or economic, the disturbing force%are 
allowed to operate. We must banish, once fpr all, fr^ns cur catalogue 
of maxims the time-wom fallacy that if you wish for peace yon nmst 
make ready for war. I am not a sentimentalist, and I need not 8 a;y 
that I do not look forward to a sudden regeneration of mank&id 
Postenty may witness the reopening of the Golden Age, but I feer 
that we wCre born out of due season, and that we shall not live to 
get more than a distant ajid imaginative glimpse of that beatific 
vision. For the first time m history, however, we may make an 
advance to the realisation of an ideal, to which great men of action 
in the past have been groping their way What is the ideal ? It is 
the creation, no longer of a merely European, but of a world-wide 
polity, uniting the peoples in a confederacy, of which justice will be 
the base and liberty the comer-ston# The limitation of annaments, 
the acceptance of arbitration as the natural solvent of international 
disputes, the relegation of wars of ambition and aggression to the 
category of obsolete follies — these will be milestones which mark 
the stages of the road You will not at first be able to dispense with 
coercion, military or economic, against the disloyal and the re- 
calcitrant But we may hope, as has been the case in all civilised' 
societies, so in the international sphere, that positive law with its 
forcible restraints may gradually recede into the background, and 
the sovereign authority be recognised to rest in the common sense of 
mankind These are chang(\s which, as I have said, will not come 
in a day But with them will come profound modifications, not 
only in the external relations of States, but in the internal stmeture 
and the working of the societies of wluch they are composed For 
what is it that distinguishes this war, so far as we and our Allies are 
concerned, from most of the wars of history ? ft has not been a 
dynastic war It has not been a capitalistic war It has been a war 
111 which the free peoples of the world have given their moral 
support, have submitted without a murmur to imwonted privations 
and restraints, and have offered and spent their own and their 
children’s lives When the atoim has p'assed over and the sky is 
once more clear, must we not, after sucli common discipline, see the 
things that concern our daily lives and our I'elations to on© another 
in a new and a truer perspective than was ever possible before ?— 
Mr Asquith, September IJ>17 


3 . Analysis and Reported Sprkoh. 

(a) State the nature of the subordinate clauses in the 
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foUdwing passages and their oonneotion with the prixioipa! 
sentences : — 

(i) There are, no dou^t, in all countries really contented char- 
acters, who not merely do not seek^ but do not desire what they do not 
already possess 

(ii) One feels after reading the story of the episode as thongh one 
had just listened to a merciless cross-examination of a witness i})ho 
had something he wanted to keep back 

(iii) Do what he may^ the enemy will never advance again under 
such favourable conditions 

(iv) The good that 1 would I do not ; but the evil that I would not, 

that I do. 4 

(6) Turn the following passage into reported speech after 
a verb of saying in the past tense — 

The only thing I would say to you is that whatever you do, I 
hope you will do it qmckly. You are business men and you know 
the value of time — always valuli.ble, never more valuable than it is 
now That is my appeal I am here asking you to plant the flag 
on your workshops. Convert your lathes into battalions Believe 
me, that if Britain turns back on this journey and on this task, she 
will become nothing but a Dead Sea among nations 

4. Punctuation, Paraphrase, and Vocabulary. 

(a) Punctuate and then rewrite the following in simple 
prose, bringing out clearly the meaning of each phrase : — 

But I need now as then 

Thee God Who mouldest men 

And since not even when the whirl was worst 

Did I to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colours rife 

Bound dizzily mistake my end to slake Thy thirst 
So take and use Thy work 
Amend what flaws may lurk 

What strain o' the stuff what warpings past the aim 
My times be in Thy hand 
Perfect the cup as planned 

Let age approve of youth and death complete the same. 

(b) Construct ten sentences to show the meaning of the 
following pairs of words : — compliment — complement ; in- 
credulous — incredible ; practice — practise ; elusive — illusive ; 
astronomy — astrology. 
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6. Prose Composition. Figurative Expressions. 

{a) Compose an original article of not more than 300 words, 
for one of the following purposes ; — 

(i) To populanse a particular sea-mde resort, real or imaginary 
(n) To inoreaBe the number of subscnbere to a library . 

/iii) To raise* the circulation of a particular nevrs]paiper. ^ 

(b) Give the meaning of of the following words and 
explain the origin of the words chosen > -Yahoo, nialapropisin, 
gamp, bowdlerise, boycott, meander, titanic, procrnstean, 
macadam, bohemian. 

6. Shakespeare. 

(a) In which plays do the following characters appear. — 
Falstaff, Rosalini Cordelia, Quince, Caliban, Laertes, Puck, 
Banquo, Brutus, Herniione ? 

(b) Write a short, appreciation ^of any one of the characters. 

7. Eng-lish Literature. 

(a) Mention one literary work produced by each of the 
following : — Doctor Johnson, RubIcid, Keats, Thomas Hardy, 
Matthew Arnold, and Coleridge, giving in each cese the 
approximate date of the work 

(b) Describe in detail any one of the works you mention. 

X 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects — 

(a) Contemporary sovereigns of Europe. 

(b) British birds. 

(c) The romance of Scottish history 

(d) Journalism and the war. 

(e) The employment of disabled soldiers. 

(/) How to organise a cadet corps. 

Ig) Liberty. 

(A) The art of advertisement. 

(t) Public opinion. 

2. Precis. 

Give the substance of the following passage in about a 
third of its present length (449 words) : — 
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Thtis^ Sir, has the perversioTi of British oommeree earriod misery 
instead of happiness to one whole quarter of the globe. Wse to 
the very principles of trade, misguided In onr policy, and unmindful 
of our duty, what astonishing mischief have we brought upon Africa 1 
If, knowing the miseries we have caused, we refuse to put a stop to 
them, how greatly aggravated will be the guilt of this country ! 
Shall we then delay rendering justice to that continent ? I am sure 
the immediate abolition of the slave trade is the first, the principal, 
the most indispensable step of policy, of duty and of justice that the 
legislature of this country has to take There is, however, one 
argument set up as a universal answer to everything that can be 
urged on our side The slave trade system, it is supposed, has taken 
such deep root in Africa, that it is absurd to think of its being 
eradicated ; and the«abolition of that share of trade carried on by 
€lreat Britain is likely to be of very little service You are not 
sure, it is said, that other nations will give up the^ trade if you should 
renounce it I answer, if this trade is as criminal as it is asserted 
to be, Grod forbid that we should hesitate in rehnquishmg so iniquitous 
a traffic ; even though it should be retained by other countries I 
I tremble at the thought of gentlemen indulging themselves in the 
argument which I am combating “ We are friends,” they say, 

to humanity We are second to none of you in our zeal for the 
good of Africa— but the French will not abolish, the Dutch will not 
abolish We wait therefore on prudential principles till they join 
us or set us an example ” But does not this argument apply a 
thousand times more strongly m a contrary way ? How much 
more justly may other nations point to us and say, “ Why should 
we abolish the slave trade when Great Bntain has not abolished it ? 
Britain, free as she is, pist and honourable as she is, and deeply 
involved as she is in this commerce above all nations, not only has 
not abolished, but has refused to abolish ” This, Sir, is the argu- 
ment with which we furnish the other nations of Europe, if we again 
refuse to put an end to the slave trade Instead, therefore, of 
imagining that by choosing to presume on their continuing it, we 
shall have exempted ourselves from guilt, and have transferred the 
whole responsibility to them , let us rather reflect, that on the very 
principle urged against us, we shall henceforward have to answer 
for their crimes as well as our own — Wilt.iam Pitt 

3. (a) Rewrite each of the following complex sentences as a 
simple sentence, without altering the sense : — 

(i) When the service was over, the congregation, who were 
tired of sitting still so long, streamed out into the churchyard, 
which was lit by the moon 

(ii) 1 hope that I shall go next week for my holi<lay which has been 
deferred till now because my brother has been ill 
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(iii) The Rtaiiie ol Boadicea which staaiia at the northern end ol 
Weetmineter Bridge and which towers over the Emhankment, is 
the work of Thomas Thomycroft who was a sculptor of the nineteen'pi 
century. 

(iv) I desire that the money which I have earned by working 
overtime shall be spent for the men who have been wounded in 
the war. 

‘ (v) I wish that I could forget all the misery of the* war, and that 
I could go to sleep and wake when it is at an end, and know the 
result. 

(b) Comment on the style of any /our of the following 
sentences, suggesting any improvements that may occur 
to you : — 

(i) The Kaiser and King Ferdinand’s mentality are curiously 
alike. • 

Oi) I want to know how it is that the right honourable gentleman 
should not have arrived at these opinions, which I deplore, though 
conscientious, at the moment when his present government was 
formed * 

(ill) As was confidently anticipated, the report of the committee 
has proved very disappointing 

(iv) He had a dishonest servant whom he was obliged to dismiss 
and engage another at a much higher wage 

(v) Let us rejoice without boasting, for the British lion must 
never crpw 

4. (a) Explain what is meant by apostrophCj personificatton, 
and epigram, quoting one example of each. 

(6) Distinguish between the meanings of the words in the 
following pairs : — continuous — continual ; attain — -jobtam ; 
temporal — temporary ; allude — elude. 

(c) Mark the position of the chief accent in the following 
words : — peremptory, lamentable, decorous, repertory, diocesan. 

5. Either, Comment on Chaucer’s use of irony in The Prologue 
to the Oa'tderhiry Tales or The Nonnes Presfes Tale, 

Or — 

Illustrate from The Man o/ Lawes Tale his command of 
pathos. 

6. EitheTi^OiYe some account of pre-Shakespearean comedy. 

Or— 

Illustrate from either The Tempest of Twel/th Night (a) 
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Shakespeare’s love of music, (6) his interest in contemporary 
sea-adventure. 

7. Estimate e%t}m the mfluenco of Lady Macbeth on Macbeth 
or that of Cassius on Brutus. 

8. Either, Discuss Shakespeare’s treatment in Richard IL 
of the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 

Or-r- 

Comment on his debt m A Midsummer Nighfs Dream to 
folk-lore and to classical and romantic legends. 

, 9. Explain the double allegory in Book I. of The Faerie 
Queene. 

10. Johnson says of Milton that he able “ to select 
from nature, or from story, from ancient fable, or from modern 
science, whatever could illustrate or adorn his thoughts.” 
Justify this statement by reference to any of Milton’s poems 
that you have read. 

11 Give an account of either the members of the Spectator 
Club or the members of Lamb’s family to whom he refers in 
his essays. 

Or — 

Show from a consideration of the essays in Peacock’s selec- 
tion or any other that you have studied the variety of themes 
and methods of treatment to which this form of literature 
is adapted. 

12. Summarise Macaulay’s remarks about one of the 
following . — (a) the characters of Pitt and Grenville ; (h) the 
poetry of Milton and Dante ; (c) the relations of Warren 
Hastmgs with the natives of Bengal ; (d) Ptlgnm's Progress. 

13. Write an appreciation of the poetry of Goldsmith, or 
Wordsworth, or Coleridge, or Scott, or Tennyson, or Browning, 
illustrating your remarks by quotations. 

14. Either give Ruskin’a views on the education of girls 
or summarise Carlyle’s estimate of Dr Johnson’s character. 

16. Name and .describe the chief lyrical forms represented 
in The Golden Treasury, giving quotations from each kind. 
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16. (a) Deacribe any mie of the following William de 
la March, Rose Bradwardine, Lady Castlewood, Mrs Prunrose, 
Lydia Bennet, Godfrey Cass, Steerforth, Bottom, John Brodie, 
Blanche Ingram, Volumnia, Autolyciis, Francis Osbaldi^toije, 
the Countess Czerlaski, Touchstone, Rawdon Crawley, Newman 
Noggs, Captajn Brown, John Ridd, Mr Lorry; Benedick, 
Desdemona, Henry Morton, the Master of Raveiiswood. 

(b) Give the name of the author, and the approximate date 
of publication of the work in which the character you have 
described appears, and mention other works by the same 
writer. 

17. Mention the chief writers of lyrical poetry in the seven- 
teenth century, and quote or describe a lyric by one of them. 

18. Give some account of the minor poets of the later 
mneteenth century. 

19. Compare the styles and lother characteristics of any 
two of the followmg novelists — Goldsmith, Scott, Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, Stevenson, 
Charles Kingsley. 


XI 

1. Comment on Chaucer’s use of irony m The Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales or The Nonnes Prestes Tale. 

2. Discuss Shakespeare’s treatment of the relationship 
between parents and children in either Hamlet or King T^ear. 

3 Compare the characters of Jaques and Touchstone in 
As You Jnke It, or those of Richard II and Bolmgbroke in 
Richard II. or those of Fluellen and Pistol in Henry F. 

4. Describe the part played in Coriolanus by Menemus, 
or that played m The MerchatU of Venice by Gratiano, or 
that played in The Tempest by Caliban, or that played m 
Hmry /F., Part I., by Falstalf. 

5. Johnson says of Milton that he was able “ to select 
from Nature or fjom story, from ancient fable or from modern 
science, whatever could illustrate or adorn his thoughts.” 
Justify this eitatement by reference to any of Milton’s poems 
that you have read. 
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a 6. What may we learn from More ebout the social condition 
of England in the reign of Henry VII., or from Frobisher about 
the manners and customs of the Red Indians, or from Bacon 
about the ways in which a young man may derive most 
advantage from travel ^ 

7. Illustrate from the works of either Dryden or Pope the 
chief characteristics of the poetry of the Augustan age. 

8. Qive an account of me of the following : — {a) The members 
of the Spectator Club ; (b) the members of Lamb’s family 
to whom he refers in his essays ; (c) the Man in Black, 

4 Or — 

Show from a consideration of the essays in Peacock’s edition 
the variety of themes and methods of treatfnent to which this 
form of literature is adapted 

9. Summarise Macaulay’s remarks on one of the following : — 
(a) The poetry of Milton and f)ante ; (h) the relations of Warren 
Hastings with the natives of Bengal , (c) the battle of Plassey ; 
(d) the literary efforts of Frederick the Great ; (e) the boyhood 
of Robert CUive, 

Or^ 

Give Ruskm’s views on the education of girls or Carlyle’s 
estimate of Dr Johnson’s character, 

10. Describe the subject-matter of om of the following . — 
The English Mail Coach, Joan oj Arc, On Walking Toms, 
A Fenny Plain Twopence Coloured, Past and Present, Across 
the Plains, Eothen, 

11 Write an appreciation, with quotations, of om of the 
following poems — Adonais, Childe Harold, The Deserted Village, 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, Sohrab and Rustum, 
Christabel, Idylls of the King, The Eve of St Agnes, Elegy Written 
in a Gomntry Churchyard, 

Or— 

Name and describe the chief lyrical forms represented in 
The Golden Treasury, giving quotations from each kind. 

12. (a) Describe any one of the following characters : — Mr 
Collins, Mr Woodhouse, Blanche Ingram, Steerforth, Mr 
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TuDiver, William de la Marck, Mr Lorry, Autolycus, Bomola, 
Oberon, Sir Toby Belch, John Matcham 

(h) Give the hame of the author, and the approximate date 
of publication, of the work in winch the character you h#ve^ 
described appears, and mention other works Iby the same 
writer. , • f* 

XII ^ ^ 

1. Write an appreciation of Di Faustub. 

2 Either illustrate from The Tempest (1) Shakespeare’s 
appreciation of music, (2) his interest m contemporary sea- 
adventure, 

Or 

\ 

Show how in The Merchant of Venice he produces the im- 
pression of an Italian atmosphere 

3. Compare the character of RJehard I i with that of Boling- 
broke or the character of Fluellen with that of Pistol 

4. Johnson says of Milton that he was able “ to select 
from nature or from story, from ancient fable or from modern 
science, whatever could illustrate or adorn his thoughts ” 
Justify this statement by reference to any of Milton’s poems 
that you have read 

5 Illustrate from the works of eithei Dryden or Pope the 
chief characteristics of the poetry of the Augustan age. 

6. Give an account either of the members of the Spectator 
Club or of the members of Lamb’s family to whom he refers 
in his essays. 

7. Summarise one of the following — (a) More’s description 
of the city of Amaurote ; (b) Burke on the character of Gren- 
ville ; (c) Johnson on The Rape of the JjOck , (d) Carlyle on 
Dante’s power of vision , (e) Macaulay on the boyhood of 
Clive ; (/) Ruskin on the education of girls ; (g) Hazlitt on 
Wordsworth’s poetry 

8. Describe either Stevenson’s visit to “ Our Lady of the 
Snows,” or his journey in the emigrant train, 

2 D 
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9. Name and describe the chief lyrical foxms repreaeiiied 
in The Golden Treamry, giving quotations from each kind. 

10. Write an appreciation of the poetry of Goldsmith, or 
Gray, or Wordsworth, or Tennyson, or Browning, illustrating 
your remarks by quotations. 

11. Illustrate from Marmwn, or any other of Scott’s works, 
his power of vivid narration 

12 (a) Describe any one of the following . — Mrs Gamp, Lady 
Castlewood, Silas Marner, Kawdon Crawley, Mrs Primrose, 

' Miss Hardcastle, Benedick. 

(b) Give the name of the author and the approximate date 
of publication of the work in which the character you have 
described appears, and mention other works by the same 
writer. 


XlII 

1. Etther comment on Chaucer’s use of irony in The Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales, 

Or--- 

Estimate Spenser’s debt m The Faene Queene to earlier 
English authors. 

2. Show by a comparison of two of Shakespeare’s plays 
the chief differences in style, characterisation, and theme 
between his earlier and his later works 

3. Show from Twelfth Night (a) Shakespeare’s apprecia- 
tion of music, (h) his interest in sea-adventure 

4. Discuss Shakespeare’s treatment in Hamlet of the relation- 
ship between parents and children. 

6. Illustrate from Bacon’s essays some characteristics of 
Elizabethan prose. 

6. To what extent was the poetry of Milton influenced by 
contemporary political events ^ 
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7, Sive some eocount of satirical poetry in tte late seven- 
and early eighteenth centuries. 

8- Describe the plays of etihsr Goldsmith or Sheridan. 

9. In what respects may Cowper be consideied as a precursor 

of the Bomantic movement in poetry 'i 
• 

10. Discuss eUhpr Wordsworth’s treatment of nature or 
Scott’s treatment of history. 

11. State what particular aspects of the Bomantic move- 
ment are exemplified in the poetry ot om of the following : — 
Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Byron. 

12. Write short accounts of any two of the followmg : — 
IdyUs oj the King, the De Coverley Fapera, PilgnrrCs Progress, 
Gulliver's Travels, Utopia^ The Anitguary, Edward 11., Boswell’s 
lAje oj J ohuson. The Newcorties, Sir Pat/rick Spens, The Traveller. 

f 

XIV 

1. Write an essay on one of the iollowmg subjects . — 

(a) The Survival of the Fittest.” 

(5) “ Man lives hy habits but for romance.” 

(c) The power of the Press to-day. 

(d) The use and abuse of convention 

(e) Suffering is essential to happmess. 

(/) How far science has advanced or deterred the progress 
of humamty. 

2. Compose a short original poem on om of the followmg . — 
Christian names, Dusk, the Signal Box. 

3. Rewrite the followmg passage in sunple English, taking 
particular care not to omit any relevant pomt . — 

The realistic method of a conscientious transcription of all the 
visible, and a repetition of ail the audible, is mainly accountable 
for our present branfulness, and for that prolongation of the vasty 
and the noisy, out of which, as from an undrained fen, steams the 
melody of sameness, our modern malady . we drove in a body to 
Science for an antidote , which was as if tired pedestrians should 
mount the engme-box of headlong trains ; and Science introduced 
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US to our o’er hoary ancestry ; whereupon we set up a priuPS^al 
Ohattering to rival the Amazon forest nigh nightfall, cure^^ yre 
fancied And before daybreak our disease was hanging 
again, with the extension of a tail » V V . 

Y‘ / ' 

4. What are the mam points to be considered in the stiu^;;^ 
and the style of an English essay ^ 


5. Compare the style of Leigh Hunt with that of De 

6. Judging solely from King Ijear, what would you dflliaide^ 

to be Shakespeare’s theory of tragedy ^ Give quo&$ioiia 
from the play wherever possible ^ ^ 

7. What are the mam difEerences between the poetry M 
Milton and that of Herrick ^ 


8. Describe tlie life of the eighteenth century as we see" it 
(i) m the pictures of Hogarth, (ii) in the essays of Addison and 
Steele. . 


9. Compare Swift, Fielding and Goldsmith as humorists. 

10 Where does Wordsworth fail and where does he succee^ 
in satisfying you that he is one of the greatest of poets ? 


XV 

1 Write an essay on om of the following subjects • — 

(a) Paper money 

(h) The use and abuse of leisure. 

(c) Profiteering 

(d) ‘‘ Words are wise men’s counters ” 

(e) The humour of Charles Dickens 
(/) The Balkans. 

ig) Dogs. 

(^) Strikes. 

(i) The jiosition of women after the war. 

(J) What do you consider to be the most important Invention 
of the last fifty years ? 
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4a 


% Pb^ois. 

<S|re a succinct title and the substance of the following 
passitfge m about a third of its present length * — 

IM Us remember that a chief fimction of the poet ta to free, to 
odFOUde, to dilate the consciouRness of. hifl reader Tme to the 
abldl|% laws of morality, he is often eompell(*d to revolt against tile 
tein|H>rary moral convent ions of the Scribe or the Pharisee^ ferwhom 
the <|Uiokening truth has hardened into a crust of tradition, which 
impedoe all free growth and movement It is Ins part to ^ le through 
his ^her sympathies and through his imagination a moral pioneei^ 
di^overing new duties of the heart oi hand or head But to quicken 
h n^w life in men, he is sometimes compelled to wage war against a 
morality which has stiffened into mere routine In every epoch 
when the moral ardour of man has lieen roused, and a vigorous 
movement initiated m favour of a higher or a wider conception of 
haman life, the reformers have had to face the reproach of removing 
ancient landmarks — which indeed they do — and of endangering the 
settled order of Society We can easily conceive how dangerous 
to virtue the doctrines of Chustianify must hove appeared to an 
old Roman moralist — how vulgar and popular must have appeared 
the new emotional movement And it sometimes may happen that 
the reformers, though rendering a high scivice to humanity, are 
driven, m this direction or m that, by the pressure of the ideas 
forcing them forward, or by the exaltation of their owti enthusiasm, 
beyond the hounds ; they are human mstniments of high truths, 
and'^t were strange if they did not mingle an element of infirmity 
and error with what they achieve Our duty towards them in such 
a case is to recognise the eiror, to condemn it, to forgive the ernng 
mortal, and to remain loyal to him and his caust 


3. Paraphrase, Analysis, and Scansion. 


(а) Rewrite the following passage in simple English. 

(б) Analyse the passage into clauses, showing clearly their 
uatfite and relation to one another. 

out the general metrical scheme employed and 
note Itregnlanties, if any — 


Ail Wte have %villod or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 

its semblance, but itself , no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whaa^^voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
WlWfi, eternity affirms the conception of an hour 
TimJhigh that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
iSiie nassion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 

‘ E that he heard it once . w© shall hear it by-and-by. 
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4. Hamlet hae been called the tragedy of •• moral idealism.’’ 
Comment on this criticism and state how far you consider it 
justified. 

6. Describe the part played by Banquo in Macbeth or that 
played by Edgar in King Lear, 

6. What do you learn about the life of the eighteenth century 
from the De Ooverley Papers ^ 

7. Describe briefly the life and art of Swift 

8 Explain exactly where Esmond fascinates and where 
it displeases you as a novel. 

9. What traces ef the splendour of the Elizabethans do you 
find in Milton’s early work 


XVI 

1. Which do you think kre the most successfully drawn 
types of character in Chaucer’s Prologue ^ 

2. “ The whole dramatic moral of Conolanus is that those 
who have little shall have less ” Comment on this criticism. 

3. What leads you to suppose that The Tempest is one of 

the last plays which Shakespeare wrote ^ 

4. “ Milton took a keener delight in melancholy than in 
gaiety.” Discuss this 

5. In what way does The Rape of the IjOcIc condemn the 
poetical theory of its age ^ 

6. Comment on Wordsworth’s use of the sonnet form. 
Give instances of his most efiective passages. 

7. What are the special features in Isabella and La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci that cause them to be ranked high among 
the masterpieces of poetry ^ 

8. How do you account for the great popularity of OhUde 
Harold when it was first published, and^its subsequent decline 
in estimation ^ 

9. Either, Discuss Tennyson as a patriotic poet, or. Discuss 
the following criticism . — “ Tennyson’s sympathies were funda- 
mentally alien from the moral and religious atmosphere of 
Arthurian romance.” 
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10. Why is Macaulay always interesting to read even when 
inaccurate and bigoted ? 


XVII • 

1. How far have you found it true that there is a grea|^ 
wealth of poetic feeling in Beowulj ^ Give instances. 

2. Describe the work of either Geoffrey of Monmouth or 
Layamon 

3. Wherein lies the charm of ballad poetry '? Why is it so 
hard to mutate 1 

4. On what grounds has Spenser been called “ the poets’ 
poet ” ^ 

6. Describe ShcPkespeare’s debt to his immediate pre- 
decessors. 

6. How far does Shakespeare’s sympathy with Shy lock mar 
the artistic unity of The Merchant of Vemce ^ 

7. Compare the essays of Bacon, Addison and Johnson. 

8. Trace the history of the development of blank verse from 
Surrey to Milton. 

9. Compare Spenser’s use of allegory with that of Bunyan. 

10. Show that the three dramas, Doctor Faustus, Comus, and 
She Stoops to Conquer, express the spirit of three very different 

11. Compare the satire of Dryden with that of Swift. 

12 What signs of revolt from the school of Pope can you 
detect in the work of other eighteenth-centurv poets before 
1798 « 


XVlII 

1. Compare the comic element in Much Ado^hout Nothing 
with that in Henry IV , Part I. Where does it seem to you 
to be most, and where least, successful ^ 

2. Suppose Hero to have been in Ophelia’s place and Ophelia 
in Hero’s, what difference would such a transfer have effected 
in the respective plays ^ 

3. “ Hamlet is the tragedy of a man and an action con- 
tinually baffled by wisdom ! ” Comment upon this criticism. 
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4. Trace the points of similarity between Fortinbras and 
Hotspur. 

5 Describe the attitude to courage and honour of the 
principal characters in the three plays you have read. 

6. Compare Bacon, Addison, Steele and Lamb as essay- 
writers 

7. What is the gist of De Quincey’s essay on Murder cofi”^ 
sidered as one of the Fine Arts ? 

8. Write a short imitation of Leigh Hunt's “ A Now ” on 
any subject you like. 

' 9. Compare the views of Hazlitt on Walking Tours with 
those of Stevenson on the same subject. 

10. Compare Swift, Hume and Hazlitt bn the subject of 
style. 


hLlX 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects : — 

(a) A comparison between the commercial methods of 
England and Germany 

(b) Women in business. 

(c) The literature of the war 

(d) The geography of the Balkan States, 
fe) What IS a gentleman ^ 

2. Make a jjricis of the following correspondence : — 


( 1 ) 

3 Old Squake, 

Hammersmith, W., 

1 2 th ,J armary 1910. 

Sirs, 

I havn just returned to Londofi from India by one of your 
steamers, the Occident, and beg to call your attention to the following 
facts 

I boolced my passage at your office in Bombay, writing from 
Jubbalpur to do so, and stating that I should send down, ten days 
previous to the sailing of the boat named, a valuable case containing 
personal possessions, ^ e clothes, books, and Indian curios. 1 
requested that this case should be placed m the baggage-room on 
the boat, and received a reply from your shipping and baggage 
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department at Bombay stating that my request should receive 
attention. When, however, I reached Bombay, I wasd^ld that the 
case had been shipped as cargo by mistake ” This must have 
been due to great carelessness, as the case was only x4 feet in^ 
size, had han^es and double locks, and was obviously not a packifig* 
case but personal luggage. 

When the ca§e was delivered at my house yesterday, I four^ thitfc 
it had suffered deplorably on the voyage. The handles^ had been 
wrenched off, both locks were broken , some articles of clothing 
had been dropped out or stolen, and the whole was roughly fastened 
by very inefficient cording I calculate the damage and loss as 
amounting to £5, and as this damage is due to negligence on the part 
of the company’s servants, I submit a- claim for that amount of 
compensation from the Eastern Shipping Company 

I am, Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

E A. Gray. 

The Eastern Shipping Company, 

15 Hanging Sword Alley, 

London, EC t 


(2) 


15 Hanging Sword AlDey, 
London, E.C., 

13t/« Jan, 1910. 

Sir, 

In reply to your communication of the 12th mst respecting 
the damage to your baggage shipped at Bombay on our steamer 
the OcG%d€nt^ we beg to point out that no mistake as to its shipping 
on the part of our branch at Bomliay would have occurred if the 
case in question had been marked “ Baggage ” Printed labels 
with proper directions are always supplied free at all our offices 
to intending passengers 

Any baggage going as cargo naturally runs greater risk of damage 
than that placed in the baggage-room , but w^e beg to draw your 
attention to the fact that cargo rates are considerably lower than 
passengers’ personal baggage and that tliei’efore the difference in 
the scale of charges should compensate for any slight damage 
sustained 

We are. Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

The Eastern Shipping Co. 

E A. Gray, Esq , 

3 Old Square, 

Hammersmith. 
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(3) 

3 Old Squab®, 

Hammebsmith, W., 
lUh Jan. 1910. 

Sms, 

I have received your communication of yesterday’s date. 

In reply T beg to inform you that I fixed securely, on my case no 
fewer than three labels (one at each end and one below the locks on 
the front) supplied by your agents in Bombay, and printed clearly 
“ Baggage ” All these labels still remain on the case, and I shall 
be happy to show them to your representative if you care to send 
one to corroborate my statement 

If I had intended to send'the case as cargo I should ha\ e packed 
it imore elaborately, e^d the difference between the rate as cargo 
and what I should have paid for it as baggage in no way compensates 
me for the loss and annoyance caused by the negligence of your 
clerk at Bombay 

I may add that I am in the habit of travelling to and from India 
twice a year by your line, and have done so for the past fifteen 
years But if you are unable tocncet me in this matter I shall find 
it necessary in future to book my passage by another company, who 
will give me proper attention. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

E A, Gbay. 

The Eastbbn Shipping Company, 

15 Hanging Sword Alley 


(4) 

15 Hanging Swobd Alley, 
London, E C 

18^^ Jan. 1910. 

Sm, 

Our representative, having inspected your damaged case at 
your residence, informs us that the throe “ Baggage ” labels are 
affixed to it, and appear to have been put on at Bombay 

We must point out that we do not accept any responsibility for 
damage sustained by the baggage of passengers on board, and that 
we supply all information as to rates of insurance, and are always 
happy to effect the same for passengers. 

Taking into account, however, that you are an old and esteemed 
client of the Company, we are pleased to offer you half the sum 
which you claim as compensation, i e. £2, 10s (two pounds, ten 
shillings), while at the same time drawing your attention to the fact 
that the Company does not thereby admit any responsibility for 
the damage caused. 
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Hoping that this amount, together with the difference in rates 
charged for baggage and cargo, be satisfactory to you 

We are, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

Thtc Eastern Bhipping Ob. 

E. A. Gray, Esq , 

3 Old Square, 

. Haivcmersmith, W. 


(5) 


3 Oiip Square, 
Hammersmith, W , 
\Wh Jan iMo. 

Sirs, 

In reply to your letter of Jan 18th, I beg to say that I am 
willmg to accept £2, 10s (two pounds, ten shillings) as partial com- 
pensation for the damage caused to my baggage by the negligence 
of your servants. 

I am, Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

E a. Gray. 

The Eastern Shippino Co , 

16 Hanging Sword Alley, E C. 


3, Write a series of not more than three letters : (1) from a 
schoolmaster in the country to a London bookseller, ordering 
a number of school books , (2) from the same schoolmaster 
complaining that the binding of one of the books sent is de- 
fective ; (3) from the bookseller to the schoolmaster offering 
compensation. 

4. Comment on the style of the following letter sent by a 
firm of village carpenters — 


6 High Street, Honeybridge, 
Monday. 


Dear Miss, 

About the beginning of last month we sent you a bill 
for the repair of your fence two years ago Being the third time 
and very hard hit by the war, your kind attention to the same will 
greatly oblige 

Yours obediently, 

Tom Brown. 


The Hon Miss Amelia Jenkins. 


5. Discuss Shakespeare’s treatment of the filial relationship 
m Hamlet^ or CorioUmus, or King Lear, 
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6. Describe the part taken by Banqno in Macbeth^ or Ariel 
in The Tempest, or Nerissa in The Merchant oj Vemce, or 
Touchstone in As You Lihe It, or Sir Andrew Aguecheek in 
Twdfth NigU- 

7. Discuss the allegory in either The Faerie Queene, Book I., 
or ih Pilgrim^ s Progress. 

8. Describe Milton’s attitude to kmgship, or priesthood, or 
nature. 

9. Describe, from the particulars given in his essays, the 
favourite occupations and amusements of one of the following . — 
Addison, Lamb, Stevepson 

10. Summarise one of the following — (a) Buskin’s theories 
as to the value of books, (6) Wordsworth’s theory of poetic 
diction, (c) Carlyle’s estimate of Shakespeare. 

11. State what you consider to be the especial gifts of 
Carlyle or of Froude as a historical essayist. 

12. Describe, with quotations, the subject-matter of any two 
of the following — The Deserted Village, Ode to the West Wind, 
The Progress oj Poesy, Abt Vogler, The Rape oj the Lock, 
Kuhla Khan, The Ancient Manner, Geraint and Enid, Ode 
to Duty, The Character of the Happy Warrior 

13. Write an appreciation of one of the following: — The 
English Mail Coach, She Stoops to Conquer, Quentin Durward, 
The Mill on the Floss. 

14. Mention the chief writers of lyrical poetry in the seven- 
teenth century, and quote or describe a lyric by one of them. 

16. Give some account of the minor poets of the later nine- 
teenth century. 

16. Compare the styles and other characteristics of any two 
of the following novelists : — Goldsmith, Scott, Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, Stevenson, 
Charles Kingsley. 


XX 

1. Write an essay on one of the following :• 

(а) Chaucer’s debt to foreign literature. 

(б) Shakespeare’s “ Romances.” 
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(c) Minor Elizabetlian dramatists. 

(d) Political verse of the seventeenth century. 

(e) The development of the essay from Bacon to Goldsmith, 
(/) Literary criticism of the early nineteenth century. 

2. Precis. 

. (a) State concisely the topic of the following passa^i^; 

(h) Write a 'prids condensing the pasi’>age tO about a third 
of its length. 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, because he knows the true 
value of time, and will not suffer it to pass away in unnecessary pain 
He that willingly suffers the corrosions of inveterate hatred, and 
gives up his days and nights to the gloom of malice and perturbations 
of stratagem, camiot surely be said to consult his ease. Resentment 
is an union of sorrow with malignity ; a combination of a passion 
which all endeavour to avoid with a passion which all concur to 
detest The man who retires to meditate mischief and to exasperate 
his own rage — whose thoughts are employed only on means of distress 
and contrivances of ruin — whdl;o mind never pauses from the 
remembrance of his own sufferings but to indulge some hope of 
enjoying the calamities of another— may justly be numbered among 
the most miserable of human bomgs, among those who are guilty 
without reward, who have neither the gladness of prosperity nor the 
calm of innocence 

Whoever considers the weakness both of himself and others will 
not long want persuasives to forgiveness Wo know not to what 
degree of malignity any injury is to be imputed, or how much its 
gmlt, jf we wore to inspect the mind of hmi that committed it, would 
be extenuated by mistake, precipitance, or negligence ; we cannot 
be certain how much more we feel than was intended to be inflicted, 
or how much we increase the mischief to ourselves by voluntary 
aggravations We may charge to design the effects of accident ; 
we may think the blow violent only because we have made our- 
selves delicate and tender , we are on every side m danger of error 
and of guilt, which we are certain to avoid only by speedy forgiveness 

From this pacific and harmless temper, thus propitious to others 
and ourselves, to domestic tranquillity and to social happiness, no 
man is withheld but by pride, by the fear of being insulted by his 
adversary or despised by the world. It may be laid down as an 
unfailing and universal maxim that “ all pride is abject and mean 
It is always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquiescence m a false 
appearance of excellence, and proceeds not from consciousness of 
our attainments, but from insensibility of our defects. 

Nothing can be great which is not right Nothing which reason 
condemns can be suitable to the dignity of the human mind To be 
driven by external motives from the path which our own heart 
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approves, to give way to aaythmg but oouvictiua, to suffer the 
opmion of others to rule our choice or overpower our resolves, is to 
submit tamely to the lowest and most ignominious slavery, and to 
resign the right of directing our own lives — Br Johnson. 

3. What aspects of the English Renaissance are represented 
in the poetry of Spenser ? 

4. Estimate the importance of Bacon’s contribution to 
science and literature. 

5. Give some account of the development of historical 
writing between 1600 and 1700. 

6. Point out the distmguishmg characteristics of Pope’s 
poetry, and account 4or the fact that it appeals to few people 
at the present day. 

7. Trace the growth of a feeling for natural sceneiy m the 
poetry of the eighteenth century. 

8. State the aims of the authors of Lyrical Ballads and dis- 
cuss how far they were attained in the poems published under 
this title. 

9. (a) Mention the authors and the approximate dates of 
pubheation of any six of the following : — A Tale of a Tub, 
Rasselas, Past and Present, Uudibras, Ralph Roister Doister, 
Arcadia, Nodes Ambrosiance, Modern Painters, The Task, 
Gala, Leviathan, Rdigw Medici, Imaginary Conversations, Sir 
Charles Grandison, Mazeppa. 

(6) Describe briefly the subject-matter of any three of the 
above. 

10. “ Chaucer’s aim in the Canterbury Tales was to be 
universal : to paint all his world and to appeal to every taste.” 
Discuss this statement. 

11. Comment on the structure of Handel, and state whether 
it contains any characters or episodes which could be elimin- 
ated Without mjury to the action, or. Examine the means by 
which in Macbeth Shakespeare produces an atmosphere of 
terror and mystery. 

12. Illustrate from either Richard II., or Conolanus Shake- 
speare’s method of treatmg historical themes. 

13. Estimate the debt of Milton to preceding poets. 
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14. Matthew Arnold says of Gray that “ coming when he 

did, and endowed as he was, he was a man born out of date, a 
man whose full spiritual dowering was impossible,” Explain 
this judgment. v ^ ^ 

15. Either^ Trace the autobiographical element in Gold- 
smith’s Essays, or Discuss the achievement of Dr Johnson 8S% 
biographer, apart from his literary criticism. 

16. What were the principles which, according to Burke, 
should guide the mother-country in her relations with the 
colonies ? 

17. Give some account of the structure and subject-matter 
of the sonnets of eAther Keats or Wordsworth. 

18. Andrew Lang speaks of “ Tennyson’s mastery of original 
cadences ; his close observation of nature ; his opulent 
language and his visions of romance ” Illustrate these 
qualities from those poems of IJpnnyson which you have read. 

19. How far do you consider that Sesame and T/dies may be 
regarded as representative of Victorian sentiment ? 

XXJ 

Milton 

1. “ Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in 
Vallombrosa,” 

From the above and not less than six other quotations of a 
like nature prove the truth of the criticism that Milton owes 
much of his success to his superb use of simile, metaphor, un- 
commonplace names and unerrmg sense of music in words 

2. “To begin with we feel drawn to admire the sublimity of 
Satan’s intellect and to sympathise with him ” 

How far can you defend this statement ^ Quote freely 
wherever possible. 

3 Describe Hell as pictured by Milton and the way m which 
the fallen hosts spent their time there 

4. Give the substance of Moloch’s speech and Belial’s answer. 
What part does Beelzebub take in the debate ? 

5. Describe Satan’s journey from Hell to Earth, with special 
reference to his meeting with Sin and Death. 
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6^. Describe the scene between Dalila and Samson and the 
messenger’s story of Samson’s dying act. 

Or— 

Compare Lyddas with any other elegy you know. 

7. Describe the part played by the Chorus in Samson 
Agonistes, 

Or — 

Comment on Milton’s knowledge of nature as shown in 
I/yddas. 

8. How far does Milton’s own personality intrude into 
Samson Agonistes ? 

. Or- 

Comment on the pastoral element in Lycidas, 

9. What is the plot of Comus and for wh-at special occasion 
was it written 

10 What 18 the difference between the character of the elder 
and the younger brother in Oomus 

11. What traces of the Elizabethan spirit can you detect in 
Milton’s attitude towards nature in Comus ^ How does he 
differ in this respect from Wordsworth 

12 Quote in full one of the lyrics in the masque and comment 
on the sense of music that Milton displays m these vsongs. 

13 Give the meaning of swinked hedger, Hesperian tree, 
wattled cotes, cyme tub, humid bow, Tynan cynosure, dire 
chimeras, cordial julep, purfled scarf, and ambrosial weeds 

14. Describe Milton’s use of simile and metaphor in Comm 
and the Sonnets 

15. Describe Milton’s use of the sonnet form and quote as 
much of the sonnet On His Blindness as you can remember 

16. What do we learn from the Sonnets of Milton’s attitude 
to his own mission m life, his dead wife’s memory, the massacre 
by the Piedmontese, Cromwell, and his own age i 

XXII 

Macbeth 

1. Does Banquo commit any act which makes you think that 
he deserves his fate ^ 
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2. How far do you tMnk that the introduction of the witches 
and the porter improves or spoils the play ? 

3. Why do we feel an unhearahle pity rather than horror and 

disgust at Macbeth’s conduct « I 

4. Describe (a) the scene in which Lady Macbeth walks in 

her sleep and (b) that in which Macduff hears of the rnarder of 
his* wife and children. < ’ . 

5. Give the context of the following passages, with full 
relevant comments . 

{a) Making the green one red 

(6) Great nature’s second course. 

(c) Heaven’s breath smells wooingly here 

(d) Nothing m his life 
Became him like the leaving it 

ie) I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people 
(/) There’s husbandry in heaVen 

ig) The primrose way to the everlasting bonfire 
{h) Light thickens ; and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood 
(t) There would have been a time for such a word 
(;) It IS a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing 

6. What sort of a boy was Lady Macduff's son ? In what 
ways does he seem to you to be different from ordinary boys ^ 

7. Describe in detail the character of Lady Macbeth. How 
far did she have any influence on her husband 

8* In what different ways was Macbeth tricked by the 
wit6hes ’ 


XXllI 

Wotdsworih 

1. How did nature affect Wordsworth (a) as a boy ; (6) as a 
man ? 

2. What is the theme of Resolution and Independence 'i 

3. Comment on Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction witl 
special reference to Yew Trees y We Are Seven, and The SoUtari 
Reaper, 

2 E 
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4. What is the philosophy underlying the Immortaiity ode ? 
How far do you agree with it 1 

5. Discuss Wordsworth’s use of simile. 

6. Comment on Wordsworth’s use of the sonnet form. 

7. What was Wordsworth’s attitude to the French 
Revolution ? 

8. Give the context of the following with full relevant com- 
ments . — 

(a) The light that never was, on sea, or land. 

! (6) As in the of nature he has lived) 

So in the eye of nature let him die. 

(c) His daily teachers had been woods a^d riJls, 

The Silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills 
id) characters of the great Apocalypse. 

(e) Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart. 

(/) Earth hath not anything to she'v;^ more fair. 
ig) Plain living and high thinking are no more 

(h) There’s not a breathing of the common wind that will 
forget thee 

(*) With this key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart 
(;) In their fraternal features I could trace 

Unquestionable lines of that wild suppliant’s face 

9. What has Wordsworth to say on the subject of books ? 

10 Describe the rhyme scheme of the Sonnets. Taking 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets as a model, what do you take to be-the 
main features of a good sonnet ? 

11. What is the philosophy underlying Ex'postvlation and 
Reply and We Are Seven ? 

12. How was Wordsworth affected by different kinds of 
birds and flowers ? 

13. What do you think are the chief difierences between the 
poetry of Wordsworth and any other poetry you have ever 
read ? In what ways do you think it better or worse thaiii 
other poetry ? 
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14. Glive the context of the following, with full retevant 
comments : — 

(a) That best portion of a good man’s life 

(b) To me the meanest flower that blows ran give 
Thonghts that do often lie too deep for tears, 

(c) One impulse from a vernal wood, 

, May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can 
id) Thou bnngest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

(e) Ten thousand saw I at a glance 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

(/) Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

ig) We Poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 

But thereof come m the end despondency and madness. 

15. Describe the character of the Happy Warrior and the 
Perfect Woman. 

16. What was Wordsworth’s opinion about Milton, Venice, 
Sonnets, England, and€iOndon ? 

17. Quote any lines of Wordsworth’s poetry which you par- 
ticularly like and, if possible, give reasons for your choice. 

18. Describe the plot of Ruth. 

19. What were Wordsworth’s views on (a) Duty, and {h) 
Immortality ? 

20. Give the context of the following with full relevant 
comments : 

(а) This neither is its courage nor its choice, 

But its necessity m being old 

(б) And bnng no book : for this one day 
We’ll give to idleness 

(c) Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago. 

(d) quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration 

(e) They 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee. 

(/) And *tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it br^thes. 
ig) Thou sing’ St as if the Qod of wine 
Had helped thee to a valentine. 
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XXIV 

L Analyse : 

I will let you know if you care to come to-morrow exactly 
where and why you have failed to reach the standard which I 
require of all those who have made any pretence of working 
during the term 

2. Quote or invent two lines each of iambic, trochaic, 
dactylic, and anapsestic verse. 

3. Give the exact meaning of • nice, paltry, allegory, elegy, 
epitaph, rhythm, caricature, ominous, ephemeral, mtegrity. 

4. Write one Spenserian stanza or sonnet on any subject. 

5. Imagine Goldsmith, Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser and 
Bacon to be met together in Dr Johnson’s Literary Club. 

Write the conversation t^hat might conceivably take place 
between them on the subject of their achievements and general 
life history 

6. Write a letter from any character in one play of Shake- 
speare to any character in another, describing his friends and 
enemies and recent experiences Give the reply. 


XXV 

1. Suppose that you are endowed with exceptional capacity 
{e.g. for action, or for artistic creation, or of intellect) and have 
now reached middle age. Write a sketch of your life Use 
fictitious names 

2. Will military service produce an indisposition amongst 
temporary officers to resume civil employment ? 

3. What qualities would you require m a good play ? Using 
what you have said as your principles of criticism, discuss any 
play which you have heard or read and which you consider 
good 


XXVI 

1. “ The realism of to-day is like a camera without a con- 
science or sense of beauty, relentlessly photographing any 
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detail, however dull or ugly, that may come within range of its 
lens.” Discuss this statement. 

2. “ The great Art of Criticism is to get oneself out of the 

way and to let humanity decide.” How far is this statement of»^ 
Matthew Arnold borne out by his own critical v^itings and 
those of other critics ? * 

3. How far is it true that the natipnal effort involved in a 
war such as the present tends to produce toleration of the 
commonplace and a dislike of cleverness ^ 

4. Who in your opinion of the Yictonan poets has by his 
writings conferred the greatest benefit on the nation as a 
whole ? 

5. Explain clearly what is meant by a sonnet, and illustrate 
from the work of either D. G. Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, or 
Rupert Brooke. 

6. Give a clear account of any female villain in any novel 
since 1840. 

7. Write an appreciation of any poetical drama written 
since 1900. 

8. Give a lucid description of the work of any English short 
story writer since 1850 

9. How far is it true to say that oratory died with Gladstone ’ 

10 What efforts have been made in the last hundred years 

to employ classical metres in English verse 

11. Name the author and the book in which the following 
situations occur : — 

(а) A certain gentleman is said by a lady to have a leg. 

(б) A careful traveller loaves all his luggage behind him on the 
sea shore. 

(c) A garb of hygienic flannel causes a mistake as to the identity 
of an old gentleman in a railway accident 

(d) A poet is disturbed by the snoring of his Teutonic companions. 

(e) A young foreigner in an English household is greatly perturbed 
by the disappearance of a squirrel. 

(/) A member of a club, through the turn of a card, is suddenly 
recalled to the senousness of the situation 

(g) Four half-crowns serve to clear completely a gentleman’s 
character. 

(h) A young man is able to make the gratifying announcement to 
his father that he has over throe hundred pounds in the bank 
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(f) A double shift of elothing enables a deserter sueoesafully to 
elude detection. 

(/) A cheerful party^ becomes tied up in his own doorbell. 

{k) A small boy is humiliated by the discovery of his Christian 
name. 

(l) The eccentric behaviour of a door-knocker solves a delioate 

matrimonial problem. * 

(m) A blind girl is foun^ to be the best possibld guide in a very 
dangerous situation. 

(n) The identity of a learned professor is successfully assumed 
under his very nose by an impostor 

(o) A demand for more provokes astonishment. 

‘ (p) Two persons, condemned by their doctors, fraternise after an 
accidental meeting on a bridge 

iq) The fall of a mimstry frustrates an Archdeacon’s hopes of 
preferment 

(r) A young lady expresses her feelings on leaving school in a 
manner very derogatory to a fapous work of reference. 

(s) A pnnce in quest of glory begins his career m the kitchen 

(t) A Cockney is given a cold bath in a warm country 

12. Name the authors of the following quotations and the 
works in which they occur • — 

(a) For he seemed to them 

Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 

Faint as a figure seen in early dawn 
^ Down at the far end of an avenue, 

Going we know not where j 

ib) I will not let thee go. 

The stars that crowd summer skies 
Have watched us so below 
With all their million eyes, * 

I dare not let thee go. 

(c) I lean my cheek to the cold grey pillow, 

The deep soft swell of the full broad billow, 

And close mine eyes for delight past measure. 

And wish the wheel of the world would stand. 

id) Night sucks them down, the tribute of the pit, 

Whose names, half entered m the book of Life, 

Were God’s desire at noon 

(e) And the chaplets of old are above us, 

And the oyster-bed teems out of reach ; 

Old poets outsing and outlove us, 

And Catullus makes mouths at our speech. 
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Oh, the little mope^ and how much it is I 
And the h^tie less, and what worlds away ! 

How a sound shall quicken content to bliss 
Or a breath siispend the blood’s best jolay. 

And life be a proof of this ! 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

, Still clutdhiing the inviolable shade, 

With a free onward impulse brushing thtoi-gh, 

By night, the silver’d branches of thejglade* 

And through the music of the languid liou^ 

They hear like Ocean on the western beech 
The surge and thimder of the Odyssey 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud . 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but imbow’d 

If I tell thee, sweet-est, 

All my hopes and fears, 

April, April f 

Laugh thy golden laughter. 

But, the moment after, 

Weep thy golden tears 

And the light, 

Returning, shall give back the golden hours, 

Ocean a windless level. Earth a lawn, 

Spacious and full of sunlit dancing-places, 

And laughter and music, and, among the flowers, 

The gay child-hearts of men, and the child-faces, 

O heart, in the great dawn ’ 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self -schooled, self -scanned, self -honoured, self -secure, 
Didst walk on earth unguesscd at 

Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others 

Thy voice is like to music heard ere birth, 

Some spirit lute touched on a spirit sea ; 

Thy face remembered is from other worlds, 

It has been died for, though 1 know not when. 

It has been sung of, though I know not where 

Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam j 
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Some in reeds 
Of the black motmtain lake, 

With frogs for their watch-dogs, 

All night awake. 

ip) Adorable dreamer, whose heart has been so romantic! Who 
hast given thyself so prodigally, given thyself to sides and to heroes 
not mine, only never to the Philistines ! Home of lost causes, and 
forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and impossible loyalties 1 

iq) In that temple of silence and reconciliation, where the enmities 
of twenty generations lie buried, in the great Abbey which has during 
many ages afforded a quiet resting-place to those whose minds and 
bodies have been shattered by the contentions of the great Hall, 
the dust of the illustrious accused should have mingled with the 
dust of the illustrious accusers 

(r) Dacier shrugged. His novel assimilation to the rat-rabble of 
amatory intriguers tapped him on the shoulder unpleasantly. A 
luckless member of the fraternity too ’ The bell, the clock and the 
train gave him his title 

(«) The evening of the same^ day saw the empty waggon reach 
again the spot of the accident Prince had lam there in the ditch 
since the morning ; but the place of tho blood-pool was still visible 
in the middle of the road, though scratched and scraped over by pass- 
ing vehicles 

{t) He had just discovered that he was painting the face of the 
Melancolia on a revolving dome ribbed with millions of lights, and 
that all his wondrous thoughts stood embodied hundreds of feet 
below his tiny swinging plank, shouting together in his honour, 
when something cracked insido his temples like an overstrained 
bow-string, the glittenng dome broke inward, and he was alone in 
the thick night 

{u) Born over the Atlantic, to the closing ear of Louis, King by 
the Grace of God, what sounds are these , muffled, ominous, new in 
our centuries ? Boston Harbour is black with unexpected t^a ; 
behold a Pennsylvanian Congress gather and ere long, on Bunker 
Hill, Oemooraoy announcing, in nfle-volleys death-winged, under 
her Star Banner, to the tune of V"ankee-Doodle-Doo, that she is bom, 
and whirlwind-like, will envelop the whole world ! 

(v) Men have before hired bravos to transact their crimes, while 
their own person and reputation sat under shelter I was the first 
that ever did so for his pleasures I was the first that could thus 
plod in the public eye with a load of respectability, and in a moment, 
like a schoolboy, strip off these lendings, and spring headlong into 
the sea of liberty. 

(w) Have you walked up and down the earth lately ? I have ; 
and I have examined Man’s wonderful inventions Ajid I tell you 
that in the arts of life man invents nothing ; but in the arts of death 
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h© outdoes Nature herself, and produces by chemistry aad machineiy 
all the slaughter of plegue, pestilence and famine. 

(x) H© fancied that once more against the -wall of sea mist he saw 
tremendous, victorious, the Rider on the Lion. But now, for the 
first time, the Rider’s face was turned towards him— and, behald,^ 
he was the Rider ! ^ 

Sv) With the same unerring instinct Mr Stelling set to work at feis 
natural method of instilling the Eton Grammar and Eui^iid ii^ tile 
mind of Tom This he considered was the only baafs of Solid in- 
struction ; all other means of education were mere charlatanism, 
and could produce nothing better than smattorers 


XXVII 

Write an essay on one of the following — 

(а) “ Give me neither poverty nor riches ” 

(б) Physical and moral courage 

(c) Ballad poetry. * 

A short character-sketch of either Queen Elizabeth or 
Queen Victoria. 


XXVIII 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects : — 

(а) The place of mathematics in education 

(б) The qualities we look for in an ideal compamon. 

(c) “ Words have their fashions no less than clothes ” 

(d) Describe an imaginary tour through India. 

(e) War in the future 

f/) Describe the kind of house you would like to live in if 
you were given unlimited choice 

(g) A defence of slacking. 

2. Attempt a poem to be entitled A Nightmare, introducing 
as many as possible of the following words in such a way as 
to make it quite clear that you understand the meaning of 
each • — festoon, corbie, spruce, chough, harbinger, tawdry, 
argosy, ling, minaret, mullioned, pixy, monsoon, trepan, 
stucco, nomad, zenith. 

3. Compose an article of 300 words in praise of your home 
or any other town you know, calculated to draw visitors to it. 
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4« Compose a dialogue between any two famous characters 
in history or books on the subject of ration books, supposed to 
take pla^ in a railway carriage in August, 1928, when every- 
thing in life is rationed. The dialogue is to open with a quarrel 
about the opening or shutting of the carriage window. 
iV.J5. — Air, of course, is rationed. 

5. Write a letter of congratulation from a very jealops 
Government official who has missed being mentioned in the 
Honours’ List to a rival official who has received an O^B.E. 

Write a reply from the newly decorated O.B.E , Who is a 
snob and is not going to miss this chance of scoring oyer a less 
fortunate colleague. ^ 

XXIX 

1. Write three reviews of Poems of To-day : 

(a) Of 100 words written by an unsympathetic cntic who 
regards Tennyson as the lastVriter of any note : (h) of 100 
words written by a eulogistic worshipper of the moderns ; 
(c) of any length, being your own point of view, quoting freely 

2. “In construction it is almost incredibly bad : in style 
it is immature and violent * its character-drawing is crude.” 

Discuss Wutheririg Heights in the light of this criticism. 

3. From The Essays of Elia construct a biography of Lamb, 
and try to make your answer read as if it were written by 
Lamb himself. 

4. “ The wheel is come full circle : I am here.” 

How far does the fate which overtakes each character in 
King Lear seem to you inevitable and deserved ? 

5. “ Twdfth Night is a sermon against the dangers of senti- 
mentality.” 

(а) Comment on this with special reference to Orsino, Olivia 
and Malvolio 

(б) “ The Perfect Comedy is only not a tragedy by accident.” 
Illustrate the truth of this by reference to Twdfth Night. 

6. “ In spite of the excellence of the construction and the 
witty dialogue, The Rivals fails : its characters are wooden and 
it fails to probe beneath the surface of life.” 

Exemplify the truth or falsity of this. 
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7. Point out the more starikmg excellences and defects of 
Conrad’s style* 


XXX 


1. Make a prScis of the following correspondence 


( 1 ) 

17 Paek Boad^ 

Lewes, ^ ^ 

AprU 10 IS* 

Deab Sbt, 

In reply to your letter of the 1 6th inst m which you asked 
for particulars of my flat, 14 Sheridan Avenue, West KenBingtoU, 
W. 14, I should like to say that I think you would find it very oOn- 
venient for your work in the Ministry of Munitions It is barely 
five minutes’ walk from Baron’s Court Tube and Underground 
stations, and only four from West Kensington Metropolitan station 
It is also on a main bus route I have had it newly done up and 
the furniture is in absolutely perfect condition There is a garden 
kept for the use of tenants of Sheridan Avenue and a public telephone 
at the gate 

With regard to the accommodation you will find that the drawing- 
room and dining-room would please the most exacting taste, the 
best bedroom and spare room are furnished to afford sleeping 
facilities for two m each, the kitchen quarters are comfortable and 
well appointed, while the hall is exceptionally imposing and can be 
used as an extra room My present tenants will be delighted to 
^ow you over on receipt of the enclosed “ permit to view ” The 
rent is three guineas a week 

The flat will be vacant on the 26th of Jime and you may take it 
by the month, quarter, half or whole year 

Yours very truly, 

P K Rathbone. 

SYtVESTEE TwiOO, , 

6 M AKOB Gbove, 

Tonbetdoe. 


( 2 ) 

6 Manob Gbove, 
Tonbbidge, 

22nd April 1918. 


Deae Sib, 

I have now seen over your flat at 14 Sheridan Avenue, 
West Kensington, and am willmg to take it for three months at 
3 guineas a week, starting on the 26th June. Furthermore I am 
willing to pay the whole fee (thirty-nine guineas) in one lump sum on 
that day if I may have the “ first refusal ” on the 26th September. 
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I may wish then to take the flat completely off your hands by 
taking it unfurnished for a period of not less than three years. 

Yours very truly, 

P. K. Rathbone, Sylvester Twigg. 

17 Pare Road, 

Lewes. 

(3) 

A 

17 Pare Road, 

Lewes, 

2^th April 1918 

Dear Sir, 

I have forwarded your letter of the 22nd to my 
solicitors who will draw up the agreement and then send it to you for 
your signature 

I am pleased by youy proposal to take the flat completely off my 
hands, if after trial you approve, because there appears to be no 
prospect of my ever being able to reside m London again and it adds 
considerably to one’s burdens to have a flat on one’s hands 

Yours very truly, 

I P K Rathbone. 

Sylvester Twigg, Esq., 

6 Manor Grove, 

Tonbridge. 

(4) 

Telegram dated 25 June 1918 To Rathbone 17 Park R^ad 
Lewes Please furnish plate Imen cutlery immediately as per 
contract for 14 Sheridan Avenue. 

Twigg. 

( 6 ) 

17 Park Road, 

Lewes, 

25^^ June 1918. 

Dear Sir, 

I was very surprised to receive a ^telegram from /ou 
this morning demanding plate, linen and cutlery 

If you refer to the agreement you will find there no reference to 
these things ; you are only entitled to the contents of the flat as 
specifically catalogued in the inventory 

I am indeed sorry that you shotild have laboured under the 
delusion that plate, cutlery and hnen were included in that list. 
None of my previous tenants have demanded them and in any case 
I cannot provide them, because all my own stock is in daily use here. 

Yours very truly, 

P. K. Rathbone. 

Sylvester Tnvigg, Esq , 

14 Sheridan Avbntje, 

W. 14 
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(6) 

14 Shicridan Avskhe, 
W. 14. 

Ji*ne 1918. 


Dear Sib, 

In reply to your letter of the 26th I should like to say tl^t 
I feel that I have been treated most unfairly. I imagined that in fldl 
crises of lettmg flats furnished, plate, Imen and cutlery were included 
unless special mention was made of their omission. Lejgally I tafe 
it you need not now provide them, but morally I feellsure that you 
will realise that you ought to do something. 

I suggest that you hire a sufficient amount of materials to satisfy 
my immediate needs. 


Yours very truly, 

P K Rathbone, Sylvester Twiao. 

1 7 Park Road, 

Lewes 




(7) 

17 Park Road, 
Lewes, 

* 2^th June 1918. 


Dear Sir, 

Morally I feel responsible, legally of course I am within 
my rights to refuse to do anything. I cannot see my way to hiring 
plate, etc , for which I shall have no further use if you decide to 
take on the flat unfurnished in September Furthermore if you are 
going to take that step you will need a supply of these things your 
self Why not buy them now ? 1 am, however, willing to reduce 

the rent to 2| guineas a week in view of the fact that I feel that 
you have a cause for grievance Please let me know at once if 
this meets with your approval 

Yours very truly, 

Sylvester Tvviog, Esq , P K Rathbone 

14 Sheridan Aventte, 

• W. 14. 


(8) 

14 Sheridan Avenue, 
W. 14. 

20th June 1918. 


Dear Sir, 

I am obliged to you for your courtesy m offering to re- 
duce the rent to 2 J guineas weekly, which offer I accept. I will let 
you know in due course if I like the flat well enough to take it off 
your hands altogether in September. 

Yours very truly, 

P. K . Rathbone, Sylvester Twiog. 

17 Park Road, 

Lewes. 
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2. Write a, series o{ three letters : (i) claimiii^ from loSttranoe 
Company full compensation (a new carpet) Because a servant 
has dropped a live coal on the drawing-room carpet ; (ii) from 
the Insurance Company after they have inspected the 
damage, offering £6 or adequate repairs, but refusing to 
furnish a new carpet ; (iii) reply endeavouring, to force the 
Company to do more but conveying the fact that t'5 will be 
accepted rather than “ adequate repairs.” 

3. Comment in detail on the style of the fallowing letter : — 

15 Wellujoton Stbbiit, 
Torquay. 

Tuesday - 

Mrs Chicester, * 

Dorothy having a billions attack I kep her home 
Monday her being in no stait to do hevy work hopemg her being 
absent asent disconvenienced you in any way she saying how good 
a mistres you are to her and all. 

« Your respectivly, 

Susan Yeo. 

4. Describe either the opening scene or the underplot of 
any one of Shakespeare’s plays, and point out briefly the 
dramatic value of that element m the play. 

5. What impression have you formed of any one of the 
followmg characters . — Lady Macbeth, Lear’s Foob Shylock, 
Dogberry, Brutus, Touchstone, Prince Hal ? 

6. Point out what you admire in the essays of any one of 
the followmg writers — Bacon, Addison, Gk)ldsmith, Hazlitt, 
Macaulay. 

7. With what periods of history do any three of the following 
novels deal: — Westward Holy Quentin Durward, Esmond, 
Ivanhoe, Heart of Midlothian, Black Arrow, ImM of the Barons, 
Romola, Tale of Two Cities. Give a brief account of any one 
of the novels. 

8. Mention four writers of lyrics belonging to the nineteenth 
century and write a short appreciation (with quotations) of 
the lyrics of any one of them 

9. Point out in the hterature of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries any traces of changes (political, social, in- 
dustrial, etc.) which took place in the contemporary life of the 
nation. 
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10. Show your acquaintance with the life and thought of 
of the following Dr Johnson, Lamb, Carlyle, TennyBon* 

11. Describe (with quotation) the subject-matte* of any tm 

of the following poems • — Rape of the Loch, Lycidas, Morte 
ffArthw, Ckristahel, Ode to a Skylark, Hyperion, Batin 
Ezra, Resolution and Independence, The Schplar Gipsy, Ode on 
a Grecian Urn. , 

12. What do you understand by eitJwr the ^ehascenee or 
the Romaiftic Revival ? 

13. Point out very briefly the importance in English litera- 
ture of any tm of the followmg • — Spenser, Dryden, Pope, 
Gray and Scott. 

14. What broad differences do you discern between the 
literature of the eighteenth century and that of the nineteenth ? 

XXM 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects — 

(а) School games and their uses. 

(б) English universities 

(c) Persons one would wish to have seen. 

(d) The poems of Tennyson 

(e) The importance of chemistry in modern life. 

(/) June flowers. 

(^) How does the girl of to-day differ from the girl of a 
hundred years ago ? 

(h) The finest aristocracy is that of intellect not birth. 

(^) The campaign in Palestine or German East Africa. 

2. Precis. 

(a) Supply an appropriate title for the following passage. • 

(b) Condense the passage into about one-third of its present 
length. 

N, Poetry is the language of the imagination and the passions. It 
relates to whatever gives immediate pleasure or pain to the human 
mind. It comes home to the bosoms and businesses of men ; for 
nothing but what comes home to them in the most general and 
intelligible shape can be a subject for poetry. Poetry is the universal 
language which the heart holds with nature and itself. He who 
has a contempt for poetry cannot have much respect for himself, 
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OP for anything else. Wherever there is a sense of beauty, or power, 
or harmony, as in the motion of a wave of the sea, in the growth of a 
flower, there is poetry in its birth. If history is a grave study, 
poetry may be said to be a graver, its materials lie deeper, and are 
spread wider. History treats for the most part| of the cumbrous 
and unwieldy masses of things, the empty cases in which the affairs 
of the world are packed, under the heads of intrigue or war, in differ- 
ent states and from century to century ; but there is no thought 
or feeling that can have entered mto the mind of man which he would 
be eager to communicate to others, or which they would listen to 
with delight, that is not a fit subject for poetry It is not a branch 
of authorship : it is “ the stuff of which our life is made.** The 
rest is mere oblivion, a dead letter ; for all that is worth remembering 
in life is the poetry of it. Fear is poetry, hope is poetry, love is 
poetry, hatred is poetry Poetry is that fine particle within us 
that expands, rarefies^ refines, raises our whole being ; without it 
“ man*8 life is poor as beast’s.” Man is a poetical animal ; and 
those of us who do not study the principles of poetry act upon them 
all our lives, like Moli^re’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who had always 
spoken prose without knowing it. The child is a poet, in fact, 
when he first plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of Jack 
the Giant-killer ; the shepherd-boy is a poet when he first crowns 
his mistress with a garland of flowers ; the countryman when he 
stops to look at the rainbow ; the city apprentice when he gazes 
after the Lord Mayor’s Show ; the miser when he hugs his gold j 
the courtier who builds his hopes upon a smile ; the savage who 
paints his idol with blood , the slave who worships a tyrant or the 
tyrant who fancies himself a god-— »tho vain, the ambitious, the 
proud, the choleric man, the hero and* the coward, the beggar and 
the king, all live in a world of their own making ; and the poet does 
Uo more than describe what all the others think and act — Hazlitt 

3. Analysis and Scansion. 

(a) Write out the principal and dependent clauses in the 
following passage, stating the nature of each of the dex3endent 
clauses, and its relation to the clause on which it depends : — 

They have waked, they knew not why, at a summons from the night, 
They have stolen fearfully from the dark to the light. 

Stepping over sleeping men, who have moved and slept again : 

And they know not why they go to the forests, but they know, 

As their moth-feet pass to the shore of the grass 

And the forest’s dreadful brink, that their tender spirits shrink : 

They would flee, but cannot turn, for their eyelids burn 

With still frenzy, and each maid, ere she leaves the moonlit space. 

If she sees another’s face, is thrilled and afraid 

(ft) Discuss the rhyme-scheme and the scansion of the above. 
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4. Paeambase AN0 Vocabulary. 

(а) Explain^ eb simply as possible, tb© meaning of the 
following passages : — 

(j) The faiilt,*dear Brutus, is not in our stars 

But in ourselves that we are underlings 

(ii) Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of tht^ world 
• (iii) He that delighteth in solitude must be either a beast or a god-^ 

(iv) The child is father of the man. 

(v) He that hath wife and children hath givert*^ hostages to 
fortime. 

(vi) Time hatlT, my lord, a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion 

(vii) My salad days 
When I was green in judgment, 

(б) IBtplam the meaning of eight of the following words and 
write sentences each of which contains one of the words you 
have chosen — megalomania, skinflint, banal, jiarvenu, venial, 
hallucination, jejune, retiospective, badinage, potential, 
clubbable, exegesis. 

5. Punctuation. 

(а) Explain briefly the main objects of punctuation, and 
state what general principles you have in mind in punctuating 
a given passage 

(б) Assign the necessary stops to the following extract : — 

There is a passage lu the Book of Job amazingly sublime and the 
sublimity is principally due to the temble uncertainty of the thing 
described In thoughts from the visions of the night when deep sleep 
falleth on men fear came upon me and trembling which made all 
my bones to shake Then a spirit passed before rny face the hair of 
mf flesh stood up It stood still but I could not discern the form 
thereof an image was before mine eyes there was silenccj and I heard 
a voice Shall mortal man be more just than God We are first pre- 
pared with the utmost solemnity for the vision we are terrified 
before we are let even into the obscure cause of our emotion but 
when the grand cause of terror makes its appearance what is it 
is it not wrapped up in the shades of its own incomprehensible 
darkness more awful more striking moie terrible than the liveliest 
description than the clearest painting could possibly represent it 

6. English Poetry. 

(a) Arrange in cbronological order the following poets, and 
mention ane important poem written by each . — Thomson, 
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Keats, Dryden, Chattel, Burns, Spenser, Matthew Arnold, 
Wordsworth, Cbldsniith. 

(i) Give an account of the form and subject-matter of 
any me poem mentioned in (a). 

7. General Reading. 

(a) Mention the works (with their authors and approximate 
dates) in which nine of the following characters appear : — Tony 
Lumpkin, Mrs Malaprop, Una, Sabrina, Squire Western, 
Quilp, Major Dobbin, Meg Merrilies, Heath cliff, Mr Knightley, 
Peter Quince, Malvolio. 

(fe) Give briefly the plot of the work in which any oue of 
the above characters occurs. 

XXXII < 

. 1. Write an essay on otte of the following subjects : — 

(а) The choice of a profession. 

(б) Nelson : his life and achievement. 

(c) Wayside flowers. 

(d) Objects of historical interest in the locality in which 
you live. 

(e) The book you like best. 

(/) Pan-Germanism and its amis. 

(g) Wordsworth as a poet of nature. 

(h) The advantages resulting from the geographical position 
of Britain. 

(i) Compare the upbringing of a girl to-day and its results 
with that of a girl in any other period of our nation’s liistory. 

2. Precis. ^ 

(u) Supply a title for the following passage. 

(h) Give the substance of the passage in about a third of its 
present length . — 

Must not beauty, then, it will be asked, be sought for in the fonus 
which we associate with our everyday life ^ Yes, if you do it con- 
sistently, and in places where it can be calmly seen but not if you 
use the beautiful form only as a mask and covermg of the proper 
conditions and uses of thmgs, nor if you thrust it into the places 
set apart for toil Put it into the drawing-room, not into the work- 
shop ; put it upon domestic furniture, not upon tools of handicraft. 
All men have sense of what is right in this manner, if they would 
only use and apply that sense ; eveiy man knows where and how 
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beauty gives him pleasure, if he would only ask for it when iAiees 
so, aud not allow it to be forced upon him when he does not want it. 
Ask any one of the passengers over London Bridge this instant, 
whether he cares about the formS of the bronze l©av<3||^ on its lamps, 
and he will tell you, No, irfodify these forms of leaves to a less scale, 
and put them on his milk-jug at breakfast, and ask him whethef hj 
likes them, and he will tell you, Yes. People have no moiX of teach- 
ing if they could only think and speak tmth^ and alik for what they 
like and want, and for nothing else • not can a right dispositiOia of 
lieauty bo ever arrived at except by this common senfi«e, and allow- 
ance for the circumstances of the time and jilace, It clo^p not 
follow, lx)cau8o bronze leafage is in bad taste f>n the lamps of London 
Bridge, that it would be so on those of the Ponte della Trinilli : 
nor, because it would be a folly to decorate the house fronts*' 
Gracechurch 8trf*et, that it would be equally Kf» to adorn those of 
some (juiet provuuual town The question of greatest external or 
internal decoration de]>ends entirely on the conflitions of probable 
repose It was a wise feeling which made the streets of Venice 
so rich ill external ornament, for there is no couch of lest like the 
gondola So again, there is no subject of street ornament so wisely 
chosen as the fountain, where it i#a foimtain of use , for it is just 
there that perhaps the happiest pause takes place m the labour of 
the day, when the pitcher is rested on the edge of it, and the breath 
of the bearer is drawn deeply, and the hair swept from the forehead, 

. and the sound of the kind word or light laugh mixes with the 
trickle of the falling water, heard shriller and shriller as the pitcher 
fills What pause is so sweet as that — so full of the depth of ancient 
days, so softened with the calm of pastoral solitude ? — RuSkin 

3. Analysis and Vocabulary. 

(a) Analyse in tabular form the following passage, stating 
not only the principal sentence and subordinate clauses but 
also the nature of each clause and its relation to the rest of the 
sentence : — 

If you care to write to him he will be delighted to tell you 
why and where you have failed or succeeded in coping with 
the task upon which you are now engaged. 

(b) Give the meaning of each of the following words and 
construct six sentences to illustrate the use of any -vw of them : — 

Inventory, volatile, epitome, ingenuous, federal, persiflage, 
caste, bathos, shibboleth. 

4. Paraphrase and Letter-Writing. 

(a) Give clearly the meanmg of each of the following 
expressions : — 
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(i) There is nothing which cannot bo imagined by people of no 
imagination. 

4ii) And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sickbed oVr wdh the pale cast of thought 

(ill) Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the ^\orld. 

(iv) The rank is but the guinea-stamp 

(v) Handsome is that handsome does 

(6) Write a letter to a Government department offering yoor 
services for War work, and point out the special qualities you 
possess for any parti(‘ular branch of that work. 

5. Describe briefly the part jdayed by one of the following . — 
Edgar, Horatio, Volumnia, Miianda, Jaques, Bottom, Cassius, 
Botingbroke, Banquo, Eichard III , Portia, Petruchio, Malvolio, 
Beatrice. * 

6 Describe briefly the subject-matter of one of the follow- 
ing : — Comus, Sanison Agotmtf's. Marmion, The English Mail 
Coacht The Traveller. The Deserted Village, The De Coverley 
Papers, any one of the episodes in the Idylls of the King, 
Travels with a Donkey 

7 Select one ode, one sonnet, and one elegy for criticism, 
quoting freely, 

Or — 

Describe Ruskin’s attitude towards the use of books. 

8 Contrast the aims and achievements of two famous 
novelists or essayists, 

Or — 

Select from the poems of Tennyson or Browning those which 
appeal to you most, with reasons for your choice. 

9. How f^r was either Tennyson, Wordsworth or Milton 
typical of his age t 

Or— 

Describe the plot of one play of Sheridan or Goldsmith, 

10. Describe those parts of Gvlliver^s Travels in which the 
satire seems to you to be most successful, 

Or — 

Wnte an appreciation of Spenser’s style. 

11. What was Carlyle’s opinion of Shakespeare 

12. Criticise Chaucer’s powers of characterisation. 
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13. Point out very briefly the iinportanee in English LiCem- 
ture of any two of the following : — Spenser, Bryden, Pope, 
Scott, and Matthew Arnold. 

xxxiii 

1. Write an essay on om of the following 

(а) Shakespeare’s fairy world. 

(h) Bacon’s contribution to English thought. , * 

(c) The autobiographical element in Milton’s work. 

{(1) English letter-writers. 

(e) Mysticism in Engli.sh poetry 

(/) French influence upon English Literature 

2. Precis. 

{a) State concisely the topic of the following passage 

(б) Write a prScts condensing the passage to about a third 

of its length « 

Coleridge’s critic* ism may well he remembered as part of the long 
pleadipg Gomian culture for the things “behind the veil” It 
recalls us from the work of art to the mind of the artist ; and after 
all, this IS what is infinitely precious, and the work of art only as the 
index of it Still, tliat is only the narrower side of a complete 
criticism. Wliat constitutc^s an artistic gift is, first of all, a natural 
susceptibility to momontb of strange excitement, m which the 
colours freshen upon our threadbare world, and the routine of things 
about us IS broken by a novel and happier synthesis These are 
momenta into which other minds may be made to enter, but which 
they cannot onginate This susceptibility is the element of genius 
in an artistic gift Secondly, there is what may be called the talent 
of projection, of throwing these happy moments into an external 
concrete form — a statue, or play, or picture That projection is of 
all degrees of coraploteness . its facility and transparence are 
modified by the circumstances of the individual, his culture and his 
age Wien it is perfectly transparent, the work is classical Com- 
pare the power of projection in Mr Browning’s Sordello with that 
power m the Sorrows of Worther. These two elements determine 
the two chief aims of criticism First, it has to classify those 
initiative moments according to the ameant of interest excited in 
them, to estimate their comparative acceptability, their compara- 
tive power of giving joy to those who undergo them Secondly, 
it has to test, by a study of the artistic product itself, in connection 
with the intellectual and spiritual condition of its age, the com- 
pleteness of the projection These two aims form the positive, 
or concrete, side of criticism : their direction is not towards a 
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ftiestorpihysical doiinitioii of the universal element in an artistic effort, 
but towards a subtle gradation of the shades of difteirenoe between 
one artistic gift and another This side of criticism is infinitely 
varied ; and it is what French culture more often achieves than the 
German. — P atkb. 

3. Trace the influence of either the Puritan movement or 
the French Revolution on our literature. 

4 Write a short appreciation of either the Elizabethan lyrics 
or the lyrics of the nineteenth century. 

5. What mam differences are perceptible between the prose 

of our great writers before 1660 and those who came after 
the ‘Restoration ? ^ 

6. Trace the development of the novel m either the eighteenth 
century or the nineteenth century 

7. Explain the importance of any two of the following critics : 
— ^Dryden, Johnson, Coleridge, Lamb, Sidney. 

8. (a) Mention the authors*' and the approximate dates of 
any six of the following . — Utojnay She Stoops to Conquer ^ The 
Battle of the Books ^ Absalom and Achiiophel, The Tosh, &6mson 
Agomstes, Adonats^ Geraint and Enidy Christmas Eve, On 
Comihaiton with America 

(6) Describe briefly the subject-matter of any two of the 
above 

9. Attempt an appreciation of the satire embodied in 
either The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales or m Piers the 
Plowman. 

10. Either f Point out the merit of the dramatic structure 
of any owe of Shakespeare’s tragedies (including Conolanifs), 
or. Illustrate from either Twelfth Night or As You Like It 
Shakespeare’s conception of comedy. 

11. What do you gather, from the plays you have read, 
concerning Shakespeare’s attitude towards the more important 
facts of life {e,g. friendship, death, the moral code, patriotism, 
etc.) 

12. “ If we modelled our lives on Bacon’s dicta we should 
fall far below the normal standard of conduct.” Discuss this. 

13. Either, Give an account of the work of any one writer 
in the eighteenth century who broke away from the School 
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* tfV 

of Pope and paved the way for the Romantic Revival, or, 
W rite an appredi^tion of Gray’s Elegy, 

14. Illustrate from your reading the particular efiects 
aimed at in any me of the following forms .^the epic, thp 
sonnet, the Pindaric Ode, the dramatic lyric. Quote if poss^le. 

15. 1||what extent are the characteristic qualities of the 
author revealed in any owe of the following pmms -Faerie 
Queerte, TjycidaSt Hypenmi, RMi Ben Ezra. 

16. Attempt an analysis of the art of any one groat novelist 
of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 

17. Write a short critical account of any of the following 
works : — Pardoner s Tde, Apologie for Poetry, Comm, The 
Knight oj the Burning Pestle, The Be C overt ey Papers, Heroes 
and Hero'Worship. 

XXXIV 

1. Write an essay on one of i^lic followinj? Bnhje<‘ts : — 

(a) ^Great crises in tne world’s history 

(h) The value of tact 

(c) A voyage round the world. 

(d) The object of education is to form tastes rather than 
to impart knowledge ” 

2 Illustrate the quality of (Hiaucer’s humour from the 
portraits m the Prologue 

3. What dramatic purposes are served by (a) the presence 
of Stephano and Trincuio. (h) the lyrics, in The Tempest 1 

^4. From your reading of Conolanus, illustrate Shakespeare’s 
conception of tragedy 

5. How would you justify Milton’s use of the pastoral con- 
vention for elegiac purposes m Tyycidas t 

6. To what extent arc the customs and foibles of Queen 
Anne’s days reflected in The Rape of the Lock ^ 

7. What exactly does Wordsworth mean by the line, “the 
child IS father of the man ” Illustrate from his child-poems. 

8. Explain in what way the verse-forms of Isabella and La 
Belle Dame Sans Mercl harmonise with the subject-matter of 
the respective poems. 
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9. Give a brief account of Byron’s reflections on Greece in 
Childe Harold (Canto II. ). 

10. Write short appreciations of two of the following poems : 
— Ode on the Death oj the Duke oj Wellington, The Revenge, 
You ask ms, why, tho'* ill at ease, 

1 1 . What were the main services which Olive, according to 

Macaulay, rendered to the British Empire * 

XXXV 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects : — 

(a) The I Tinted States 

{}>) The theatre • pjjst and present. 

(c) Milton. 

{d) Russian national characteristics. 

(e) Wild flowers 
( /) A naval battle of to-day 
{g) Cant. « 

(h) Fairy tales. 

(i) “ What do they know of England who only England 
know ’ ” 

2. Precis. 

(а) Supply a succinct title for the following passage. 

(б) Express the substance of the following passage in your 
own words in about a third of its present length (500 words) : — 

What then is the object, what the method, of an art, and what 
the source of its power ? The whole secret is that no art does 
“compete with life” Man’s one method, whether he reasons or 
creates, is to half-shut his eyes against the dazzle and confusion 
of reality The arts, like arithmetic and geometry, turn aw^iy 
their eyes from the gross, coloured and mobile nature at our feet, 
and regard instead a certain figmentary abstraction Geometry 
will tell us of a circle, a thing never seen m nature , asked about 
a green circle or an iron circle, it lays its hand upon its mouth So 
with the arts Painting, ruefully comparing sunshine and flake- 
white, gives up truth of colour, as it had already given up relief and 
movement ; and instead of vying with nature, arranges a scheme of 
harmonious tints Literature, above all in its most typical mood, 
the mood of narrative, similarly flees the direct challenge and pursues 
instead an independent and creative aim So far as it imitates at 
all, it imitates not life but speech . not the facts of human destiny, 
but the emphasis and the suppressions with which the human actor 
tells of them Our art is occupied, and bound to be occupied, 
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not SO muoh in making stories tme as in making them typical ; 
not so much in o€ipturmg the lineaments of each fact, as in marshal- 
ling all of them Itowards a common end. For the •weltor of im- 
pressions, all forcible bnt all discreet, which life presents, it sub- 
stitutes a certain artificial series of impressions, all indeed most 
feebly represented, but all aiming at the same effect, all eloquent' 
of the same idea, all chiming together like consonant hotes in music 
or like the graduated tints in a good picture. From all its chaptetp, 
from all its pages, from all its sentences, the well-writ^i novel 
echoes and re-bchoes its one creative and controlling thought ; to 
this must every incident and character contribute ; the style must- 
have been pitched m unison with this ; and if there is anywhere 
a word that looks another way, the book would be stronger, clearer, 
and fuller without it Life is monstrous, infinite, illogical, abrupt 
and poignant ; a work of art, m comparison, is neat, finite, self- 
contained, rational, flowing and emasculate Life imposes by brute 
energy, like inarticulate thunder ; art catches the ear, among the 
far louder noises of experience, like an air artificially made by a 
discreet musician A proposition of geometry does not compete 
with life ; and a proposition of geometry is a fair and luminous 
parallel for a work of art Both ard reasonable, both untrue to the 
crude fact ; both inhere m nature, neither represents it. The novel, 
which 18 a work of art, exists, not by its resemblances to life, which 
are forced and material, as a shoe must still consist of leather, but 
by its immeasurable difference from life, which is designed and 
significant, and is both the method and the meaning of the work. — 
B. L Stevensok 

3. Analysis and Metre. 

(a) Write out the principal and dependent clauses in the 
following passage, stating the nature of each of the dependent 
clauses and its relation to the clause on which it depends : — 
And — when I am forgotten as I shall be 
And sleep iii dull cold marlile, where no mention 
' Of me more must be heard of, say I taught thee, 

Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 

Found thee a way out of his wreck to rise in : 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed il . 

(h) Discuss the metre of two of the following passages, 
pointing out in each case the rhythmical effects • — 

(i) We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams 

(ii) Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
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The multitudinous seas inoamadino^ 

Making the green — one red. 

(Hi) Some beauties yet no Precepts can declaim, 

For there’s a happiness as well as care. 

Music resembles Poetry ; in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach. 

4. Passages for Explanation. 

Give, with full explanation and any relevant comments, 
the sense of any five of the following passages : — 

(а) For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
, Hoist with his own petar 

(б) Thoughts that voluntary move harmonious niimlicrs. 

(c) The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 

Gang aft agley. 

(d) jBLeard melodies are sweet, but those nnheard 
Are sweeter. 

(e) Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him -whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Jove’s grape a*gainst his palate fine. 

(/) Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And eomoth from afar 

ig) Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 

That last infirmity of noble mind 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 

(A) And the sm I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is, the unlit lamp and the ungiri loin, 

Though the end in sight was a crime, I say 

5. Jargon and Figurative Expressions. 

(a) Kewrite in sensible English the following cutting from 
a country newspaper report, commentmg on all the errors : — 
Alleged Robbery with Violence 

While riding a bicycle between two and three o’clock yesterday 
morning along the unfrequented locality of the Pimlico Road, a 
young man of foreign extraction named Josefs Movinsky perceived 
the body of an individual stretched apparently motionless in the 
gutter He alighted from his machine and discovered that the 
victim of the occurrence had been assaulted by some nefarious 
criminals, who, after relieving him of his watch and ail his available 
cash, had made oil undetected The imfortunate victim, who 
appears to be well-connected, has not yet been identified. . He lies 
at present in The Three Stars Hotel in a precarious condition whither 
his compassionate rescuer escorted him m a taxi. Hopes are 
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©ntertained of his ultimate recovery. Tt has subsequently transpired 
that the police ar^ on the alert 

' (6) Explain an<l if possible account for three of tKe following 
expressions ^ 

(i) H© degenerated into a more Grubnstreet hack 

(li) His work was remarkable chiefly for its Fre-^Raphaelite 
characteristics. • 

(hi) His whole frame shook with Gargantuan laughter. 

(iv) It was the Tadpoles and the Tapers that spread the rumour. 

(v) The policy incurred punishment at the hands of the Rhada- 
manthus known as the imparl lal historian. 

6. English Literature. 

(a) Give the titles of two songs, two satires, and two essays, 
and mention the author of each. 

(b) Show your acquaintance with any one of these works 
and write a short appreciation of the author concerned. 

7. General Reading. , 

(a) Mention the works (together with the names of the 
writers and the approximate dates) in which any six of the 
following characters appear — Will Wimble, Imogen, Modred, 
Greatheart, Rose Bradwardine, David Balfour, Caliban, 
Mulvaney, Mr Harding, Dominie Sampson, George Osborne, 
Edward Rochester. 

(b) Write a short appreciation of any one of the characters. 

XXXVT 

Essay 

1. ' Compare the advantages of a public boarding school and 
a public day school. Do this by writing imaginary lettjers 
between two boys — one at each type of school. Use fictitious 
names. 

2. Writ(' a letter from Mrs Mala prop to Sir Anthony Absolute, 
in which she describes her impresvsions of the trial scene in 
The Merchant of Venice. 

3 Write a short scene in which Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Pick- 
wick and Bob Acres try their luck with the caskets. 

4. Describe the scene in The Pickwick Pa/pers which seems 
to you to be the most comic. 
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6. The Ancient Manner is often said to be t}ie raost romantic 
poem ever written. How do you interpret tb^word “ rormnim ” 
in this connection ? Illustrate from the poem. 

6. “ In spite of all his faults we love Richard, in spite of all 
his virtues we cannot feel afEection for Bolingbroke,” 

Analyse very carefully the characters of these men in the 
light of this criticism. 


XXXVII 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects : — 

(а) The value ofmiathematics both in dealing with jiractical 
problems and in creating sound general habits of mind. 

(б) The house-fly. 

(c) The League of Nations. 

{d) Difierent meanings of the word “ Romance ’’ 

{e) Italy, in mediseval tinles and to-day 

(/) The State control of industry 

(q) The work and life of any famous sculptor, painter or 
musician. 

(A) Labour on the land 

(i) The enfranchisement of women 

(j) The life and work of any famous essayist 

{^) Should boys and girls be educated together ^ 

2. Syntax and Vocabulary. 

(а) Criticise the following sentences * — 

(i) Bicycles arc not allowed on the pier ; anyone doing so will be 

expelled • 

(ii) Intoxication is when the brain is affected by alcohol 

(ill) He told his brother that he had failed in his examination. 

(iv) Though not wishing to dwell upon it, this point deserves 
consideration 

(v) In learning to ride a bicycle, the^maohme should always be 
kept moving 

(б) In what circumstances and for what reasons does one 
avoid the use of (a) archaisms, (h) newly coined words, (c) col- 
loquialisms, (d) slang 

3 [a) On what principles do you divide an essay into 
paragraphs and determine the order of their succession 1 
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(h) Mention some of the means of emphasising a thought or 
any particular p^t of a thought, 

4. “ A good biography is fact, but more than facts ; a good 
novel is fiction, but more than fiction.” Can you explain why 
most people prefer the novel ? Illustrate your answe/ by 
reference to some well-known novel 

5. Pakaphrase and Criticism :~ 

(a) Recast m prose the following pieces of poetry.^ 

(i) But man, proud man ’ 

Dresi in a little bnef authority — 

Most Ignorant of what lies most afibiired, 

Hia glassy essence, — like an angry ape , 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels wet'p ; who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal 
( 11 ) Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty • 

Thou art not conquer’d beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and m thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there 
(in) Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty , violets dim, 

Hut sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength 

(b) In what respects, if any, is the verse rendering in the 
above superior to your prose translation ^ 

6. Original Composition. 

(d) Write a letter to a friend abroad describing life in 
England to-day, 

Or — 

(b) Compose an article of about 300 woixis describmg the 
peculiar advantages obtained by customers at a particular 
shop, or by travellers on some railway system. 

(The shop and the railway company may be either real or 
fictitious.) 

7. Literature. 

(a) Select one of the following epochs and describe the 
main tendencies of its principal writers : — * 
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The Augustan Age, the Romantic Revival, the Mid-Victorian 
Bra. 

(b) Select one author from the group wiiicU you selected 
in (a) and describe his life and work. 

xxxviu 

1. PitosE Composition. 

(а) Compose a suitable reply to th(^ following advertise- 
ment . — “ Required, to complete party for Christmas at 
private house m Scotland, two guests, convalescent officers or 
ybung married couple. Good shots essential. All exjieiises 
paid. Highest references given and required. All com- 
munications treated in strictest confidence. - Box 729, Tlis 
Ttmes, 

Or^ 

(б) Imagine yourself to kave betui away from England 
since December, 1913. You arrive in London to-day. Write 
down your mipressioiis of the changes which have occurred 
m your absence. 

Or - 

(c) Write a letter to an imagmaiy employer ofiering you' 
services for any position for whu h you consider yourself well 
qualified. 

2. Syntax and Vocabu£.ary 

(a) Correct the rollowing sentences . — 

(i) Who would you like to travel with ’ 

(ii) I cannot work like I used to do • 

(iii) It IS cunous that such a standpoint should persist so long 

(tv) None but the brave deserve the fair 

(v) The reverend gentleman sustained a broken thigh as the result 
of this dire catastrophe 

(vi ) Neither Sylvia nor Phyllis ever come here now. 

(vii) This is, of course, strictly between you and I 

(h) Compose short sentences to illustrate the correct use of 
the following words : — irtgemom, mutual^ lommony 

reciprocal, aggravate, emnoy, 

3. Style, Lii’euary Expression, 

(a) Comment on the style of the following passages : — 
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(i) The n^8t to faint meaning make pretence, 

Bui^Shadvvell never deviates into sense. ' 

(li) While going h<^me, the evening sweet i 

In oowslip-water bathes my feet. 

(iii) Is thy homo European or Asian, 

^ () mystical monster marine ' ^ 

Part molluscous and partly orustacoan, 

, BHwixt and botiNeen 

(iv) Egypt, with its amazing and stu|>endous Tnonuinehts, Awe- 
inspiring pyramids, monolithic obelisks, colossal statues, uncmaallecl 
in any age for style and solidity 

(b) Define briefly, and give examples of the use of the 
following figures of sjieech — Simile, Aati-ehmax, Epigram, 
Irony, Apostrophe. In what way does the use of figures of 
speech contribute to literary expression ^ 

4. PUNC'L’UATION AND PARAPHRASE 

Punctuate the followmg passage, and then rewrite it m 

simple prose — , 

Say first of God aliov'o oi man below 

What can we reason but from what we know 

Of man what see we but his station here 

From which to reason or which r€'fer 

'Fhro’ worlds uimumbeFd tho' the* God Ije known 

'Tjs ours to trace him only in onr ow'ii 

5 Literary History 

Give an account of the life and work of any one novelist of the 
eighteenth century or of any om poet of the nmeteenth century . 

G. General Heading. 

Say what you know of any hIji; of the following works 
Mention the authors and the approximate date of each : — 
Prometheus Unbound, Comus, The Excursion, Reflect yms on 
the French ReooltUion, J ane Eyre, Songs of Innocence, The Hind 
and the Panther, The Eve of Saint Agnes, Kubla Khan, Journal 
to Stdla, Relvgio Medici. 


XXXIX 

1. Write an essay on one of the following subjects : — 

(а) The main onfluences of the War on modern literature. 

(б) The qualifications required in a good critic of literature 
(cf Genius flourishes only m adverse Circumstances.** 

(dj The place of allegory in English literature. 
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{€) '' The distinetion between ' classical ’ ^nd ' rtmantio ’ 
is merely the distinction between form and^colour.” 

2. Give instances of Shakespeare's consummate skill in 
stage-craft. 

3. How far does Mxlton show the influence of his Elizabethan 

predecessors ? ^ 

4:. In what ways does the prose of Swift differ from the 
prose of Pre-Restoration writers ? 

5. In what forms did humour find its best expression in 
the writers of the eighteenth century ^ 

6. What is the attitude of Tennyson towards the scientific 
discoveries of his epoch ^ 

7. Give the authors and approximate dates of the following 
works — Laverigro, The Song of Honour, Wuthering Heights, 
The Ring and the Book, Hyperion, Balder Dead, The Defence of 
Guenevere, The Dynasts, Apologia pro Vita sua, Erewhon. 

Write an appreciation of any two of the above. 

8. Analyse the art of Jane Austen, 

Or — 

Criticise the work of any one of the poets (alive or dead) 
who have succeeded Tennyson and Brownmg. 

9 State the authors and the works from which any jive of the 
followmg extracts are taken, and add literary comments : — 

(a) When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw 
The line too labours, and the words move slow 
Not so, when swift Cairulla scoui'S the plain, 

Flies o’er th' unbending com, and skims along the mam. 

{b) Alas, that Spring should vamsii with the Koao ’ 

That Youth’s sweet-scented Majauscript should close ! * 

The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 

Ah, whence, and whither down again, who knows • 

(c) The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, m faery lands forlorn. 

(d) Mynads of rividets huriymg thro’ the lawn, 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 

And murmuring of innumerable bws 

(e) The calculation of profit in all such wars is false. On balanc- 
ing the account of such wars, ten thousand hogsheads of sugar are 
purchased at ten thousand times their price —the blood of man 
should never be shed but to redeem the blood of man. It is well 
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«bed for our fiimily, for our friends, for our Ood, for our country, 
fOr our kind. TJ|e rest is vanity : the rest is crime. 

(/) His sight strengthened to mark the glory of the Sword, 
where it Mngs in slings, a little way from the wall, , . . Lo I the < 
length of it was as the length of crimson across the sea when the sun 
is sideways on the wav^‘, and it seemed full a mile long, the whole 
blade sheening like an arrested lightiiing from the end to the hilt 
the hilt two large live serpents twined together, with eyes like soiiibre 
jewels, and sparkling spotted skins, points ot fi?e m ih^r folcb , anil 
reflections of the emeradd and topaz and ruby stones, studd^'d in the 
blood-stained haft. 

(g) The virtue of prosperity is temi)eranoe , the virtue of td- 

versity is fortitude Prosperity is not without many fears snd 

distastes ; and adversity is not without comforts and hopes 
Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant where they 
are incensed or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth Ijest discover virtue 

(h) A’ made a finer end and went away an it hail been any christom 
child ; a’ parted even just between twelve and one, even at the turning 
o’ the tide ; for after I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with 
flowers, and smile upon his flngors’eifds, 1 knew there was but one way ; 
for his nose was as sharp as a pen and a’ babbled of green fields 

XL 

1 Style, Syntax and Logic. 

(Jriticise the style, syntax, or logic of each of the following 
sentences : — 

(а) It 18 pathetic to tlunk that nobody but me will now remember it. 

(б) The subject of the first paragraph tells how the couriers 
brought the nows of a great Yictoiy 

(c) The cause of the rise in prices is attributed to the scarcity of 
labour 

|d) The essay tells ab<jut many adventures, and the author writes 
III hift usual charming style 

(e) You can mly upon me doing all m my power to avert such 
a disaster 

(/) Despite the unfa vein able climatic conditions the intrepid 
aeronaut insisted upon an ascent 

(g) It was rather a unique pleasure to see them together. 

(h) In the present self-depreciatory mood m w^hich the English 
people find themselves it is impossible to really insult them 

(t) I was very grieved to hear of his downfall * as an individual 
I liked him 

2. Prose Composition. 

Compose a dialogue supposiid to take place between a 
2g 
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wounded soldier and a civilian or between a foreigner and an 
Englishman, on any subject you like. 

3, Punctuation, 

(a) Corripct the punctuation of the following passages : — 

(i) Let conflagration rage ; of whatsoever is combustible 1 

(ii) “ You naughty, little boy I’ve a good mind to thrash you,” 
she shouted, “ yes within an inch of your life.” ^ 

(iii) Add to all this that he died in his 37th year ; and then ask, 
If it be strange that his poems are imperfect ? 

(iv) A love-affair, to b^ conducted with spirit and enterprise 
should always bristle with opposition and difficulty 

(v) He was bom, in, or near, London, on December ii4th, 1900 

'(vi) If we offend, it is with our good will. 

That you should think, we come not to offend. 

But with good will To show our simple skill. 

That is the true beginning of our end. 

Consider then we come but in despite 
We do not come as minding to content you, 

Our true intent is All for your delight, 

We are not here That you should here repent you, 

The actors are at hand 

(h) Comment on any peculiarities that you may happen to 
notice in the punctuation of the passages quoted m Questions 
4 and 6. 

4. Criticism. 

Comment upon the style of each of the following : — 

(а) Will no-one tell mo what she sings ? — 

Perhaps the plaintive num))ers flow 
For, old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago 

(б) Hut see Camille Desmoulins, from the Cafe do Foy, rushing 
out, sibylline m face, his hair streaming, in oacli hand a pistol ' 
He springs to a table : the Police satellite's are eyeing him ; alivi' 
they shall not take him, not they alive hun alive Friends, some 
rallying sign ! (yockadea ; green ones ; the colour of Hope ’ As 
with the flight of -locusts, these grwn-tree leaves ; green ribands 
from the neighbouring shops ; all green things are snatched, and 
made cockades of. 

(c) , Not that fair held 

Of Enna, where Proserpin gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that paui 
To seek her through the world ; nor that sweet giovo 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
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Cikstalian sprmg, might with this Paraditse 
^ Of Eden i^trive. 

(d) A few wildl blunders, and risible absurdities, from which no 

work of such multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnish folly 
with laughter, and harden ignorance into contempt . . he whose 
design includes whatever language can express, must often speall of 
what he does not understand ; . sudden hts of inadvertence will 

syirpnse vigilance^ slight avocations will seduce attention, and oasiwil 
eclipses of the mind will darken learning ^ 

(e) With hairy springes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey J 
Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair 

5. General Readino. 

What is youi- favourite 

(a) Play of Shakespeare ? 

Of-- 

(it) Novel of Jane Austen, George Eliot, Thackeray, Scott, 
or Dickens • 

Or — 

(c) Poem of Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, Pope, or 
Milton « 

Show your acquaintance with it in any way you like 

6. Literary Appreciation. 

The following sonnet of Wordsworth has by almost common 
consent been a(‘knowledged as the most satisfying description 
of j^ondon ever written. 

State fully the grounds for your approval or disapproval 
of this judgment. 

• Fiarth has not anytlung to show more fair . 

Dull would he ho of soul who could pass by 
A sight So touching iii its majesty 
This City now doth like a garment wear 
’Phe beauty of the morning : silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples Jio 
Open imto the fields, and t<> +he sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep I 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 
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APPENDIX A 

SUUGESTION FOR A SCHEDULE IN EnGLISH 

In the first lesson of a new term a piece of Dictation, say Dr Johnson’s 
letter to the Earl of Chesterfield, may well be given. 

A quarter of an hoi** will be spent in a preliminary talk about 
handwriting, spelling, spacing, the correction of mistakes and the 
method of taking the passage down (see chapter on Dictation). 

When the piece is finished, the master will then collect the written 
work and proceed to give a life of Doctor Johnson, which the form 
will rewrite m preparation as a lesson in Reproduction , or he will 
allow them to correct their owm mistakes, giving marks (according 
to the “round” system) as they answer questions m the spelling 
and punctuation that may suggest themselves to him 

In this case the boys will take away the passage to learn by heart, 
and the next ‘lesson will be a lecture on Johnson’s Life and Works 
Meanwhile the master will put half-a-dozen alternatives as essay- 
subjects on the board, giving the class a week in which to write on 
the one they choose 

If the form is backward in Grammar another period will be devoted 
to analysing and parsing the'letter and turning it into indirect speech 
After a week a play of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Sheridan or Gold- 
smith should be acted (see chapter on Elocution) after a preliminary 
discourse on the life of the dramatist, the conditions of the stage in 
hiS time, and the art of acting Scenes and acts should serve as 
exercises xjipricis, scope for creative work being given by asking^or 
interpolated scenes or changed endings, to be acted, if good enough, 
as an alternative to the conventional ending 

Concurrently with the play, the form ought to be engaged on sonie 
ambitious prose or verso work of their pwn, an epic in the style of 
Sohmh and Pustum, or an island story which can occupy their 
preparation houi's 

An interval of at least a week should elapse between the acting of 
two plays, during which time oral composition and exercises m 
syntax should be taught 

From the very beginning the master should insist upon every 
member of his class reading some standard work in his spare time 
and offering critical estimates or summaries of chapters as an 
alternative to the regular weekly essay 
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If only the master .keeps before himself a definite plan of work 
there ought to bSmo chance of the form becoming bored. No subject 
offers such soop^for endless variety as English, or less chance of 
repetition of the same monotonous routine. 

But it needs considerable preparation and much cogitatioin 
evolve a scheme which will ensure that at the end of m term tangible 
gams shall accrue 

. What are the gams that we look for There are five 

(i) That every member of the class shall write legibly %nd neatly. 

(ii) *That every boy shall not only have something to say but 
know how to express that “ something ” clearly and sunply as well 
in writing as in oral composition 

(ill) That every boy shall have read ami appreciated at least 
one long and half-a-dozen shorter masterpieces in English Literature, 
liave learnt by heart several hundred lines of verse, and be cognisant 
of the lives of th€^ liesl-known wi iters 

(iv) That every boy shall have acquired an interest as well as 
ability in creative writing of some sort, wliether it be verse, essay, 
story, play or letter 

(v) That every boy shall have desire to argue, to act, to lecture 
and to read aloud, and have acquired the rudiments of these arts 

I do not think that this is too ambitious a programme, m spite of 
the many difficulties that obstruct the path both of the enthusiastic 
master and the ke^en pupil 


APPENDIX B 
How TO Read 

Very many people imagine themselves to be well-read because 
they can say that they have ‘‘ read most of our famous authors 
Questioned aViout subject-matter or style, asked for a criticism, they 
are dumb 

lit is a stne qua non of reading that you should understand what 
you read 

To help to do this I append here a note by Ruskin of extreme 
value to those w'ho mistake reading for skimming the eye over 
words in print 


SESAME AND LILIES 

A book is essentially not a talked thing, but a written thing ; and 
written, not with a view of mere communication, but of permanence. 
The book of talk is printed only because its author cannot speak to 
thousands of people at once ; if He could, he would — the volume is 
mere multiphcation of his voice You cannot talk to your friend 
m India ; if you could, you would , you write instead ; that is mere 
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conveyance of voice But a book is written, not to imiltipiy the voice 
merely, not to carry it merely, but to perpetuate it ^ The author has 
something to say which he perceives to be true and useful, or help- 
fully beautiful So far as he knows, no one has yet said it ; so far 
as he knows, no one else can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly and 
melodiously if he may ; clearly, at all events. In the sum of his 
life he finds this to be the thing, or group of things, manifest to him ; 
— this, the piece of true knowledge, or sight, which his share of sun- 
shine and earth has permitted him to seize He would fain set it 
down for ever ; engrave it on rock, if he could ; saying, “ This is 
the best of me ; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and 
hated, like another ; my life was as the vapour, and is not , but this 
I saw and knew ; this, if anythmg of mine, is worth your memory ” 
That IS his “ writing ” . it is, in his small human way, and with 
whatever degree of true inspiration is in him, his inscription, or 
scripture That is a “ Book ” 

Kow, books of this kind have been written m all ages by their 
greatest men, — by great readers, great statesmen, and groat thinkers. 
These are all at your choice ; and Life is short You have heard 
as much before , — yet, have yqu measured and mapped out this 
short life and its possibilities ’ Do you know, if you read this, that 
you cannot read that — that what you lose to-day you cannot gam 
to-morrow ’ Will you go and gossip with your housemaid, or your 
stable-boy, when you may talk with queens and kings , or flatter 
yourselves that it is with any worthy consciousness of your own 
claims to respect, that you jostle with the hungry and common crowd 
for entree here, and audience there, when all the -while this eternal 
court IS open to you, with its society, wide as the werld, multitudinous 
as its days, the chosen, and the mighty, of every place and time ’ 
Into that you may enter always , in that you may take fellowship 
and rank according to your wish , from that, once entered into it, 
you can never be an outcast but by your own fault , by your aris- 
tocracy of companionship there, your own inherent aristocracy will 
be assuredly tested, and the motives with which you strive to take 
high place in the society of the hvmg, measured, as to all the truth 
and sincerity that are m them, by the place you desire to take in 
this company of the Dead 

“ The place you desire,” and the place you fit yourself for, I must 
also say ; because, observe, this court of the past differs from all 
living aristocracy in this . — it is open to labour and to merit, but to 
nothing else No wealth will bribe, no name overawe, no artifice 
deceive, the guardian of those Elysian gates In the deep sense, no 
vile or vulgar person ever enters there At the portieres of that 
silent Faubourg St Germain, there is but brief question “Do you 
deserve to enter ’ Pass Do yop ask to be the companion of nobles? 
Make yourself noble, and you shall be Do you long for the con- 
versation of the wise ^ I.jeam to understand it, and you shall hear 
it But on other terms ? — no. If you will not rise to us, we cannot 
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stoop to you The living lord may assume courtesy, the living 
philosopher exprain his thought to you with considerate pain ; 
but here we neitnlr feign nor interpret ; you must rise to the level 
of our thoughts if you would be gladdened by them, and share our 
feelings if you would recognise our presence.” ^ ' 

This, then, is what you have to do, and T admit that it is much. 
You must, in a word, love these people, if you are to be among them. 
No ambition is of*any use They scorn your ambitiop. Yon lifhst 
love them, and show your love in these two following ways 

1 . — First, hy a true desire to be taught by them, and to enter into 
their thoughts To enter into theiis, observe , not to Cod your own 
expressed by them If the person who wrote the book is not wrisei 
than you, you need not read it ; if he be, he will think differently 
from you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, “ Hew good this is — that’s 
exactly what I think ! ” But the right feeling is, “ How strange 
that 18 ! I never thought of that before, and yet I see it is true ; 
or if I do not now, I hope I shall, some day ” But whether thu^ 
submissively or not, at least be sure that you go to the author to get 
at hi 8 meaning, not to find yours. ^ Judge it afterwards if you think 
yourself qualified to do so ; but asi-ertam it first And be sure also, 
jf the author is worth anything, that you will not get at his meamng 
all at once ; — nay, that at his whole meaning you will not for a long 
t/ime arrive in any wise Not that he does not say what he means, 
and in strong words too ; but he cannot say it' all , and what is more 
strange, will not, but in a hidden way and in parable, in order that 
he may be sure you ^ant it I cannot qmte see the reason of this, 
nor analyse that cniel reticence in the breasts of wise men which 
makes them always hide their deeper thought They do not give 
it you by way of help, but of reward , and will make themselves sure 
that you deserve it before they allow you io reach it But it is 
the same with th<? physical type of wisdom, gold There seems, to 
you and me, no reason why the electric fon es of the earth should not 
carry whatever there is of gold w i thin it at once 1 o the mountain tops, 
so that lungs and people might kiio^v that all the gold they eoiild get 
was there ; and without any trouble of digging, or anxiety, or chance, 
or waste of time, cut it away, and coin as much as they needed. But 
Nature does not manage it so She puts it m little fissures in the 
earth, nobody knows where , you may dig long and find none ; 
you must dig painfully to find any 

And it 18 just tjio same with men’s best wisdom. When you come 
to a good book, you must ask yourself, ’ ‘ Am I inclined to work as an 
Australian miner would ? Are my pickaxes and shovels m good 
order, and am I in good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, 
and my breath good, and my temper ’ ” And, keeping the figure 
a little longer, even at cost of tiresomoneRH, for it is a thoroughly 
useful one, the metal you are m search of being the author’s mind or 
meaning, his words are as the rock which you have to crush and 
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loelt in or«Jer to get at it. And your piokaxes are your own care* 
wit, and learning ; your smelting furnace is you/ own thonglitfid 
soul. Do not hope to get at any good author’ flf meaning without 
those tools and that hre ; often you will need sharpest, finest chisel 
lingj and patientest fusing, before you can gather one grain of the 
meted. 

And, therefore, first of all, I tell you earnestly and authoritatively 
(I hmw I am right in this), you must got mto the h&bit of looking 
intensely at words, and assuring yourself of thoir meaning, syllable 
by syllable — nay, letter by letter For though it is only by reason 
of the opposition of letters in the function of signs, to sounds m the 
function of signs, that the study of books is called “literature,” 
and that a man versed m it is called, by the consent of nations, a 
man of letters instead of a man of books, or of words, you may yet 
connect with that accidental nomenclature this real fact, — that you 
might read all the books m the British Museum (if you could live 
long enough) and remain an utterly ‘ illiterate,” uneducated person ; 
but that if you read ten pages of a good book, letter by letter, — 
that 18 to say, with real accuracy, — you are for evermore m some 
measure an educate<i person The entire difference between educa- 
tion and non-education (as regards the merely intellectual part of it), 
consists m this accuracy A well-educated gentleman may not know 
many languages, — may not be able to speak any but his owm, — 
may have read very few books But whatever language he knows, 
he knows precisely , whatever word he pronounces, he pronounces 
rightly ; above all, he is learned m the peerage of words ; knows 
the words of true descent and ancient blood, at a glance, from words 
of modern canaille , remembers all their ancestry, their intermarriages, 
distant relationships, and the extent to which they were admitted, 
and offices they held, among the national noblesse of words at any 
time, and in any country But an uneducated person may know, 
by memory, many languages, and talk them all, and yet truly know 
not a word of any, — not a word even of his own. 

And now, merely for example’s sake, T will, with your permission, 
road a few lines of a true book with you, carefully ; and see what f^ill 
come out of them I will take a book perfectly known to you all 
No English words are more familiar to us, yet few perhaps have been 
read with less sincerity I will take these few following lines of 
Lyc^idas : — 

“ Last came, and last did go. 

The pilot of the Galilean lake 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain, 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain), 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern beSpake 
‘ How well could I have, spared for thee, young swain, 

Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold I 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 
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Than hw to scramble at the shearers* feast, 

And sho^ away the worthy bidden guest ; 

Blind moiths ! that scarce themselves Imow bow to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else, the least 
That to the faithful herdman's art belongs ’ j 
What recks it them ? What need they ? Tho5 arc sped ; 
And when they list, their lean and flasity songs 
. Grate*on 4heir sc-rannel pipes of wretched straw 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind, and the rank Uiist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 

Besides what the grim wolf with prr.y pew 
Daily devours ajiaoe, and nothing said * ’ 

Let us think over this passage, and examine its words 

First, IS it not singular to find Milton assigning to St Peter, not 
only his full episcopal function, but the very types of it which Pro- 
testants usually refuse most passionately ^ His ‘‘mitred” locks ’ 
Milton was no Bishop-lover , how comes St Peter to be “ mitred ” ’ 
“ Two massy keys ho bore ” Is this, then, the power of the keys 
claimed by the Bishops of Rome, ^and is it acknowledged here by 
Milton only m a poetical licence, for the sake of its picturesqueness, 
that ho may get the gleam of the golden keys to help his effect ‘j? 

Do not think it Great men do not play stage tricks with the 
doctrines of life and death . only little men do that Milton means 
what he says ; and means it with his might too — is going to put the 
whole strength of his spirit presently into the saying of it For 
though not a lover of false bishops, he a lover of true ones ; and 
the Lake-pilot is here, m his ihoughte, the type and head of true 
episcopal power For Milton reads that te^ct, ” T will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of Heaven,” quite honestly Puritan 
though he be, he would not blot it out of the 1)Ook because there 
have been bad bishops , nay, in older to understand we must 
understand that verse first , it will not do to eye it askance, or whisper 
it jmder our breath, as if it were a weapon of an adverse sect It is 
a solemn, universal assertion, deeply to bo kf^pt in mind by all sects 
But perhaps we shall be better alile to reason on it if we go on a little 
farther, and come back to it For clearly this marked insistence on 
the power of the true episcopate is to make us feel more weightily 
what is to be charged against the falst' claimants of episcopate ; 
or generally, against false claimants of poster and rank m the body 
of the clergy • they who, “ for their bellies’ sake, creep, and intrude, 
and climb into the fold.” 

Never think Milton uses those three words to fill up his verse, as a 
loose writer would He needs all the three ; — specially those three, 
and no more than those — “creep.,” and “intrude,” and “climb” ; 
no other words would or could serve the turn, and no more could be 
added For they exhaustively comprehend the three classes, corre- 
spondent to the three characters, of men who dishonestly seek 
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eoelefidastiodi power, First, those who “ creep ’V into the fold ; 
who do not oar© for office, nor name, but for secry influence, and do 
all things occultly and cunningly, consenting to any servility of 
offloe or conduct, so only that they may intimately discern, and 
unawares direct, the minds of men. Then those who “intrude” 
(thrust, that is) themselves into the fold, who by natural insolence 
of heart, and stout eloquence of tongue, and fearlessly perseverant 
self-assertion, obtain hearing and authority with the common crowd. 
Lastly, those who “ climb,*’ who, by labour and learning, both stout 
and sound, but selfishly exerted m the cause of their own ambition, 
gain high dignities and authorities, and become “ lords over the 
heritage,” though not ” ensamples to the flock ” 

Now go on: — 

“ Of other care fhey little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers* feast 
Blind months ” 

1 pause again, for this is a strange expression • a broken metaphor, 
one might think, careless and unscholarly 

Not so ; its very audacity am?, pithiness are intended to make us 
look close at the phrase and remember it Those two monosyllables 
express the precisely accurate contraries of right character, in the 
two great offices of the Chureh — those of bishop and pastoi 
A “ Bishop ” means ” a person who sees ” 

A “ Pastor ” means “ a person who feeds ” 

The most unbishoply character a man can have is therefor© to be 
Blind 

The most unpastoral is, instead of feeding, to want to be fed,^^ — 
to be a Mouth 

Take the two reverses together, and you have ” blind mouths ” 
We may advisably follow out this idea a little. Nearly all the evils 
in the Church have arisen from liishofis desiring power more than 
light They want authority, not outlook Whereas their real office 
is not to rule ; though it may be vigorously to ('xhort and rebu|^e ; 
it is the king’s office to rule , the bishop's office is to oversee the flock , 
to numl^er it, sheep by sheep ; to be ready always to give full accoimt 
of it Now, it IS clear he cannot give account of the souls, if he has 
not so much as numbered the bodies, of his flock The first thing, 
therefore, that a bishop has to do is at least to put himself in a 
position m which, at any moment, he can obtain the history, from 
childhood, of ©very living soul in his diocese, and of its present state 
Down in that back street, Bill, and Nancy, knocking each other’s 
teeth out ’—Does the bishop know all about it ? Has he his eye 
upon them ’ Has he had his eye upon them ? Can he circum- 
stantially explain to us how Bill got into the habit of beating Nancy 
about the head ’ Tf he cannot he is no bishop, though he had a 
mitre as high as Salisbury steeple ; he is no bishop, — he has sought 
to be at the helm instead of the mast head ; he has no sight of things 
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Nay/’ you say^** it is not his duty to look after Bill in the back 
street.” Whatl^the fat sheep that have full fleeces — you think it is 
only those he shcmld look after, while (go back to your Milton) 
“ the hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, besides what the grim 
wolf, with privy paw” (bishops knowing nothing about it) ‘daily 
devours apace, and nothing said” ? 

” But that’s not our idea of a bishop ” Perhaps not ; out it was 
St Paul’s ; and it was Milton’s They may bo right, oi'^we may be ; 
but we must not think wo are reading either one or the other by 
putting our meaning into thoir words 

I go on. 

” But,,swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw ” 

This IS to meet the vulgar answer that “ if the poor are not looked 
after in their bodies, they are in their sonis : they have spintual 
food ” 

And Milton says, “ They have no such thing as spiritual food ; 
they are only swollen with wind ” At first you may think that is 
a coarse typo, and an obscure one But again, it is a quite literally 
accurate one Take up your Latm and Greek dictionaries, and 
find out the meaning of “ Spirit ” It is only a contraction of the 
Latin word “breath,” and an indistinct translation of the Greek 
word for “wind.” The same word is used m writing, “The wind 
bloweth where it listoth ” ; and in writing, “ So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit” , bom of the breathy that is ; for it means the 
breath of God, in soul and body We have the true sense of it m 
our words “ inspiration ” and “ expire ” Now, there are two kinds 
of breath With which the flock may be filled , God’s breath and man’s 
The breath of God is health, and life, and peace to them, as the air 
of heaven is to the flocks on the hills ; but man’s breath — the word 
winch he calls spiritual — is disease and contagion to them, as the 
fog of the fen They rot inwardly with it ; they are puffed up by 
it, as a dead body bv the vapours of its own decomposition This 
IS literally true of all false religious teaching ; the first and last, and 
fatalest sign of it, is that “puffing up.” Your converted children, 
who teach their parents ; your converted convicts, who teach honest 
men ; your converted dunces, who, having lived in cretinous stupe- 
faction half their lives, suddenly awaking to the fact of there being a 
God, fancy themselves therefore His peculiar people and messengers ; 
your sectarians of every species, small and great, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, of high church or low, in so far as they think themselves 
exclusively in the right and others wrong ; and pre-eminently, in 
every sect, those who hold that men can be saved by thinking rightly 
instead of doing rightly, by word instead of act, and wish instead of 
work; — these are the true fog children — clouds, these, without 
water ; bodies, these, of putrescent- vapour and skin, without blood 
or flesli . blovini bag-pipes for the fiends to pipe with —corrupt, and 
corrupting, — “ Swollen with wind, and the rank mist they draw.” 
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' Ijftstly, «fi return to the lines respeoting the power of the hejfs, 
for now we can understand them. Note the d^rence between 
Milton and Dante in their interpretation of thier power : for once' 
the latter is weaker in thought ; ho supposes both the keys to be 
of the gate of heaven ; one is of gold, the other of silver ; they are 
given by St Peter to the sentinel angel ; and it is not easy to deter- 
mine the meaning either of the substances of the throe steps of the 
gate, or of the two koj)^. But Milton makes one,iof ^old, the key of 
heaven ; the other, of iron, the key of the prison in which the wicked 
teachers are to be bound who have taken away the key of know- 
ledge, yet entered not m themselves.’* 

We have seen that the duties of bishop and pastor are to see, and 
feed ; and of all who do so it is said, “ He that watereth, shall be 
wOjtered also himself ” But the reverse is truth also. He that 
watereth not, shall be ^nthered himself ; and he that seeth not, shall 
himself be shut out of sight— shut into the perpetual prison-house 
And that prison opens here, as well as hereafter , he who is to be 
bound in heaven must first be bound on earth That command to 
the strong angels, of which the rock-apostlc is the image, “ I’ake him, 
and bind him hand and foot, and cast him out,*' issues, in its measure, 
against the teachei, for every help withheld, and for every truth 
refused, and for every falsehood enforced , so that he is more strictly 
fettered the more he fetters, and farther outcast as he more and 
more misleads, till at last the bars of the iron cage close upon him, 
and as “ the golden opes, the iron shuts amain.” 

We have got something out of the lines, I think, and much more 
is yet to be found in them ; but we have done enough by way of 
example of the kind of word-by-word examination of your author 
which 18 rightly called ” reading ” ; watching every accent and 
expression ; and putting ourselves always in the author’s place, 
annihilating our own personality, and seeking to enter into his, so 
as to be able assuredly to say, ” Thus Milton thought,” not “ Thus 
1 thought, in misreading Milton” And by his process you will 
gradually come to attach less weight to your own ” Thus I thought ” 
at other times You will begin to perceive that what you thoii|jht 
was a matter of no senous importance that your thoughts on 
any subject are not perhaps the clearest and wisest that could be 
arrived at thereupon * — in fact, that unless you are a very singular 
person, you cannot be said to have any ” thoughts ” at all ; that you 
have no materials for them, in any serious matters ; — no right to 
“ think,” but only to try to learn more of the facts. 

Having then faithfully listened to the great teachers, that you 
may enter into their Thoughts, you have yet this higher advance to 
make ; — you have to enter into their Hearts As you go to them 
first for clear sight, so you must stay with them, that you may share 
at last their just and mighty palsion Passion, or ” sensation ” I 
am not afraid of the word ; still less of the thing You have heard 
many outcries against sensation lately ; but, I can tell you, it is 
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not lees sensation we want, but more The ennoMhig diftwenc© 
between on© jnai^nd another,— between on© animal and anoHier, — 
is precisely m lllS| that on© feels more than another If ytre wer^? 
sponges, perhaps sensation might not bo easily gdt^ for were 

earth-worms, liable at every instant to be 'cut m two by me spade, 
perhaps too much sensation might not be gooc? for us. But being 
human creatru'es, it ts good for us ; nay, w© are only human in so * 
far as w© are sens^ive, and our honour is precisely m proportion to 
our passion. 

You know 1 said of tiiat great and pure society of ^he Dead, 
that it would allow “no vain or vulgar person to enter there” 
What do you think I meant by a “ vulgar ” person ? What do you 
yourselves mean by ‘ ‘ vulgarity ” Y You will find it a fruitful subject 
of thought ; but, briefly, the essence of all vulgarity lies in want of 
sensation Simple and innocent vulgarity is merely an imtrained 
and undeveloped bluntness of body and mind , but in true inbred 
vulgarity, there is a dreadful c^lousness, which, in extremity, 
becomes capable of every sort of bestial habit and crime, without 
fear, without pleasure, without horroi, and without pity It is in 
the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the diseased habit, in the 
hardened conscience, that men be»5ome vulgar ; they are for ever 
vulgar, precisely in proportion as they are incapable of sympathy — 
of quick understanding,— of all that, in deep insistence on the 
common, but most accurate term, may lie called the “tact” or 
“touch-faculty” of body and soul that tact whieh the Mimosa 
has m trees, which the pure woman has above all t reatuies , — fineness 
and fulness of sensation, beyond reason ; — the guide and sanctifier 
of reason itself Reason can but detennme what is true — it is the 
Ood-given passion of humanity which alone can recognise what 
Grod has made good 

We come then to that great concourse of the Dead, not merely 
to know from them what is true, but chiefly to feel with them what 
IS just Now, to fool with them, we most be like them ; and none 
of us can become that without pams As the true knowledge is 
diseipliued and tested knowledge, — not the first thought that comes, — 
so the true passion is disciplined and tested passion, — not the first 
passion that comes The first that come are the vain, the false, the 
treacherous , if you yield to them, they will lead you wildly and far, 
in vain pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, till you have not true purpose 
*• and no true passion left. Not that any feeling possible to humanity 
is in itself wrong, but only wrong when undisciplined Its nobility 
18 in its force and justice ; it is wrong when it is w^eak, and felt for 
paltry cause There is a mean wonder, as of a child who sees a 
juggler tossing golden balls, and this is base, if you will. But do 
you think that the wonder is ignoble, or the sensation less, with which 
©very human soul is called to w&toh the golden balls of heaven 
tossed through the night by the Hand that made them ? There 
is a mean curiosity, as of a child opening a forbidden door, or a 
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nervAiit prying into her master’s busineae and a noble ourioaity; 
questioning, in the front of danger, the source of the great river 
beyond the sand, — the place of the great oontinen1roe;^ond the sea ; — 
a nobler curiosity "still, which questions of the source of the River 
of Life, €ttid of the space* of the Continent of Heaveh^—things which 
“ the angels desire to look into.*’ 

No book 18 worth anything which is not worth much ; nor i« it 
serviceable, until it has been read, and reread, and loved, and loved 
again ; and marked, so that you can refer to* the passages ybu 
want in it, as a soldier can seize the weapon he needs in an armoulty, 
or a housewife brmg the spice she needs from her store. Bread of 
flour is good ; but there is bread, sweet as honey, if we would efi^t 
it, in a good book , and the family must be poor indeed which, once 
m their lives, cannot, for such multipliable barley -loaves, pay their 
baker’s bill. 
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Parody 

Thk headmaster of Eton once said that the only way to appreciate 
poetry was to read it concurrently with the most famous parodies 
on it I would extend this to all reading The great difficulty is 
that books of good parodies are rare. 

You should buy A Century of Parody and Imitation, 

Max Beerbohm — A Christmas Garland 
Calverley — Fly Leaves 
J C. Squire — Tricks of the Trade 
F S — Some Verse 

Then you should attempt to parody well-known poeins yoursc^lf, 
but not before you have seen how difficult an art it is. 

The use of parody is to exaggerate and so bring into prommonco 
all the peculiarities of the author parodied 
Here are some titles from Tricks of the Trade: 

(1) “If Wordsworth had written The Everlasting Mercy ” • 

(2) “If Swinbulne had written The Lay of Horatms**' 

(.*1) “ If Lord Byron had written The Passing of Arthur ” 

You might extend this list for ever 

Try to write a few versos of the following — 

{a) “ If Keats had written The Ra'pe of the Lock.'' 

(b) “If Byron had written We are Seven " 

(c) “ If Banyan had wntten The Canterbury Tales " 
id) “If Swift had written The Coverley Papers ” 

(e) “If Steele had written GullivePs Travels " 

(/) “ If Shelley had written Hpme Thoughts from Abroad," 

Here is a sample verse from Byron’s supposed rendering of The 
Passing of Arthur 
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Bwvmg it fftr bock ; a^d witli mighty swo^, 

Hove southwai'd m li0 been bade 
And aell fdil, an am. did auddeniy leap 
Out of tub moonlit wave, in sanute clad, 

And gtasped the sword and drew it to the deep. 

And all was still ; and Bedivere, who had 
No nerve at all left then, exclaimed, * My Hat ! 
ril n^ver want another job like that ’* 

^This, as you wifi easily see, serves a double purpose : you get to 
kttow both Tennyson and Byron in a clearer I ght by reading such 
a parody. 

Compare Doctor Johnson’s idea of a ballad with the original : 

, I put my hat upon my head, 

And walked into the Strand , 

And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand 

with (say) 

Those pretty babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down ; 

But never more they saw the man 
Approaching from the town. 

Compare with Omar Khayyam 

Wake ! for the ruddy ball has taken flight 
That scatters the slow wicket of the night, 

And the swift batsman of the dawn has di’iven 
Against the star-spiked rails a fiery smite. 

Wake, my beloved ! Take the bat that clears 
The sluggish liver and dyspeptic cheers 
To-morrow ? Why to-morrow I may be 
Myself with Hambledon and all its peers 

To-day a score of batsmen brings, you say 
Yes, but where leaves the Bats ot yesterday ? 

And this same summer day that brings a Knight 
May ‘take the Grace and RanjitBinjh away 


A SONNET (wOBDSWORTh) 

Two voices are there one is of tlie deep, 

It learns the storm-cloud’s thunderous melody, 

Now roars, now murmurs with the changing sea, 

Now bird-like pipes, now closes soft in sleep ; 

And on© is of an old half-witted sheep 
Which bleats articulate monotony, 

And indicates that two and one am three, 

The grass is green, lakes damp, and mountains steep . 
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And, Wordsworth, both are thine ; at certain times 
Forth from the heart of thy melodious rl^mes. 

The form and pressure of high though ts^ill burst : 

At other times — Good Lord ' Td rather be 
Quite unacquainted with the A, B, C 
Than write such hopeless rubbish as thy worst 

Compare with Swinburne : 

From the depth of the dreamy decline of the dawn through a notable 
nimbus of nebulous moonshine, 

Pallid and pink as the palm of the flag- flower that flickers with fear 
of the &e8 as they float, 

Are they looks of our lovers that lustrously lean from a marvel 
of mystic miraculous moonshine, 

These that we feel in^the blood of our blushes that thicken and 
threaten with throbs through the throat ? 

Compare with Longfellow {Htawatha) 

Next the Son, the Stunning -Can tab 
He suggested curves of beauty, 

Curves pervading all his figure, 

Which the eye haight follow onward, 

Till they centred in the breast-pm, 

Centred in the golden breast-pm, 

He had learnt it all from Ruskin, 

(Author of The Stones of Venice^ 

Seven Lamps of Architecture^ 

Modem Pamters, and some others) ; 

And perhaps he had not fully 
Understood his author’s meaning , 

But A\hatever was the reason. 

All was fruitless, as the picture 
Ended in an utter failure. 

Compare with Browning (The Ring and the Book) • 

You see this pebble-stone ? It’s a thing I bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the day — 

I Ilk© to dock the smaller parts o’ speech, 

As we curtail the already cur-tailed cur 
(You catch the paronomasia, play ’po’ words ’) 

Did, mther, i’ the pre-Landseerian days. 

Well, to my muttons. I purchased the concern, 

And clapt it i’ my x>oke, having given for same 
By way o’ chop, swop, barter or exchange — 

“ Chop ” was my snickering dandqirat’s own term — 

One shilling and fourpenee, current coin o’ the realm. 

O-n-e one and f-o-u-r fofir 

Pence, one and fourpenee — you are with me, sir ? 

What hour it stills not ; ten or eleven o’ the clock, 
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One day (and what a roaring day it was, 

Go Sh^ or sight-see — bar a spit o’ rain !) 

In Febi^ary, eighteen sixty-nme, 

Alexandrina, Victoria, Fidei 

Hm, hm, how runs the jargon ? being on throne. 

Compare with Longfellow : 

How they who use fusees 
* ^ All grow by slow degrees 

Brainless as chimpanzees, 

Meagre as lizards ; 

Go mad and beat their wives ; 

Plunge (after shocking lives) 

Kazors and carving-knives 
Into their gizzards. 

Compare with Tennyson {Locheley Hall) : 

Comrades, you may pass the rosy, with permission of the chair, 

I shall leave you for a little^ for I’d like to take the air. 

Whether ’twas the sauce at dinner, or that glass of giiiger-beer. 

Or these strong cheroots, I know not, but I feel a little queer. 

Oh ! my cousin, spider-hearted ’ Oh, my Amy * No, confound it, 
I must wear the mournful willow — all around my heart I’ve bound it. 

Compare with Coleridge {The Ancient Mariner) • 

It IS an aimcient Waggonere, 

And hee stoppeth one of nine : — 

Now wherefore dost thou grip me soe 
With that homy fist of thine ? 

Hee holds him with his horny fist — 

“ There was a wain,” quothe hee 
“ Hold offe, thou raggamouffine tykke • ” 

Eftsoones his fist dropped hoe 

The night was darke, like Noe’s arke, 

Oure waggono moved alonge • 

The hail pour’d faste, loud roar’d the blasto, 

Yet stille we moved alonge : 

And sung in chorus, “ Cease, loud Boms,” 

A very charminge song©. 

As a simple exercise to begin with writ© a parody on Flecker’s 
Four Qveat Oates of Damascus on the Four Gates of your school or 
home or town 


2h 
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A 

Abroad 

Accommodation 
Accompanied 
Achieve 
Across 
Admiral 
Aide* de-camp 
Ammunition 
Annihilated 
Anonymous 
Apostle 
Apparently 
Appearance 
Appointed 
Approach 
" Architecture 
Arouse 
Attract 

Authori tati vely 
Axle 

B 

Battalion 

Bayoneted 

Beef 

Beginning 

Benefited 

Besiegers 

Blockade 

Bobbin 

Breaches 

Breeches 

Britain 

Broad 

Broadside 

Business 

C 

Calendar 

Campaign 

Cannon 
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Words commonly Misspelt 


Cantonment 

Carcass 

Carefully 

Casualty 

Cavalcade 

Cavaliers 

Cavalry 

(Jellar 

Century 

Ceremony 

Chaplain 

Character 

Chiefly 

Children , 

Choked 

Circuit 

Clambering 

(Colour 

Column 

Commemorate 

Commercial 

Committee 

Concessions 

Consequcn 1 1 y 

Coolly 

Corpse 

Correspondence 

Countries 

Cumbrous 




Discipline 

Dis^reeily 

Discussion 

Disease 

Dissolve 

Divine 

Division 

Doctor 

Donor 

Dried 

Dropped 

Duly 

Dying 


Ears 

Easily 

Edinburgh 

Elootrieity 

Elementary 

Eminent 

Enemies 

Enemy 

Enemy’s 

Engraved 

Ensconced 

Every 

Excavate 

Exhalating 

Expense 

Experience 


Damage 

Decease 

Deceive 

Dension 

Despair 

Desperately 

Destroy 

Direful • 

Disagree 

Disappeared 

Disappointing 


F 

Fam 

Faithful 

Family 

Fetscination 

Fashion 

Feign 

Fiercely 

Floggings 

Flour 

Forbidden 



ms 


Frigate 

Fulfilled 

Fusillade 


Gaily 

Galloping 

Gayest 

Gentleness 

Getting 

Gnawing 

Goddess 

Grovelling 

Guillotine 


Handkerchief 

Harass 

Hear 

Height 

Hides 

Hopelessly 

Hundred 

Hungry 

Hydraulic 

I 

Image 

Immediately 

Immment 

Indecision 

Infantry 

Infectious 

Infinitely 

Insurance 

Interfere 

Isosceles 


Judgment 

Keemiess 

Knightly 


Ladder 

Laid 
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Latter 

Led 

Legend 

Leisure 

Leper 

Leprosy 

Livelihood 

Lode-star 

Lose 

Luxury 

M 

Magnanimous 

Manage 

Manoeuvres 

Meadows 

Meant 

Middle 

Millimetre 

Minutes 

Miserliness 

Missionary 

Monastery 

Muddle 

Murmuring 

Musket 

Muzzle 

Mysterious 

N 

Necessary 

Neighbouring 

Nervousness 

O 

Obelisk 

Obstacles 

Occasionally 

Occurred 

Occurrence 

Offered 

Officer 

Opinion 

Oppressors • 

Ordinarily 

Ongin 

Originally 


P 

Paid 

Palate 

Palisade 

Parallelogram 

Parliamentarians 

Partiality 

Pastime * 

Peace 

Peaceably 

Penury 

Perceive 

Piece 

Pilot 

Pitmen 

Plam 

Plateau 

Plough 

Porous 

Possession 

Preceded 

Predecessor 

Presbyterian 

Present 

Presents 

Priest 

Prisoner 

Privileged 

Proceeded 

Prove 

Publicly 

Pursue 

Putting 

Q 

Quantities 

Quarrel 

Quarter 

R 

Receipt 

Receive 

Redoubts 

Regiment 

Relief 

Religious 

Rely 

Renowned 
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Beplaoing 

Skeletons 


V 

Bepresentative 

Skilfuhy 


Unsized 

Unteremoniously 

Unforeseen 

Unstirred 

Until 

Kesistance 

Besurrection 

Busted 

S 

Solemnly 

Speech 

Stirring 

Stubborn 

Subaltern 


Salisbury 

Suggests 


*1 

Sandals 

Suit 


V 

Sapphire 

Superb 


Valuable 

Scene 

Supper 


Script 

Secretary 

Symmetrical 


Violently 

Seeing 

Seize 

4 1 


W 

Seized 

Taking 


Wait 

Sentinel 

Task 


Wear 

Sepulchre 

Tenant 


Weight 

Sepulture 

Testimony 


Welfare 

Sergeant 

Theory 


Well -bom 

Sham 

Thinned ' 


Whirring 

Shining 

Through 


Whisper 

Shoals 

Traveller 


Whither 

Shocked 

Trial 


Whomsoever 

Siege 

Truth 


Worshipped 

Simultaneou^y 

Turk 


Wretched 

Sincerely 

Turkey 


Writing 
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Books found 

TO BE SOITABBE 

FOR 

Use in School 


Beowulf 

Ballads : Chevy Chase, Nut Brown Maid^ Sir Patrick Spens. 

Malory : Morte D* Arthur. 

Langland : Piers Plowman. 

Chaucer : Prologue, Nun^s Priests Tale, Knighfs Tale, Squire's Tale^ 
The Clerk's Tale, Pardoner's Tale, Prioress's Tale. 

Spenser: Faerie Queene, Prothalamion, Epithalamion. 

More : Utopia. 

Sidney : Apologia for Poetry, Arcadia. 

Plutarch : Lives of Alexander and Ooriolamts. 

Marlowe : Edward II., Doctor F^ustus 
Beaumont : The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

Shakespeare : The Tempest, Hamlet, Bichard III., Bichard II. ^ 
Macbeth, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, Much Ado About 
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NoUhmg^ Offmbeline^ Midsummer Nights Dream, Henry F., 
Merchant oC Felice, Henry IV., King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, 
Julius Oass&r^A Winter's Tale, Ooriolarms, Swmets. 

Bacon : Essays. 

Herrick : Oorinna, DaffodUs, Lyrics. 

Btmyan : Pilgrim's Progress. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, Lyoidas, V Allegro, 11 Penseroso, Areopagitica, 
Oomus, Samson Agonistes, Sonnets 
l^pys : Diary. * 

Evelyn : Diary. 

Butler : HudAras. 

Swift: QuUwer's Travels, Journal to Stella, The Battle of the 
Boohs. , 

Addison and Steele : The Goverley Papers. 

Pope : The Rape of the Loch, Essay on Man. 

Dryden : Alexander's Feast, Absalom and Achitophel, Annus 
Mirabilis, The Hind and the Panther 
Cowper : On Receipt of my Mother's Picture, The Task, The Castaway. 
Gray : Elegy, Prospect of Eton, Progress of Poesy 
Collins : Ode to Evening, The Passions. 

Percy : Reliques. 

Goldsmith: The Oood-Natur'd Man, The Vicar of Wakefield, The 
Traveller, She Stoops to Conquer, The Deserted Village, 
Retaliation 

Sheridan : The Rivals, The School for Scandal, The Critic 
Gibbon : Age of the Antonines. 

Burke : American Speeches on French Revolution and India. 

Bums : Songs. 

Boswell : Life of Johnson. 

Johnson : Rasselas, Lives of the Poets, Preface to the Dictionary. 
Hazlitt . Essays. 

Wordsworth . Intimations of Immortality, The Solitary Reaper, 
Tintern Abbey, Shorter Lyrics, The Prelude, Sonnets. 

Blake : Songs of Innocence. 

Buuney ; Evelina 

Coleridge : The Ancient Mariner, Kuhla Khan, Ghristahel 
Keats : Odes, The Pot of Basil, La Belle Dame, Hyperion, Eve of 
St Agnes, Sonnets. 

Shelley : Adonais, Skylark, West Wind, The Cloud 
Southey : Life of Nelson 
Lamb : Essays of Elia. 

Prescott : Conquest of Mexico 

Jane Austen : Pride and Prejudice, Northanger Abbey, Sense and 
Sensibility, Emma, Mansfield Park. 

Byron : Childe Harold, Prisoner of GhiUon, Mazeppa. 

Scott : Kenilworth, Quentin Durward, Rob Roy, Old Mortality, 
Legend of Montrose, Ivanhoe, Waverley, Fortunes of Nigel, The 
Talisman, Fair Maid of Perth, Heart of Midlo^ian, The Antiquary, 
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The Lay of the Last Minstrel^ RedgaimtUt, Guy Mannering, 
Marmion, The Ahhot, The Monastery ^ Wood8io(;i^, 

Charlotte Bronte • Jane Eyre^ VtlleUe, Shirley. ^ 

Emily Bronte ; W uttering Heights 

Thackeray : Esmond ^ The Vtrgvntans^ The Newcomes, The Four 
Georges, Pendennis, Vanity Fair 
Lytton : Last of the Barons, Last Days of Pompeii. 

George Eliot : Silas Marner, Mill on the Floss, Scenes of Clerical 
Life, Romola, Adam Bede * 

Dr Brown : Rob and his Friends 

Dickens ; Great Expectations, Barnaby Budge, Dombey and Sons, 
Nicholas Nickleby, David Copperfield, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Bleak House, Martin Chuzzlewit, Old Curiosity Shop, Pickwick 
Papers. 

Mr^ Gaskell : Granford^Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

Macaulay : Literary Essays, Essays on Clive and Warren Hastings, 
Lays 

De Qmncey : Mail Coach, Opium Eater, Spanish Nun, Joan of Arc 
Carlyle : Past and Present, Heroes and Hero- Worship, Sartor Resartus 
Borrow Lavengro, The Bible in Spam 
Kinglake * E of hen » 

Trollope • Barchester Towers, Life of Thackeray 
Froude . Short Studies on Great Subjects 

Ruskin . The Crown of Wild Olive, The Two Paths, Sesame and Lilies, 
Modem Painters 

Reade * The Cloister and theH earth 

Arnold : Sohrah and Rustum, Forsaken Merman, Balder Dead, Rugby 
Chapel, Dover Beach, Scholar Gypsy 
Miss Mitford : Our Village 

Browning Men and Wonen, Misconceptions, Cleon, Andrea del 
Sarto, Home Thoughts, Saul, The Flight of the Duchess, Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, Abt Vogler, A Death in the Desert, Short Lyrics, 
Pippa Passes, Karshish, Prospice, Grammarian's Funeral, 
Epilogue, Lost Leader, Childe Roland 
Kingsley . Westward Hoi Hereward the Wake, Hypatia. , 

Tennyson . Idylls of the King, Mariana, In Memoriam, The Princess, 
Death of the Duke of Wellington, Lady of Shallot, OS none, Lotos- 
Eaters, Lyrics 

Mrs Browning • Aurora Leigh, Sonnets from the Portuguese 
Meredith. Evan Harrington, Love in the Valley. 

Stevenson : Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes, An Inland Voyage, 
Men and Books, Virginibus Puerisque, Memoirs and Portraits, 
Kidnapped, Treasure Island, Across the Plains, The Black Arrow, 
Island Nights Entertainments 
Morns ; The Earthly Paradise. 

Rossetti : The King's Tragedy, iThe Blessed Damozel 
Blaekmore : Lorna Doone. 

Shorthouse : John Inglesant 
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The Golden Treasury (Palgrave) . 

A Century of^nglieh Esmya, 

Selected Esaaywl Edited by Fowler. 

A Book of Englhth Essays Edited by Makomer and Blackwell. 
Selected Prose^ Selected Essays Edited by Peacock 
Poems of To-Day, 

Longer Englwh Poems Edited by Hales. 

Milton Epo^hy Dry den Epochs Pope Epoch, Edited bj/ Stobart. 
Pageant of Enghsh P? ose 
Pageant of English Verse, 

APPENDIX F 
A Specimen Form Magazine 

EDITORIAL 

I coiTDi) write fur several years on the subject of how not to sjjend 
Sunday, and I should start by saying “ Sunday is a day set apart for 
the purpoKSo of criticising other people’s editorials ; it is certainly not 
the day for composing an editorial oneself,” but as I live in U4B, 
and am writing foi The Flying T^'fnes^ as I live among companions 
whoso sole object in life is to keep moving fast, unlike our con- 
temporary Onward, which took its motto from a traction engine 
which jierambulated past the editors while they were searching for 
a title to convey in one word their at titudc to life ; as, as I was saying, 
I am living among companions whose sole object in life is to keep 
moving last, I have to deny myself the pleasure of the “ Simday 
Grubber” in order to think of something to say, something at once 
attractive, mirth-pro voking, inspiring, tragic, sentimental, pathetic, 
awe -inspiring, beautiful, apt, fresh, vigorous and original 

Imagine me, then, in the seclusion of the quietest place I can find 
(the library), surrounded by gentlemen -at -arms practising for the 
Pnbh».* School Sabre and Fencing Corps, pajier-dart throwers, hurlers 
of heavy vohimos training for next year’s weight-chuckmg, high 
jurn|3ers and hurdlers taking the tables in threes, and Schoolhouse fags 
wrangling over the seats near the fire, while a varlet arranges chairs 
for the Church Missionary Confi’ironce, composing my thoughts to 
say something fitting by way of introduction to the excellent fare 
provided withm 

I might compare The Flyii^g Times with other school magazines, 
but there is no comparison 1 am tempi r d to look out of the window 
and comment in the words ot the famous hymn on the “ Sunbeams 
scorching all the day,” and the traction-engines moving terribly 
” Onward,” like the Russian steam-roller, both of which distract me 
terribly But, as a matter of fact, I am lying, metaphorically and 
literally, I am lying by the waters of the look, inspired by them to a 
torrent of words. Nothing disturbs my silence save the swirl of the 
brown watora and the intermittent cawing of swans and the chewing 
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of the cud on the part of several oxen (where have I heard that word 
before 1 These are not refractory : they are placid, psoffy -faced and 
extraordinarily like— no, I will avoid peraonalitidS at all costs). 
I find that I am lying again. This is like General Chlirgeot i I simply 
cannot wnte in the middle of this extraordinary hubbub. The 
room, which is overheated/ is one* mass of overworked editors, com- 
positors, old boys, young boys, matches, daffodils, hectograph ink, 
E S.A blocks, books of reference, callers, manuscript, wanted and 
im wanted A gramophone bids me remember tllat this is Some 
Sunday Mormngy as if I were in any danger of forgetting it. Td 
far rather be in the final of the tug-of-war than try to pull the threads 
that are in my brain into some kind of coherent order. What is it 
that I am supposed to say ? I know that all the editorials I have 
ever read are rotten : I know that I set out with the fixed intention 
of making this a good one^ It’s time I started. 

AN IMPRESSION OF TONBRIDGE 

Now as I stood on Summer Hill, 

Saw Tonbridge lying low and still, 

I wondered what amoi:pt of coke 
And coal was burnt to make such smoke. 

A dirty haze lay o’er the town, 

Partly grey and partly brown, 

The houses I coiild hardly see 
Through smoke that drifted up to me 

There one enormous chimney-stack 
Poured forth its fumes in clouds of black 
And yet from London people go 
And say the smoke there chokes them so 


ONE NIGHT 

A wet evening, pitch dark except when the moon shone out between 
the clouds, scarcely a breath of wind and only the hiss of the rain 
upon the roofs and roads The pavements are white and glistening 
in the glare of the street lamps, and each street is lined with dull 
lights which shine through the blinds of many houses, all exactly 
the same from the outside and all having the inevitable pot of ferns 
on the equally inevitable bamboo tripod 

Suddenly a flashlight pierces the darkness and shines upon one 
of the windows on the other side of the road, and a crouching figure 
can be seen silhouetted against the glare ; now it is gone again and 
all is once more dark A faint soxgid of a window moving in its 
sash, ag€un silence Once more the flashlight, but this time from 
inside the housjB ; like a small searchlight it sweeps about the room. 
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resting now and then upon some object. Suddenly another, brighter 
light appears in**(Jie room, a loud report, and — darkness, A %ure 
leaps from the wi]j^dow, rushes through the gate, and jitops dead. 
“You had better come along quietly,” says a voice. 

If 

VAI.PAE-AISO 

Valparaiso, Valparaiso, 

* Nestling by a Sapphire Sea. 

Where the silent, calm Pacific 
Laps its shores so peacefully. 

Where the moimtains, grim and silent, 

Ceust their shadows o’er the town, 

Wliere the slopes of the great Andes, 

Gently to the sea come down 

Now at eve, the lights do twinkle, 

Darkness comes up from behind, 

Shining, shimmenng in the water, 

Gently ruffled by th§ wind 

Now the shadows of a mountain 

Over Vedparaiso creep 

Now the lonely city’s silent, 

, Now does Valparaiso sleep 

THE SONO OP THE GRASSHOPPERS 

Oh ! dance in the sunlight in the gay bright air. 

Fiddle on your left hind-leg, 

Fiddle to a fly, fiddle to the sky. 

Fiddle to a stick or a ijeg. 

Hop in the sunhght, sing a little song, 

Dance in the blades of grass, 

Fiddle, fiddle, fiddle, never stopping end or middle. 

Make the long hours pass 

Then, when the evening of the day draws near, 

Tuck your left hind-leg away. 

Dreaming all the night of the coming light 
And the fiddling of another day. 

JUNIOE LEAGUES 
{Hakluyts fftyle) 

On May the 19th, in the year of grace 1919, the afternoon being 
exceeding hot and the skye being cloudless we set out for Martin’s 
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whoreojoi the Junior leagues were about to begin. Having 
leamt from our graceous captaine that our side waato go in first and 
that I was to bo one of those to go in first I tifocured a paire of 
pads and a bat and walked on to the pitch midst much hande clap- 
ping from the remainder of tho side who wem labouring under the 
dilousion that 1 was something of a batsman Having waited with 
the utmost patience until tho opposing sid(3 })la(;od their players in 
vanous positions about the fiolde I was in the fullness of time given 
centre whemupon 1 pioceeded to bat X made ‘one iimne and was 
preparing to hit the next balle with all the forco 1 could summon 
when the balle, instead of hitting the bat or nothing as heretofore 
had been the case it landed with fulle force on that member of my 
body known as the thumbe I was however able to control my 
feelings to a certaine extente although I am hero bound to admit 
thkt had it not been fof tho presence of M Maise and a school prae- 
poster I should have undoubtadlie fainted on the spot and should 
have to be carried oft the fielde bye the wicket-keeper and the long- 
stope I was however unable to play after the incident h<*iet-oforo 
mentioned and it was not long before I sent into the aire the ball 
which was cleverlie caught by one of the fielders Piaysed be God ’ 
hlven now owing to the (^xerucyating pain I am toiced to wnte with 
iny quille between the fiiste and seconder fingers which causes my 
writing to look even worse than usualle However to continu<' 
with my narrative Having thereupon been forced to letire owing 
to the facte that the decision of the umpire is finallo the afoisaide 
M Maise very kmdlio imdeitook the extremelie difficult task of 
teaching me how to hold a batte The fruits of which 1 do believe 
with the ntermost confidence will shew themstdve^s the next time 1 
attempt to playe Wherefore during tho next twentie minuites, 
while the rest of my side helped to make up for the nunilier of points 
1 had missed owing to misfortune I adjourned to the grubber with 
a borrowed groate in my pocket Having arrived at this w'oil- 
known establishment 1 proct^eded to spende my greater on dunks, 
sweetmeats and other such mfreshments for which the grublici is 
famous Having arrived back on the field where I luanagjMl to 
delude those who asked me if they might partake of my sw^oetmeats 
by telling them how some I was that the piece t had in my mouth 
was the lasto by which means the number of laste puces groathe 
exceeded those which my groate had bought, I discovered that our 
side was out and that it was now our turn to stand round the pitch 
and prevente the balle being hit to farre afieldo by the batsman 
At this point 1 was put on by our gracious captaine to bowle which 
means that T was to stand at one wicket and hurl the ball down the 
pitch with a swinging motion of the arm In this waye X did with 
much wile manage to simd down a balle which the batsman had to 
hit upwards or not at all He^chose the foimor proceeding and was 
in this waye caught out by one of our fielders l^raysed be God ! 
Soon after this evente we noticed that one of the otherc sides in a 
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remote corner of the fielde were putting on their coats and walking 
awaye Wheitj^pon we also at this pointe gave up the game and 
adjourned to our houses in time to dri:^ e dish of tea with our follow 
boarder's. ^ 

TUB SAILING OF TBF NOBSBMEN 
tSonf/ of the Wind 

. * I ti^ss their ships from here to there, 

I break them and shatter and toss ; 

They do not shudder and fear, 

They do not count their loss. 

They come, they ever come 
To the song of my fluting galo, — 

They fly before me, — dumb ! 

Ay, dumb ! — but they do not ciiiail 

Viking Chief 

Come from Northern homeland to the scudding sea, 

Whore the mighty breakers ciash and thunder free. 

Where the good ship wallows through the flying foam 
Come, and join us rovers Come ’ and leave your home ’ 

27ie Crew 

We come from the tops of the highest hills 
And the depths of the valleys low, 

To taste again the wrongs and ills 

Qt the life we love and know 

Oh ' ever shall screaming sea-gulls turn 

And wheeling sea-mews wail 

In the foaming wake of our carved stem, 

In the wind of our scarlet sail 

We come, we come from hearth and home, 

We have laid our idols low, 

We have come the surging seas to roam 
And live the life we know ! 

[The Boat puts out to Sea* 
Song cf the Women 

Our husbands leave us lonely and afraid, 

For them om’ hearts must ever ache and bum 

They leave us desolate to ply their trade 

Along the seas together with the tern, , 

We must rear sons that one day will be men, 

We love them, but ’tis all of it in vain 

They too will grow to manhood’s place — and then 

Will leave us to be desolate again. 
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Ctem (in the dietemoe) 

We have come, we have come Imm hearth^wd home, 
We have laid our idols low. 

We have come the surging seas to roam 
And live the life we know. 

THE SONO OF THE FniNT SFEiLlt-HBiABS 

ft 

Listen and we will tell 
The Story of Long Ago, 

When England was not what it is, 

When the land was covered with snow. 

The Primitive Peoples lived — 

Little and naked were they — 

They lived and they fought and they ate, — 

And now they have passed away. 

They worshipped no goddess nor god, 

They fought and they hunted in pack. 

And now they have gon4 with the elk. 

They have gone — and wilJ never come back. 

But their howls as they battled the wolf, 

Their howls as they sighted the kill. 

And their howls as they himted the ^k 
In the forests are echomg still 

We knew of their quarrels and wars. 

We helped them to conquer the beasts, 

We slept, when they slept, in their beds, 

We came to their hghts and their feasts. 

Brittle, inadequate, weak. 

We lived in their homes that were caves. 

We aided them all through their lives. 

And we rest by their sides in their graves 

Listen and we will tell 
The story of long ago, 

When England was not what it is. 

When the land was covered with snow 

PBIMITIVE MAN AND THE WOLF 

Hush ! pile the fires high, ruddy make the glow, 

Wilhe the ghost-hke shadows in the cave-door grow 
For now comes the terror of the night-beasts* prowl 
Hark ! in the forest you can hear them howl. 
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Feet ^ the stally loz^Himwn cries, 

Boimor^lhe dying watch-fireB pairK of glowing eyes. 
Shadowy furtive grey forms slinking left and rifht, 
Now comes the terror of the haunted night, 

Soratchlngs and sniflSngs at the stone cave^door. 
Worse, far worse than the sabre-tooth’s roar. 

Hush ! ;pile the fires high, ruddy make the glc^**. 
While the ghost-like shadows in the cave-door glow. 

nOTUS IrAND 

The lanterns glow along the water-side, 

•A zither sounds along the bank below. 

While on and ever on the rivers flow 
And night is sweet and beautiful and wide. 

Down past the banks the pensive waters glide, 

And trailing willows droop the branches low 
To touch the ling’ ring ripples that they know 
Where the faint glimmers of the moonbeams slide 
A lute makes music with a low guitar 
That sounds and echoes in the summer night, 

And nothing can the silvery shadows mar. 

Or put the moonbeams’ perfectness to flight. 

For joy and beauty wander hand in hand 
Along the flow’ry paths of Lotus Land 

TO ** YE OLBE CHESHIRE CHEESE ” 

O ancient little imi, O creaking sign, 

Whereon is painted “Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,” 

Those golden letters now as ever shine, 

And now as ever never fail to please, 

O, doorstep, thou hast centuries defied, 

Yet ever white art thou as driven snow. 

O narrow passage, thou art not too wide. 

For men who’ve eaten there may scarcely go 
O Sanded Parlour, old oak-panelled walls. 

Where men would lean their wigs and smoke and talk. 
When Doctor Johnson enters silence falls, 

As he to his accustomed seat does walk. 

And now at night those great men stand, strange ghosts, 
And drink in silence to their ancient toasts. 

THE RIDERS 

The sim is shining, every bud doth fling 
It loud asunder, and take 9n the hue 
Of green, and every little breeze doth woo 
The friendly flowers to light, to joy, to spring. 
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Theta dawa tlie the ehlak of bvidlee ting ^ 

And eome greA|» hofflee^ iddes eill jbeiiofaed in dww. 

The riders alie A joirial catmt. « 

They laugh aad ehat, and suddenly they sing. 

They sing of wine, of women, and of wars, 

They sing of all the glorious thii^ of life, 

They sing, and sing, and sing without a pause, 

They sing of jjeace, and then they sing of 8trif«. 

And all the forests echo all day long 

With their light-hearted and unheeded song. 

TO A CAT 

O cat, how swift and sudden was thy fate, 

I I saw thee as thou dashed across the road. 

0 why didst thou not stay in thin© abode ? 

Thou wouldst have been quite safe behind thy gate. 
For just before I got to Linden House 

1 heard a roar behind me, and a oar 
Swept by me, coming from afar, 

When out thou dashed as if after a mouse, 

A streak of grey a rumbling Titan met 
The latter passed away into the gloom, 

And in the road a form lay stiff and set. 

That Persian cat had swiftly met its doom 
O cat, how s^nft and sudden was thy fate, 

O why didst thou not stay within thy gate ? 

AN ODE TO A GREEN PEA 

The cheery old tomato has a smile upon his face. 

And the raucous scarlet runner is the best of all his race 
And I love the young potato — he’s just the chap for me, 

But the rolling, round, fat, rollicking and dapper little pea ! 
Oh ! the pea, oh ! the pea ! 

He’s just the chap for me 

When you chase him with your fork around your plate, 

When you have him on your fork. 

Oh ! he’s good with pickled pork 

Oh ! the glory of the little green pea’s fate ' 

The radish gives you awful pains — th© spiteful little chap ! 
And if you eat an onion you mU make the flappers flap » 

And cauliflowers and cabbages are full of worms and slugs. 
And even good old carrot isn’t free from little bugs 
But the pea, oh ! the pea ! 

For breakfast, dinner, tea. 

If you want a meal, he’s just the <9iap for that. 

How I love to sing this song 

When Pve got him on my prong 

And he tumbles down my throat all green and fat I 
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»8SAT ^ CALM 

“ Calm ” is a woM in the Ei3;fi^h language whie^ is spelt in a very 
absurd way, as most words in the Enj^^iah language are. Its meaning 
IS “ still,’ ^ and as it is generally meant in a beautiful sense and is 
generally referred to when sp^kkii^ of nature, it is perhaps, after 
the word “ home,” the most beautiful word m our language* It is 
geperally referred Jp in this sense ; ^ 

“ The lagoon lay perfectly calm, unruffled by th(S‘sH|^te9S biJeese ; 
the only sound was that of the breakers on the reef, monotonous, un- 
ceahng ••In the forest behind, tho brilliant sun flickered through 
the leaves and on the ground made streaks and splashes of light, 
which did not move for there was no breeze to move the roof of leaves 
above. And yet there was hfo and movement in the forest ; from 
time to time brilliant bir<i0 of paradise dart out from the trees, a 
flash of colours, and huge butterflies red, black and blue, flutter 
lazily about and settle on the strange, tropical flowers Belund the 
forest the great blue mountains are shrouded in mist at the summits, 
and the dull roar of the breakers echoes across the forest to them 
and comes back again, droning, dromng ” 


HOW NOT TO WRITE ESSAYS 

Stamp -collecting is a very interesting hobby It is also very in- 
structive, you can learn quite a lot from them Each country has 
many stamps, but my favourite are the Indo-China surcharged 
Surinam They are very pretty and have some very nice pictm’es 
on them There is one Borneo stamp with a jiicture of an ape, on 
it, hanging on to a tree , it is worth £45, 1 have got it Some stamps 
are ” fudges,” that is, they are not real stamps They are very 
hard to tell, but you can tell them by looking at the water-mark, as 
they haven’t got a water-mark There is one stamp worth £1000 ! 
There are two of them and I believe the King has got one I wish 
I had ’ If I had it I would not think of selling it as some people 
would ’ I don’t like sticking stamps into my album much, as I 
don’t likei4:he taste of the gum on the mounts It makes me feel 
siok , so I dip them m a saucer of water then it is all right I 
would like to have all the stamps in the world and have also a big 
album and a soup-plato of watei (for the mounts), and spend days 
and days sticking them all in. 


NIGHT ON THE RIVER 

The moon is shining brightly on the water, 

The river’s running tranquilly and slow, 

The moonbeams make a path along the surface, 
A path on which the water fairies go 
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iljad ever in the ^i^tance there is roaring, 

‘tte mif^ty treir whose rush is never stilly ^ 

Its roaring 4rowns all other sounds of nature 
Of owls and water-birds which night-tinae fill. 

And from the bungalows the lights are gleaming, 

And shimmer in the river running slow. 

Faint sounds of laughter fall across the water, 

And from side to side they echo to and^^ro. 

There are soimds of music coming down the river, 

A ptmt is drifting slowly into sight, 

A man on a guitar is softly playing, 

' The sound now dies away into the night. 

MORNINa 

Croak, croak, croak There’s a frog somewhere in those weeds 
Lap, lap, lap, the ripples strike up against that old tree-trunk 
Rustle, rustle, the morning breeze shakes the leaves out of their sleep 
in the wood For the sun is rising and spreading its glorj’^ over every- 
thing. The mist is rising up off the stream and goes into millions 
of different colours in the surdight Now and again there is a plop^i 
as a fish jumps up in the water to see what kind of morning it is 
going to be, and falls back again. ; 

Gradually in the wood come sounds of life. A squirrel darts 
through the leaves on the ground A bird flutters among the 
branches of a huge oak and every now and then utters a “ tweet.” 
The sun shines through the leaves making flickering splashes of light 
on the groimd. And in the fields the dew sparkles like diamonds, 
or like an army of men with glittering spear-heads on the long 
blades of grass A-rabbit pops its head out of a hole and then with 
a ” swish ” darts across the field, leaving his track in the dew behind 
him. 




